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AFFAIRS 
SIR H. HARDINGE'’S MOTION 


ARE we at peace or at war?’ This is 
the question which every one asks of 
his neighbour, when his attention is 
turned to the contest at present going 
on in Spain, We profess not to inter- 
fere in that contest. Our relation 
with the Spanish government is one of 
amity; and we desire to have it under- 
stood, that, under no circumstances, 
except such as might threaten our 
safety as a nation, are we disposed to 
take any active part in either promot- 
ing or resisting those internal changes 
in other countries, which may be 
prompted by the wants or the wishes 
of the people. Let other nations 
manage their affairs as best it liketh 
them ; we will not meddle with ‘hem 
as long as they do not meddle with us. 
This would seem to be the maxim by 
which we are, in theory, guided ;— 
while yet, we have entered into a 
treaty which binds us to give aid, in 
arms and ammunition, to one of the 
parties at present disputing the succes- 
sion to the crown ef Spain ; and, with- 
out any treaty, have relaxed the 
foreign enlistment law, for the 
purpose of permitting a body of 
troops to be raised, by whose pre- 
sence upon Spanish ground, the con- 
test may yet be decided. Under these 
conflicting appearances, of warlike acts 
and peaceful professions, what are the 
public to think ? That we are at war? 
That is denied by the organs of the 
government, who maintain that Great 
Britain reposes, at present, in the 
profoundest peace. That we are at 
peace? That is contradicted by the 
presence of our troops upon the soil of 
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Spain ; and, by that eager interest 
which we have evinced in the contest 
of the rival candidates; which has 
caused us to expend half a million, at 
least, in promoting the success of the 
party which has been deemed worthy 
of Whig-Radical cooperation. 

Never was our position more ano- 
malous, we had almost said, more dis- 
graceful. We have neither the wis- 
dom nor the honesty to hold ourselves 
aloof from this sanguinary civil broil, 
nor the manliness to proclaim ourselves 
openly, the propagandists of revolu- 
tion. We emulate the conduct, while 
we fain would eschew the character of 
firebrands ; and expect, forsooth, that 
Europe will take no note of the lesson 
which we are labouring to teach her ; 
or, that circumstances can never arise 
which might render the application of 
it fatal to ourselves. Alas! never was 
political folly more profligate, more 
dangerous, or more short-sighted ! 

We do believe that the people of 
England are beginning to be alive to 
this. The late parliamentary discussion 
upon the subject, must have greatly 
helped to open their eyes to the mis- 
policy and the disgrace of the course that 
has been pursued. Never was a subject 
better handled by the Conservatives, 
or one upon which the Whigs and 
Radicals appeared to more miserable 
disadvantage. Argument, they literally 
had none; and the topic of declama- 
tion which was adopted by one, for the 
purpose of getting out of one species 
of difficulty, was knocked to pieces by 
another of the same faction, who 
found it necessary to take a different 
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line, for the purpose of accomplishihg 
another object. In short, the defence 
of our disastrous intervention was cha- 
ractered like the intervention itself. 
It aimed at one thing, and proved ano- 
ther. The cause of liberty all over 
the world was its theme. The coercing 
of an almost unanimous people into 
the adoption of a system of govern- 
ment which they detest, was its 
object. 

But, perhaps there is a cause for 
this, by which, strange as it may ap- 
pear, our conduct is justified. We 
shall see. In 1833 Ferdinand the 
Seventh died, leaving issue one 
daughter. By the Spanish law, the 
crown must, of necessity, have de- 
volved upon his brother, Don Carlos ; 
but, before the death of the old king, the 
young queen, who was his fourth wife, 


contrived so to manage matters, that, if 


the arrangements then made were suf- 
fered to take effect, the prince must be 
set aside, and her daughte r substituted 
in his room, in defiance of a law regu- 
lating the succession, which had been 
in force for more than one hundred 
years, and under the guarantee of all 
the great powers of Europe. The 
manner in which this notable affair was 
managed, was as follows:—It was 
pretended that Charles the Fifth, in 
1789, had altered the law of sucees- 
sion, upon the petition of the Cortes 
which alteration had been kept a pro- 
found secret for forty years, until it 
was now found convenient to bring it 
to light, and, without reference to any 
other authority than the will of the 
reigning monarch, to publish it “ for 
perpetual observance.” 

Now, into the pros and cons of the 
question of succession, as between 
Don Carlos and the present de facto 
queen, we do not enter. It appears to 
us that it is a matter which peculiarly 
concerns the Spanish people, and them 
alone. But, we ask any reasonable 
man, was there not, at least, room for 
some doubt on the part of the prince 
and his friends, as to whether they 
were bound to abide by the above ar- 
rangement ? Was this extraordinary 


defeasance of his title to the crown of 


Spain, a matter so clear from all suspi- 
on of court intrigue, as to command 
universal respect and obedience? And 
might not numbers of the proud and 
jealous people of that country, without 
any imputation of unreason: able recu- 
sancy, have their suspicions that all was 
not fair, and that the whole contriv- 
ance deserved no better name than a 


plot to deprive the prince of his rights, 
and to swindle the people out of their 
constitution? Was there any thing 
in the moderate views, and the imma- 
culate character of the queen mother, 
which forbad surmises such as these ? 
And, did the composition of the court 
during the dotage of Ferdinand, atford 
no colour to the suspicion, that a 
system of disgraceful trickery and 
fraud had been practised by those 


about him, for the accomplishment of 


selfish personal objects? Upon these 
questions we pronounce no opinion, 
But, we gravely put it to our readers 
to say, whether two opinious might not 
fairly be entertained ; and whether, if 
the queen regent and her partizans 
felt it their interest, and their duty, to 
give to them one answer, Don Carlos 
and his adherents might not be equally 
justified in giving them another ? 

It has so happened that the prince 
has not acquiesced in that decision 
which the queen regent hoped to be 
final and irrevocable, and neither have 
a large proportion, probably a consi- 
derable majority, of the Spanish peo- 
ple. They have appealed to arms for 
the defence of what they consider their 
right. And, we put it to our readers 
to say, whether there ever was a ques- 
tion, as between a people and their 
rulers, which it so exclusively belonged 
to themselves to decide, and for any 
active interference in which, either 
on the one side or the other, on the 
part of any foreign power, so little 
pretext has been afforded? Never. 
As well might a foreign power inter- 
fere in E ngland, during the struggle 
of parties which took place when the 
reform bill was under discussion! As 
well might they interfere at the present 
moment, during the struggle that is 
going on respecting the e xpediency of 
giving municipal corporations to Ire- 
land! The Spanish was a domestic 
question, in the strictest sense of the 
word. It was a question, which, to be 
satisfactorily decided, must be decided 
by the people themselves ; and any in- 
terference wiich, however well intend- 
ed, would have the effect of giving an 
undue weight to either party, must be 
most disastrous in its effects, both to 
that nation in particular, and to Eu- 
rope in general, by substituting foreign 
compulsion, for the national will, and 
thus causing either a bad system to be 
endured, or a good system to be ab- 


horred ; and, by legitimatizing the prac- 
tice of intermeddling in the domestic 
concerns of other states, by which the 
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soundest principles of international 
policy must be subverted. 

Nor were there any persons who 
cried out more loudly against any such 
departure from sound views of the 
rights of other nations, than the Whigs. 
Tt constituted, during the revolutionary 
war, the thunder of all Mr. Fox’s de- 
clamation. What! that distinguished 
orator said, go to war with the French 
because they have revolutionized their 
government, and beheaded their king? 
What right have we to interfere in 
such matters’ Is not every nation 
the best judges of its own attuirs ? 
Have not we ourselves, at one period, 
done the very things which we now 
fiid fault with in our neighbours ? 
Such conduct, on our part, is equally 
unjust and impolitic. [t arrogates an 
authority which we do not possess, 
and establishes a precedent which may 
embroil Europe in interminable war, 
and lead, in the end, to the overthrow 
ef our constitution. Nor was the 
reply to this strong language one 
that, in the slightest degree, contra- 
vened the principle for which Mr. Fox 
contended. It was simply maintained 


that he misrepresented the grounds of 


the war—that the French were the first 
aggressors—that they, by their open en- 
eouragement of domestic traitors, and 
by their avowed determination to be 
aiding and assisting in bringing about, 
in other countries, changes such as 
those which had taken place in their 
own, made war upon us before we de- 
clared war against them; and that, 
although the restoration of the Bour- 
bons might be an event exceedingly 
desirable, as furnishing the securest 
basis for a lasting amicable arrange- 
ment between the countries, yet, that it 
would be by no means insisted on as a 
“ sine qua non ;” and that, on the part 
of England, the contest would not be 
continued a single hour longer than 
was necessary for self- defence, against 
the revolutionary mania which was 
then epidemic, and by which her exist- 
ence as a constitutional monarchy, was 
endangered. ‘Thus, it was contended 
for on one side, and admitted on the 
other, that, with the mere internal ar- 
rangements of the French government, 
we had no right to interfere ; that they 
were the snselve s the best judges of the 
form of government under which they 
would be most likely to enjoy sec urity 
and happiness ; and that the war in 
which we were engaged was only 
justifiable upon the principle of self- 
preservation. How comes it then 


that these wise maxims are now to be 
contravened ? How comes it that 
what was denounced as flagitious in 
the case of France, when, in her au- 
dacious jacobinism, she presumed to 
send emissaries for the purpose of dis- 
turbing our internal repose, is lauded 
as richteous and liberal in the case of 
oo which has never entertained the 
thought of meddling in the affairs of 
her neighbours ? W e cannot, we con- 
fess it with sorrow, see any explanation 
of this matter, which dues not cover us 
with national disgrace ; although we 
can, no doubt, see that there is a per- 
fect consistency between the aims, at 
least, if not the principles of the op- 
posers of interference in the one case, 
and the promoters of it in the other. 
In the case of revolutionary France, 
by denouncing it, jacobinism was 
served. Interference was distasteful 
to the anarchists, beeause it had for its 
object the establishment of social order. 
In the present contest in Spain, 
by lauding it, the sume end is answer- 
ed ; as the interference which we have 
patronized is in favour of the anarchists 
—its tendency being to substitute for a 
hoary despotism, the wildest democra- 
cy that ever, even for a brief season, 
obtained the authority of legitimate 
government in Europe; and that, in 
direct contradiction to the wishes of a 
majority of the Spanish people! It is 
thus that his modern successors justify 
the declamation of Fox! Such is the 
nature of their scrupulosity in interfer- 
ing in the domestic concerns of other 
nations! When, by maintaining the 
principles of non-intervention, the re- 
volutionary spirit may be aided, they 
will maintain them, even though our 
own existence as a nation should be 
the sacrifice! Whe n, by acting upon 
opposite principles, in defiance of all 
their previous declarations, the same 
spirit may be made to prevail, they 
will act upon them, in Opposition to 
the national interest, and at the risque 
of lighting up a war in Europe! Oh! 
most consistent Whigs !— consistent, 
at least in fraud and falsehood! If 
they be asked, why they opposed the 
French war, they inay answer, because 
the cause of revolution was thereby 
disserved. If they be asked, why they 
now encourage British subjects to 
become parties in the contest that is 
raging in Spain, they may answer, 
because revolution may be therel 'y 
promoted ; thus masking themselves b 
principle to support revolution in the 
one case, and boldly flinging the mask 
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aside, when, by its abandonment, a 
similar end may be effected in the 
other! But, we have not time to 
dwell upon this characteristic trea- 
chery, this consistent tergiversation, as 
it deserves ; and, by leaving it to the 
unqualified admiration of the self-styled 
friends to “the cause of liberty all 
over the world,” we do as much as 
perhaps could be done in a single sen- 
tence, to consign it to the reprobation 
of all honest men, and to write, at the 
same time, its character, its epitaph, 
and its condemnation. 

We must, of necessity, pass over 
the important considerations which 
present themselves, as arising from the 
very novel attitude in which we have, 
of late years, thought fit to exhibit 
ourselves in the affairs of Europe. 
We cannot now dwell upon the light 
in which we must be regarded by 
foreign powers, by whom, as long as 
British feeling prevailed in the British 
cabinet, England had been so greatly 
respected. We cannot now afford 
time, to point out the danger which we 
have incurred by sanctioning, as to- 
wards ourselves, the very same line of 
conduct which we have adopted to- 
wards others. These are matters 
which the peculiar complexion of the 
times, the state of parties, and the 
condition of Ireland, must afford us 
frequent opportunities of bringing, at 
future periods, under the consideration 
of our readers ; and we shall confine 
ourselves, on the present occasion, to 
the discussion which took place upon 
Sir Henry Hardinge’s motion respect- 
ing our interference in the affairs of 
Spain, as it furnishes the British 
public the fullest and the fairest cri- 
terion which, perhaps, any one subject 
could afford, for judging of the wis- 
dom and the honesty of the Whig-Ra- 
dical administration. 

To our minds nothing could be 
more perfect than the manner in which 
the gallant officer introduced the con- 
sideration of the important question, 
which had been confided, by the Con- 
servatives, to his ability and discretion. 
He did not advert to a single topic 
which did not bear immediately upon 
the matter in hand, or indulge in a 
single sentiment or reflection which 
could have the effect of drawing the 
attention of the house from the press- 
ing necessity of the measure which he 
recommended, or of furnishing his op- 
ponents with any excuse for mystify- 
ing the subject by any irrelevant de- 
clamation. He was clear, calm, forci- 


ble and decided ; and evinced a ten- 
derness and a consideration for Gene- 
ral Evans and his unfortunate. compa- 
nions in arms, after their recent disas- 
trous defeat, which, we doubt not, was, 
to the advocates of the Palmerstonian 
policy, almost as mortifying as it was 
unexpected. Those to whom wisdom 
and justice are unpalatable, will only be 
the more enraged when these indis- 
pensible qualities of a righteous policy 
are recommended by an advocate 
whose authority is enhanced by his 
generosity and his moderation. 

The quadripartite treaty is a treaty 
formed by the four powers of France, 
England, Portugal and Spain, the 
principal objects of which were, the 
establishment of the present queen 
upon the throne of Portugal, and the 
expulsion of Don Carlos from that 
kingdom, in which he had been well 
received by Don Miguel, and where 
his presence seemed to threaten the 
government of the adjoining kingdom, 
to the crown of which he had laid 
claim, with not alittle danger. The 
treaty was formed when the reform 
mania was at its height in England, and 
when Louis Phillipe was still in his 
revolutionary swaddling clothes ; and it 
might be considered, on the part of 
those who entered into it, a kind of 
plighting their troth, either to other, 
not only for the security of the changes 
in government that had been already 
made, but as a demonstration of union 
and power, by which the new state of 
things might be protected, by anticipa- 
tion, against foreign or domestic ene- 
mies. 

This treaty, when Sir Robert Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington were last 
called to the councils of their sovereign, 
they found in force; and although it 
was one which they would not them- 
selves have advised, had they been 
consulted at its original formation, 
when the faith of England was pledged 
by it, they did not hesitate one mo- 
ment about fulfilling, both in spirit 
and to the letter, its obligations. Arms 
were liberally furnished to the Queen 
of Spain, and all those friendly demon- 
strations of interest in her cause were 
exhibited, which became a power with 
whom she was in friendly alliance, 
and to whom, as her title was recog- 
nised as legitimate, her successes 
against the pretender must be a source 
of pleasure and gratulation, Further 
than this, the then government felt 
themselves uncalled upon to interfere 
in that contest. They never contem- 
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plated any thing so monstrous, as en- 
gaging England, as a principal, in the 
sanguinary struggle that was then 
raging, or of straining or enlarging the 
treaty, so as to render it obligatory 
upon us to become, either openly or 
covertly, active partizans of the Queen, 
against what might be found a vast 
majority of her people. By the quadri- 
partite alliance they felt themselves 
bound. Its obligations were under- 
stood by them in the ordinary sense of 
the words in which they were ex- 
pressed—for its wisdom or policy they 
were not responsible. But that its 
provisions were strictly and even libe- 
rally complied with, became manifest 
from the acknowledgment of their suc- 
cessors in office, when the brief struggle 
of parties, during the session of 1834, 
terminated in the overthrow of Sir 
Robert Peel’s administration. 

By this time, it appeared, that the 
Queen of Spain was not able to main- 
tain her cause, without some foreign 
assistance. Don Carlos had rallied 
about him so considerable a force, as 
rendered it a matter of extreme pro- 
bability that he would speedily be en- 
abled to make a triumphant entrance 
into Madrid, if not checked by some 
more formidable enemy than any which 
he had, up to that period, encountered. 
And, accordingly, the first acts of our 
Whig-radical government were, the 
suspension of the foreign enlistment 
act, in favour of the de facto govern- 
ment of Spain, and the invention of 
a new reading of some additional arti- 
cles, by which the quadripartite treaty 
had been enlarged, and which stipu- 
lated that while France agreed to 
prevent munitions of war from being 
conveyed to the Carlists over its fron- 
tier, England bound herself to afford 
the Queen her naval cooperation. 

Well, the legion was raised, and the 
red coats appeared in the Peninsula. 
All that Evans and his men could do 
to stay the sinking cause of the Queen, 
was done, and still it appeared that 
something more was necessary for the 
successful termination of the contest. 
It is not our object, at present, to dilate 
upon the exploits of the legion ; suffice 
it to say, that it operated, directly, as 
a diversion, by which a large body of 
the troops of Don Carlos were de- 
tained in observation, or with whom 
they were engaged in hostilities, and 
thus prevented from pushing their suc- 
cesses in other parts of Spain, to the 
manifest detriment of their opponents. 
But this seemed rather a delay of de- 
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feat, than an advance to victory ; and 
Lord Palmerston’s ingenuity was again 
taxed, to give an interpretation to the 
additional articles, which might still 
cause Great Britain to be regarded as 
a neutral by foreign powers, while yet 
the sphere of her action was enlarged, 
and more than strictly navad assistance 
was to be afforded. 


It is worthy of being remarked, that, 
precisely in proportion as we were 
getting deeper and deeper iuto this 
unfortunate business, our beloved friend 
and ally, Louis Philippe, was wisely 
withdrawing from it; and, so far from 
implicating himself, by any further con- 
nection with a cause, which he now 
saw clearly was unpopular in Spain, no 
dexterity of diplomacy was sufficient 
to prevail upon him to suffer the troops 
of France to enter that country in the 
character of friendly invaders. 


Our wise and honest government 
was, however, nothing daunted by this, 
and having decided that, by naval co- 
Operation was meant, the employment 
of field artillery, and an unlimited nume 
ber of marines, in any operations by 
land, which General Evans might con- 
sider useful, we despatched a number 
of vessels, containing, probably, ten 
times the usual number of such troops, 
and to their countenance it was chiefly 
owing that the disastrous defeat, sus- 
tained by the legion at Hernani, was 
prevented from amounting to total de- 
struction. 


Under these circumstances, Sir Henry 
Hardinge thought it high time to bring 
the whole subject under the considera- 
tion of Parliament. It was time at 
length, that the nation should under- 
stand in what relation we really stood, 
with respect to the Spanish contest. 
He wisely forbore to enter into the 
policy of the treaties under which we 
professed to act—waving any discus- 
sion respecting which, he fully admitted 
that they ought to be fairly carried into 
effect. But he deprecated the despi- 
cable chicanery of entering into them 
in one sense, and acting upon them in 
another. The employment of marines 
as land forces, he boldly maintained 
was contrary both to the letter and 
the spirit of the articles by which 
Great Britain was bound to furnish 
naval aid ; and the encouragement of 
our misguided countrymen to enter 
into the service of the Queen of Spain, 
while it brought unspeakable calamities 
upon them, could not but be regarded 
as, in some measure, compromising the 
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neutrality of the country, and as being 
of most pernicious example. 

One of the principal objects of the 
Duke of Wellington’s policy, when he 
was last in power, Sir Henry stated to 
be, the mitigation of the horrors of 
war, as it was at that time carried on 
in Spain. It was with that view that 
Lord Elliot was sent to that country ; 
and the convention which he succeeded 
in concluding, was, for some time, 
strictly observed on both sides, and 
was the means, as Captain Henningsen 
stated, of saving not lessthan 5000 lives. 
But as soon as the legion entered upon 
the theatre of war, the spirit of inhu- 
manity again returned, and both parties 
became again remarkable fur the most 
revolting barbarities. 


«“ The first instance that occurred of the 
disastrous effects of his (Lord Palmer- 
ston’s) policy, was in the first operation 
in which the legion was engaged, when 
General Evans made a reconnaisance in 
the direction of Hernani, He approached 


the walls of the town with a body of 


chapelgories, (a species of troops that the 
Carlists viewed with the greatest dislike), 
and the regiment of Fernando. This 
first reconnaisance was made on a Sunday 
evening. The enemy was driven to the 
walls of the town, and, after some skir- 
mishing, it became necessary, or it entered 
into General Evans’ plan, to retreat; 

which was accordingly done—the regi- 
ment of Fernando having lost seven or 
eight men, prisoners by the hands of the 
Carlists, of whom that regiment had cap- 
tured twelve or fourteen. Now, on this 
first opportunity, did the Cariists and the 
Christinos observe the Eliot convention ? 
Up to that period they had, undoubtedly, 
done so; but now, so jealous were the 
Spaniards of the interference of foreigners, 
so exasperated were they with the 10,000 
mercenaries who were hired to attack 
them, that they put their seven or eight 


prisoners to death; and the regiment of 


Fernando also butchered the twelve or 
fourteen Carlist prisoners they had cap- 
tured. This was the first effect of the 
noble Lord's puticy.” 


This stati ment Sir Henry supported 
hy a publication of Major Richardson, 
who was un eye-witness of what he 
narrated; nor can there be a doubt 
that our unfortunate interference caused 
the war to assume a character of ten- 
fold horror, and produced a destruction 
of lite, iu cold blood, that is almost un- 
exaumpied | 


We here omit the consideration of 


the right of foreigners thus to interfere 
in the domestic strugzles of another na- 


tion, with which their own is not at war. 
This subject is too awfully important 
to be disposed of in the parenthetical 
manner in which alone we could allud 

to it at present. War is one of th 

most dreadful scourges to which hu- 
munity can be exposed, and is only to be 
justified upon the principle of self-pre- 
servation; and we leave it to our 
readers to say, if, unhappily, a domestic 
strife should at any time arise in the 
British empire, similar to that which 
at present rages in Spain, how they 
would regard the interference of 
Swedes, or Russians, or Spaniards, who 
shou!d volunteer to act in this country 
precisely as the legion are acting in 
the Peninsula ? We have very little 
doubt that they would look upon them 
as freebooters, who disentitled them- 
selves, by their own act, to the usages 
of honourable war, and that they would 
be treated like men who made trade of 
rapine and murder. Let us suppose 
thata party existed in England wicked 
enough to seek, by violent means, the 
overthrow of the constitution, as esta- 
blished by the reform bill, and the re- 
vival of the rotten boroughs, and the 
oligarchical system, which was, by that 
act, done away, and that, for that pur- 
pose, they scrupled not to call in the aid 
of Austrian or Prussian mercenaries, 
what would our Whig-radicais say to 
such interference, or how would dhey 
treat such interlopers, when they found 
them in the field, in arms against their 
liberties ? We greatly doubt whether 
such unfortunates, when they once fell 
into their hands, would have much to 
calculate upon in their tender mercies 
And how does the case differ, as be- 
tween General Evans’s legion, and the 
people of Spain? Have we any right 
to dictate to that people the form of 
their government, or to interfere, by 
force_of arms, in the struggle which 
has arisen amongst them, respecting 
the succession to the throne? Just as 
little as Austrian or Prussian mer- 
cenaries would have in the case above 
supposed. Britons have no more right 
tu impose their notions of liberty on 
the people of Spain, than Austrians 
or Prussians would have to impose 
their notions of slavery on the people 
of England. And the very sane na- 
tional indignationand resentment which 
would, certainly be generated in the 
one case, ought, ni aturally, to be ex- 
pected in the other. W hen, therefore, 
we lear of the severities of the Car- 
lists, we should judge of them as we 
would ourselves be judged, if we were 
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circumstanced asthey are, and we should 
also hold in mind, that while the policy of 
the Duke of Wellington had a tendency 
to mitigate, that of Lord Palmerston 
has only served to envenom the contest. 

Having detailed, in a striking man- 
ner, and from authentic sources, the 
sufferings, the insubordination, and the 
mutiny of the legion, and thus shown 
the demoralizing effects of permitting 
British subjects to be thus employed, 
Sir Henry observes, that, 


“He felt called upon to notice these 
circumstances, because he and his right 
honourable friend near him, had always 
protested against the impolicy of allowing 
the legion to serve in Spain; and last 
year the Earl of Aberdeen had urged the 
ministry not to allow the legion to serve 
in Spain. The jealousy of the Spaniards 
with regard to intervention, was well 
known. General San Miguel had de- 
clared against the interference of foreign- 
ers, and his sentiments were openly re- 
peated by many Christinos officers, The 
expediency of withdrawing the legion 
was urged by Lord Aberdeen. What 
was Lord Melbourne’s answer? He 
learned from the usual sources of infor- 
mation, that Lord Melbourne’s reply to 
that humane proposition was as follows : 
‘It is undoubtedly desirable that those 
who are in the possession of arms, should 
avail themselves of the means of educating 
themselves in other parts of the world. 
Young officers should not be forbidden 
from seeking crosses, and unemployed 
persons, of the lower classes, be prevented 
from gaining an honsst livelihood:’ And, 
‘that these men are receiving, I believe, 
much the same sort of education that all 
soldiers received in time of war, at least 
all soldiers placed under similar circum- 
stances.” He (Sir H. Hardinge) had been 
a long time in the army, but he never wit- 
nessed or heard of such acts of insubor- 
dination, mutiny, and ferocity, as had 
been committed by the soldiers of the 
legion; and yet it was to Spain that 
British officers were to go, according to the 
prime minister, in order to learn proticiency 
in their profession! The same opinion 
had been expressed by the writer on 
Spanish policy, whose opinions were 
adopted by the noble Lord opposite. 
That writer observed, ‘ Why should our 
officers be forbid from obtaining crosses, 
and honours, and practice in their pro- 
fession? And why should the unem- 
ployed men of the lower classes be pre- 
vented from gaining an honest livelihood ? 
The noble Lord opposite would not, 
surely, contend that the mode in which 
the war was carried on, was creditable to 
the profession of a soldier, or calculated 
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to be of advantage to an officer, anxious 
to become a proficient in hisart. It was 
hardly necessary for him to allude to the 
cruelty of which Espartero was guilty, 
outside the gates of Vittoria, in ordering, 
one morning, ten chapelgories, (who were 
probably, innocent men,) to be shot; for 
it was his object to shew the great ex- 
asperation which had been excited, not 
only among the common soldiers, but also 
among the officers at St. Sebastian. He 
would read to the house the address 
made by one commanding officer to his 
regiment, previously to the assault on the 
Carlist lines, on the fifth of May; but 
he would, beforehand, state how he as- 
certained the authenticity of that address. 
He first read it in a paper called the 
Monthly Repository, and he wrote to 
know whether the individual, who caused 
it to be inserted, would give his name, 
The editor replied, that he was a gentle- 
man whose authority might be safely re- 
lied on. He was not satisfied with the 
answer, for he was determined never to 
mention as facts, statements which pro- 
ceeded from doubtful or anonymous 
sources, Happening, however, to men- 
tion the circumstance to the honourable 
member for Oxford, (Mr. M*Lean), he 
ascertained that there was an officer in 
London, belonging to the rifles, who had 
heard the address, to which he alluded, 
delivered. That officer, who had given 
him permission to communicate his name 
to the noble Lord opposite, assured him 
that the account he had seen was per- 
fectly correct, and that account he would 
now read to the house. “ The spirit with 
which the British legion entered into 
action on the 5th of May, may be ga- 
thered from the verbatim address of some 
of the commanding officers to the re- 
giments under their command. ‘ Rifles,’ 
said the major, ‘we are going to be en- 
gaged to-morrow; the enemy shows no 
quarter, neither shall we. Shiver every 
man you catch. Take no prisoners ; show 
no pity to the wounded. Shiver every man 
you meet! That “order was given in 
cold blood, and how was it carried into 
execution? He regretted to say, on un- 
impeachable authority, that it was strictly 
and ferociously obeyed. Major Richard- 
son said, ‘a heavy cannonade was opened 
by the Phoenix, upon the enemy’s bat- 
tery, on the left of their position, which 
the first brigade had attempted, ineffectu- 
ally, to carry. By this fire a breach was 
effected ; and the 4th and 8th (reserve) 
companies coming up, the left of the po- 
sition was stormed and gained. The 
Carlists, thunder-struck, saw that the 
day was lost, and sought safety in flight ; 
but no mercy was shown to them, for 
they had savagely bayoneted several 
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wounded officers and men in the early 
repulses. Numbers fell beneath the steel 
of the enraged assailants, burning for 
revenge ; and not a Carlist, who could be 
reached, lived to recount to his comrades, 
that the English auxiliaries, in imitation 
of the example set by themselves, gave 
no quarter. The other brigades, cheered 
by the example of their comrades, who 
had come fresh into action, once more 
moved to the assault. The Irish, like 
the first brigade, bayoneted all that came 
near them. We had _ seventy-eight 
officers, and nearly eight hundred men 
killed and wounded.’ That was enough, 
he thought, to show what sort of educa- 
tion would be received by officers who 
went to Spain to learn their profession. 
It was with extreme pain he stated these 
things; and he was only induced to 
bring them before the public notice, be- 
cause the ministry had obstinately re- 
fused to recall the unhappy legion from 
Spain.” 


Such is the atrocious character of 
the contest, in which our Whig-radical 
government have encouraged our de- 
luded fellow subjects to embark! Such 
are the scenes in which English officers 
are to learn their profession! Graci- 
ous God! that we should live to hear 
such a course of policy so defended ! 
Britons encouraged to take part ina 
sanguinary civil war, and to murder 


the unoffending people of another 
nation—a people who did them no 
wrong—merely that they may learn 


their profession! We would marvel 
at the ingenuity which could establish 
a clear distinction between this case 
and the cause of Burke and Hare. The 
worst that could be said of them was, 
that murder was their profession. 
What an invaluable accession to “the 
legion” they would have made! and 
how they would have rejoiced to know 
that the period was so neur at hand, 
when, by transferring their practice 
from England to Spain, they might 
look forward to crosses and pensions, 
instead of dreading the ignominy of 
the gallows! Well may ruffians of 
every grade and caste now cry “hurrah 
for reform, and the cause of liberty 
all over the world.” If they are at 
liberty to go into another country, 
and maim and massacre men whose 
faces they never saw before, merely 


because these men prefer a form of 


government different from that of which 
such intruding miscreants might ap- 
prove, we do not well know what 
liberty they would not take themselves, 
or what liberty they would allow to 
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others. But language fails to ex- 
press our abhorrence of the conduct 
of those who defend such practices, 
merely upon the ground, that our 
unemployed military might have an 
opportunity of learning their profes- 
sion! Oh, how dreadful is the re- 
sponsibility of those by whom human 
life is thus recklessly sacrificed, and 
public morality thus flagrantly out- 
raged! by whom a whole people, with 
whom we have no just cause of quarrel, 
are regarded as fit subjects for experi- 
ments of wholesale massacre ! and who 
consider the blessing of a long peace 
80 great a grievance, in impairing the 
vigour and the discipline of our troops, 
that they feel themselves justified in 
crying “ havock,” and letting “slip the 
dogs of war,” merely to give them em- 
ployment!—words utterly fail us in 
expressing our horror at language and 
conduct like this !—language which is 
calculated to draw down a divine judg- 
ment upon the country, and conduct 


which would justify a combination 
against us, of every power by which 
justice and humanity is reverenced, 
as the men-tigers of civilized Europe! 

We now advert to another part of 
the subject. Our readers are aware 
that Lord Palmerston, not finding the 
quadripartite treaty strong enough to 
give the jacobinism of Spain all the 
aid which it required, contrived that 
additional articles should be annexed 
to it, by which England was still fur- 
ther bound to supply the Queen with 
arms and ammunition, “ and, if neces- 


sary, to assist her with @ naval force.” 
Now, it was under the colour of this 
article, that the field artillery was sup- 
plied, and that the marines were fur- 
nished in such unusually large num- 
bers, and employed, to all intents and 
purposes, as a land force ! 


“Tt was evident,” said Sir Henry, 
“that the article was solely intended to 
enforce a blockade. ‘That was the inter- 
pretation put on it by the French go- 
vernment. That government had not 
allowed its troops to fire on the Basques. 
That government had not made war on 
an inoffensive people; but that govern- 
ment had adhered to the strict and literal 
meaning of the treaty by which it was 
bound. But what has the British go- 
vernment done? It has permitted the 
royal land artillery, under Colonel Col- 
quhoun, to take part with the Queen’s 
troops. The royal artillery had brought 
four guns into the field, on the late dis- 
astrous occasion of the 16th. It had 


acted distinctly from the legion, It had 
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been detached to a position on the left; 
and it had acted in concert with the legion. 
He could prove that Captain Bassett had 
received orders from General Evans to 
support the movement on Astigarraga ; 
but that officer had interfered too late; 
the panic having already taken place ; and 
that he was obliged to fall back with his 
men, on the Royal Marines, who did not 
participate in the panic. Now, then, 
the soldiers of the British artillery had 
been used as if they composed a portion 
of the Spanish force; and yet, they were 
at a distance of seven, perhaps he would 
be less inaccurate if he said nine miles 
from the coast. The noble lord opposite 
had once given a definition of naval co- 
operation. Before he again ventured on 
doing so, it might not be improper to re- 
mind the noble lord of what that defini- 
tion had been. The noble lord had then 
contended, that that was strictly a naval 
force, which was under the command of 
naval officers, and relied on ships as their 
chief support, and which formed the main 
feature of the operation! Had ships 


then been relied on, or used before Her- 
nani? Had the troops there fallen back 
on their ships, or on the fortress of St. 
Sebastian? Were the ships at hand to 
protect them; or rather, were they not 
nine miles distant from the scene of the 


operations? The noble lord had further 


stated, that the reason that a naval force 
had been employed, was, that, from its 
very nature, it was impossible to employ 
it in the interior of a country! Why, 
surely the spot in which the King’s troops 
had been employed, was in the interior of 
the country, And a piece of great good 
fortune it was, owing, perhaps, to the 


weary legs of the Carlists, that the artil- 
lery and the marines had been saved on 
the occasion to which he alluded. He 
could not understand why the King’s sol- 
diers, NO WAR BEING DECLARED, should 
be allowed to slaughter the Basque pea- 
sants. He could not understand why they 


should beallowed to do this; while no mes- 


sage had been sent to that house, account- 
ing for their being so employed. The mode 
of making war, adopted by the noble lord, 
was an anomaly in warfare. He could 
state to the house, how the noble lord 
had acted in the case of Gomez. That 
commander, after having threatened Ma- 
drid, and traversed a great portion of 
Spain, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Gibraltar. English military officers, 
some, perhaps, of the royal artillery, 
visited him and inspected his army. ON 
THE VERY SAME DAY ON WHICH THEY HAD 
DONE 80, ONE OF HIS MAJESTY’S SLOOPS 
OF WAR, IN THE BAY OF ALGESIRAS, 
FIRED ON THE COLUMNS OF Gomez, IT 


BEING WELL KNOWN THAT HE HAD NOT 


ARTILLERY, AND KILLED AN OFFICER! 
Good God, was that the way in which 
England was to make war? Was that 
the construction of the law of nations, 


which the noble lord put on the term 
‘naval cooperation?’ ” 


Yes! Thus it is, that our Whig- 
radical government goes to war! We 
lull an unoffending people into a de- 
ceitful security, that we may mingle 
their blood with their banquets! Thus 
it is, that the good faith of England is 
compromised, and its honour tarnished, 
by an imbecile and a guilty administra- 
tion. And how is it that the employ- 
ment of our marines, in the manner in 
which they were employed at the rout 
at Hernani, was justified by the only 
speaker on the part of the ministers, 
who attempted any justification! Why, 
truly, that we, ourselves, on several oc- 
casions, employed our marines as land 
soldiers!’ This is Mr. C. Wood’s de- 
fence, for giving assistance by land 
under the sanction of an article which 
limits our aid to naval co-operation ! 
The confidence with which the poor 
gentleman uttered this nonsense, makes 
us believe that he really considered it 
sound argument; and that, instead of 
seeking to deceive others, he was him- 


self deceived. Indeed it is probable 


that he was mystified, before he en- 
tered the house, by some more know- 
ing associate, who would not, wil- 
lingly, become responsible for the ab- 
surdity of which he made him the 
mouth-piece, while yet he was desirous 


that it should serve as atub to the whale, 


and was not without an expectation 


that it would pass for a great deal more 
than it was worth, in an assembly, a 
majority of whom were more desirous 
of pretexts by which ministers might 
be excused, than hopeful of reasons by 
which they could be justified. But let 


us bestow upon it a moment's attention. 


Great Britain binds herself to afford 
the Queen of Spain naval cooperation. 
She, therefore, strictly limits herself to 
such cooperation. When she is at war 
on her own account, there is no reason 
whatever, why she should not use al/ 
her forces just as she judges most ex- 
pedient, and cause her soldiers to serve 
as sailors on one occasion, or, her 
sailors to serve as soldiers on another. 
But, does that confound the nature of 
the two services, or justify her in giving 
aid by land, to a power to whom she is 
only authorised to afford aid by sea? 
As well might a man, who agreed to 
fight another with his left hand, at- 
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tempt to justify the use of both his 
hands, because both his hands had been 
used in a former pugilistic encounter, 
when he was under no such express 
agreement. It would have become 
the advocates of ministers to show what 
treaties were violated, in those instances, 
in which we marched our muorines 
across a desert, or even employed them 
as squadrons of dragoons. Could 
they have alleged any instance, in 
whic h, having ple “uleed ourselves to co- 
operation of one kind, by an express 
article of tre: ys nevertheless em- 
ployed the ae destined for that 
purpose, in cooperation of another, it 
would have been ac in point ; and, 
could it have been shown, that such a 
latitude of interpretation was allowed, 
the conduct of have 
had some But, 
to allege the freedom with which we 
may employ our soldiers and sailors 
indis criminately, in alien to 
their ordinary cuties, but, in which, 
we may deem them occasionally useful, 
as a ground for giving the words, na- 
val cooperation,” to which we are 
strictly express treaty, 
such a latitude of interpretation as 
would include within it almost any 
amount of aid by land, is such an 
instance of outrageous absurdity, as 
never, we believe, before was dreamed 
of in parliament! Well was it asked, 
where the limit could be placed, if ma- 
rines might be thus employed to do the 
busines of land soldiers? But we 
cannot withbold from our readers the 
powerful manner in which, by Sir W. 
Follet, this feature of the ministerial 
defence was exposed. 


“The secretary for the admiralty,” 
observed the honourable baronet, “ says, 
that this was a naval operation, for t'is 
reason, that, in the last war, there were 
instances, without eud, of sailors marching 
across deserts, and taking forts and cities; 
and, of marines being landed from the 
fleet, and taking a partin land operations, 
Why nobody doubted the fact; and I 
think 1 could have added other instances. 
I think I could have shown him more 
than one example, in which tle land ar- 
tillery was worked by the marines, And, 
if Tam not much mistaken, there was a 
battalion of marines attached to the army 
which the Duke of Wellington com- 
manded in the Peninsula. Surely the 
honourable gentleman does sot mean to 
say, that what was done, when we were 
waging a war of life and death against 
the power of France, could be quoted as 
a precedent in this case; or, that when the 
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officers and soldiers were thus employed, 
they were acting as a naval force. They 
did what became them as British soldiers 
and subjects. They were seeking the 
enemies of their country wherever they 
were to be found; but they did not fight 
in their character as naval officers, nor as 
a part of the naval force. They were 
only desirous of seizing every opportunity 
that presented itself, of distinguishing 
themselves against the enemies of their 
country. And shall it be said, that, be- 
cause sea officers, in time of war, were 
ready to fight at any time, whether on 
land or sea, that they were acting as sea 
officers? But does the honourable gen- 
tleman not recollect, that soldiers have 
also fought at sea? I think I can recol- 
lect, that the first person who boarded a 
ship in the action off Cape St. Vincent, 
was a private soldier of a detachment 
that was on board. But, is it because 
English seamen or marines have been 
ready to fight whenever they had an op- 
portunity of distinguishing themselves, 
that it is a fair construction, when you 
are entering into a treaty with regard to 
the insurgent subjects of the Queen of 
Spain, to apply the same rule to this 
treaty, and insist, that naval cooperation 
means that the sailors and marines are to 
be landed, and fight on shore? Is ita 
fair construction of that treaty to say, 
that because a battalion of marines 
served under the command of the Duke 
of Wellington, within the lines of Torres 
Vedras, a battalion of marines is to be 
sent to serve in Spain? It is not a navaé 
cooperation, but of a different character, 
and they act as a land force. The ho- 
nourable secretary of the admiralty had 
spoken of sailors being marched across a 
desert. But they were merely the com- 
plement of the ships. But the forces 
employed here were not merely the crews 
of the vessels; the government had sent 
out a battalion of marines. He asked, 
where would the diistinction have been, 
if, instead of marines, they had sent a 
regiment of foot, or a battalion of guards ? 
Where was the distinction? Because the 
marines were not attached to the vessels; 
but went for the purpose of acting against 
the forces of Don Carlos on land. He 
would observe, however, that, whatever 
interpretation they put upon the words 
‘naval cooperation,’ they had gone fur- 
ther, and employed a corps of the royal 
artillery, and of sappers and miuers,’” 


The truth is, that our conduct on 
this oceasion was not only a departure 
from the letter and the spirit of the 
quadripartite treaty, as it must be un- 
derstood by all intelligent and honest 
men, but even from the interpretation 
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put upon it by ministers themselves, 
before they were betrayed into the acts 
for which they now endeavour to extort 
from it a justification, Lord Palmers- 
ton frequently and fully acknow- 
ledged that the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Peel most honourably fultilled 
all the conditions of that treaty, while 
they were in power. They, therefore 
must have understood its provisions, 
and been tolerable well able to judge 
of the nature and the degree of the co- 
operation to which they were pledged, 
and respecting which they had had com- 


munications with the other powers of 


Europe. To these communications 
the Duke of Wellington referred the 
government, when the subject came 
before the House of Lords, and no 
one ventured to question the accuracy 
of his reference, or to hint that the 
least objection had been made to the 
sense in which he pledged Great 
Britain as to the meaning of the words, 
“naval cooperation.” We cannot, 
therefore, doubt, that ministers were, 
at that time, of the mind of the noble 
duke; and their own admissions 
and acknowledgments are sufficient to 
convict them, in the eyes of any un- 
prejudiced man, of entering into the 
treaty in one sense, and acting upon it 
in another. If the duke were wrong in 
limiting, as he did, the words “ naval 
cooperation,” in his explanation to 
the allied powers, would ministers 
have been justified in praising him for 
the frankness and the sincerity with 
which he carried the treaty into effect ; 
or, rather would they not have been 
inexcusable in not promptly undeceiv- 
ing both their own country and the rest 
of Europe? And if he were right, as 
undoubtedly he was, where shall we 
find an excuse for them, in trans- 
gressing the limits of that treaty, 
breaking faith with our allies, and, 
without any declaration of hostilities, 
making war upon an unoffending peo- 
ple? 

But, we must not lightly estimate a 
decision which has been ratified by a 
majority of the present House of Com- 
mons. They have, by their vote, ap- 
proved of conduct, which we should, 
else, have considered, to the last de- 
gree, reprehensible and disgraceful. 
We wait, with some degree of interest, 
for the time when that majority shall 
have to render an account of their 
stewardship to the people. We trust 
there is still sufficient sense and honour 
left even amongst the deluded Radi- 
cals, to lead thein to form, upon such a 
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subject, a sound and a righteous judg- 
ment ; and that they will not sanction 
the men, by whom the character of the 
country, both for wisdom and honesty, 
has been so basely compromised. But, 
if the people in general should approve 
of the course which ministers have pur- 
sued, we must only conclude that either 

they have changed their character or 
we have lost our reason. 

We come now to the historical in- 
stances which were adduced, to justify 
the permission given to Evans and his 
associates, to hire themselves in the 
service of the Queen of Spain. 

Ist, William the Third introduced 
Dutch troops into England at the time 
of the revolution, and employed them 
in his wars in Ireland. But this is not 
a case in point; for the question is 
not, whether an individual, contending 
for the sovereignty of one country, 
may not introduce into that country, 
for the maintenance of his cause, sol- 
diers being his own subjects in another; 
but, whe ther the people of a THIRD 
countr ‘Ys their government professing to 
remain at peace, may volunteer io em- 
broil themselves in such a contest. Nei- 
ther the Queen nor Don Carlos had 
any legitimate claim upon the services 
of Evans and his legion; nor had these 
men, personally, any interest inthe quar- 
rel which could justify, on their part, 
the shedding of Spanish blood. As the 
case stands, it is impossible to draw a 
clear distinction between them, and 
any Italian banditti, whose blood- 
thirsty propensities, or whose love of 
gain, might prompt, or propel them to 
engage in that contest. The analogy 
of the case of William the Third, 
therefore, is all a joke, and if the indi- 
vidual who adduced it must not be 
considered as having plainly stultified 
himself, could have been no otherwise 
intended. 

2ndly, Elizabeth interfered in the 
domestic broils of other countries ; 
and undertook to be the great patron- 
ess of Protestantism in Europe. Eliza- 
beth was a princess who had a price set 
upon her head by the pope ; who was 
declared, by the same authority, illegi- 
timate; against whom every foreign 
popish power was encouraged to enter 
upon a crusade ; and whose own sub- 


jects were encouraged to believe, that, 


contributing to the overthrow of 
her authority, they would be doing 
God a service. Was she, therefore, 
not to take care of herself, and employ 
against others the very same weapons 
which they employed against her ? 


by 
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Her existence was at stake, the tran- 
quillity of her kingdom was threatened, 
the religion and “the liberties of her 
people were assailed ; and if popery, 
at home and abroad, was the engine 
set at work, for accomplishing the de- 
signs which were entertained against 
her person and government, was not 
she to avail herself of the principle of 
Protestantism, wherever it existed, and 
wherever it might be beneficially acted 
upon, for the purpose of averting such 
formidable dangers? No. There is 
no analogy between the two cases. 
The case of Elizabeth is that of an 
heroic princess, standing almost alone 
as the championess of a sacred cause, 
and confounding, by the wisdom and 
the vigour of her councils, the devices 
of cruel and perfidious enemies. The 
ease of Evans and his legion, is that 
of adventurers, interfering in a strictly 
domestic quarrel, and seeking to force 
a sovereign whom they detest upon a 
reluctant people. 

3dly. The German princes were al- 
luded to, who used to hire out their 
subjects to fureign powers. Oh! foul 
disgrace, when, what should be re- 
garded as a warning, is cited as an 
example! But England does not hire 
out Evans and his legion. They have 
hired out themselves. What right 
had they, as individuals, to make peace 
or war? Or how, we ask again, is 
their case to be distinguished from that 
of common pirates ? England has not 
as yet entered into any degrading 
competition with German princes, by 
setting up a human shambles. She 
does not profess at least to trade in 
the blood of her subjects. How soon 
Jacobinism may become so far ascend- 
ent as to cause such a forgetfulness of 
her own true interest, of honour and 
humanity, as might lead to such a prac- 
tice, we cannot say; but the introduc- 
tion of such a topic in the de bate, i in- 
dicates, already, a degree of reckless 
degeneracy, that leads us to fear that 
day may not be very distant. If, how- 
ever, the German princes are the ex- 
ample which our government chose to 
follow, they should imitate them in 
their provident carefulness as well as 
in their unscrupulous cupidity. The 
German princes take care to enter into 
express stipulations, by which the com- 
forts of their hired troops are provided 
for. Has the legion experienced, on 
our part, any such protection? Let 
their present deplorable condition, half 
naked, half starved, and unpaid, an- 
swer that question, While it is a dis- 
grace to England to be likened to the 





German princes, it is, perhaps, a still 
greater disgrace to consider, that our 
miserable and misguided fellow sub- 
jects in Spain would be but too happy, 
if it was to those powers, and not to 
their mother country, they owed their 
allegiance ! 


The feature of the debate, to which 
we are now about to advert, is nota 
little curious and instructive. O’Con- 
nell and his tail supported the cause of 
the Queen. They were thus at issue 
with the popish principle, which is 
identified with the cause of Don Car- 
los; and seemed to reverse in the 
case of Spain, the policy which they 
so vehemently recommend in the case 
of Ireland. The variance, however, 
was more apparent than real; and is 
only one of the many proofs that may 
be furnished, that Jacobinism is not re- 
sorted to for its subserviency to 
popery, but that popery is cherished, 
because of its subserviency to Ja- 
cobinism. It is our belief, that, if the 
political views of the demagogue 
could be answered, by crushing 
popery in Ireland, as the political 
views of Spanish democrats are 
answered by crushing it in Spain, 
he would as unhesitatingly lend his 
assistance to put it down in the one 
case, as he has in the other. But here 
it is the great agent by which British 
influence may be overthrown ; here it 
is the great instrument by which de- 
mocratic ambition may be promoted ; 
it is the antagonist of the Church, that 
hated establishment, by which British 
dominion has been secured, and, as it 
were consecrated ; and it furnishes the 
readiest and the most effectual means 
for accomplishing a repeal of the union. 
These are the recommendations of 
Irish popery ; and, as long as they ex- 
ist, it will be valued and supported, by 
the daring infidel, and ths reckless 
innovator, as the most powerful ele- 
ment of destruction that could be em- 
ployed to defeat the objects of the 
Conservative statesman. In Spain 
this is not so. There it is identified 
with the stability of ancicnt establish- 
ments ; and, accordingly, it is an ob- 


ject of detestation and abhorrence to 


those who seek to build upon their 
ruins democratic institutions. Let not, 
therefore, any one be surprised, that 
O’Connell and his gang should cry, 
“Down with Popery in Spain,” whilst 
they are, at the same time, crying, 
“ Hurrah for Popery in Ireland.” 


This is a view of the case, which 
we are the more anxious to impress 
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upon our readers, because there are 
many who suppose that O’Connell’s 
radicalism is subservient to his popery, 
instead of his popery being subservient 
to his radicalism. ‘The mistake might 
lead to serious inconvenience, and can- 
not he too speedily corrected. That 
there are many of his deluded follow- 
ers, who are actuated by a desire for 
the exaltation of their church, is most 
true; but that the leaders, without 
whom they would be a headless trunk, 
are thus minded, cannot be for one 
moment believed by those who, with 
any ordinary intelligence, examine their 
characters or observe their conduct. 
Popery is the steam-engine which they 
willingly employ to navigate the good 
ship, Revolution. It is the only power 
by which the machinery of faction could 
be brought to bear, with effect, upon 
our monarchical constitution. There- 
fore, it is to be exalted, at any expense, 
and by every means. Its priests are 
to be favored and flattered as para- 
gons of excellence, because they are 
willing to act the part of demons of 
discord ; and all who would expose its 
errors, or counteract its mal-practices, 
are to be overborne by clamour and 
intimidation. But let it once range 
itself on the side of Conservative 
policy, and see how soon it will be ex- 
ploded. 


This appears from the fact, that in 
England, many enlightened and loyal 
Roman Catholic gentlemen, who are 
friends to peace and order, have joined 
the Conservatives, and taken an active 
part against the O’Connell-Melbourne 
administration. It also appears from 
the fact, that, in Upper Canada, during 
the late election struggle, the loyal 
Roman Catholics and the loyal Orange- 
men made common cause against the 
partizans of discord and sedition. In 
one place the Roman Catholic candi- 
date was supported by the Orange- 
men ; in another, the Orangemen were 
supported by Roman Catholics ; and 
this union has led to a triumph of 
constitutional principles, which has 
stricken dismay into the heart of the 
Roebuck faction, and postponed, at 
least, if not prevented, the dismember- 
ment of the empire. 


But we must not further digress. 
Our object in calling the attention of 
our readers to this subject, is, to point 
out to them the error of those, who 
imagine that the only remedy for the 
evils at present afflicting the country, 
is to be found in the repeal of the act 


of emancipation. They are wrong. 
That act has affected us, by augment- 
ing radicalism, more than by exalting 
popery ; and the remedy should con- 
sist in curbing the one, rather than in 
proscribing the other. We will not 
say more at present, than that we 
are persuaded the threatening aspect 
which affairs have assumed at the pre- 
sent moment, would rapidly disappear, 
if the elective franchise qualification 
were only raised a very little above its 
present low level in Jreland. We now 
return to our proper subject. 

It was curious, and at the same time 
disgusting, to see the shifts to which 
the ministerial party were driven, to 
meet the very strong case which had 
been made against them by Sir Henry 
Hardinge. Of General Evans he had 
spoken with respect. He avoided all 
hostile criticism upon his military ope- 
rations. He even suggested excuses 
for the disasters and the disgrace at 
Hernani, which must serve to soothe 
the wounded feelings of that discomfited 
officer, and to recognise in Sir Henry, 
if not a kind friend, at least a generous 
enemy. But the speeches of some of 
the ministerial members had been pre- 
pared upon the supposition that Gene- 
ral Evans and the legion were to be 
violently attacked ; and, as their good 
things were not to be thrown away, 
attacked they were resolved to consider 
him. Accordingly, much of their de- 
clamation consisted in denouncing the 
cruelty of aspersing the absent, and 
the want of proper feeling exhibited in 
making the sufferings and humiliation 
of our fellow-subjects in Spain, a 
ground of party triumph. It was in 
vain that Sir Henry protested that this 
was not the case ; that, on the con- 
trary, he had been ready to do the 
brave unfortunates every justice ; that 
he had not given utterance to a word 
which could justify such misrepresen- 
tations. All this was in vain. His 
honourable adversaries would have it, 
that he cruelly disparaged General 
Evans and the legion ; and he was as- 
sailed with a violence of language, and 
an insolence of demeanour, which 
caused a brief interruption of the 
courtesies of debate, and might, had he 
not treated it with the quiet scorn which 
it deserved, have led to consequences 
that might have been fatal. But this 
was but one of the many weak devices 
of the enemy, by which the ministerial 
party were discreditably signalized. 

When pressed by the objection, that 
by interfering as we have done, we 
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are dictating to an independent nation 
the form of its government, and seek- 
ing to impose upon it a hated sovereign, 
Lord John Russell exclaimed, “ What 
an absurdity! Who could think that 
the national will of a people like the 
Spaniards, could be coerced by the 
handful of men composing the British 
legion?” When urged to withdraw 
this handful of men, who can be of so 
little use in determining the issue of 
the struggle, we are met by the exclama- 
tion, from Sir R. Fergusson, and Mr. 
Sheil, “ What, withdraw the legion! 
That would be to place one foot of 
Don Carlos on the throne! That 
would be to re-establish the inquisition, 
in all its horrors, and to consign to its 
racks and dungeons the brave men who 
are at present fighting for their liber- 
ties!” In the one case, Evans, and 
his ten thousand, are as nothing ; in 
the other case they are as everything. 
In the one case their withdrawal would 
be ruin to the Qucen’s cause ; in the 
other, their aid is scarcely an advan- 
tage! What, we ask, is to be thought 
of a cause thus depended, where the 
adversaries cannot maintain one point, 
without destroying the only ground 
upon which they could siand in main- 
ing another? Where, if interference 
is to be advocated, it is by declaring 
that it is nugatory ; and if the discon- 
tinuance of that interference is to be 
resisted, it is by declaring, that, with- 
out it, the Queen cannot be maintained 
upon the throne of Spain! And these 
are the contradictions which are to be 
forced down the throat of the people 
of England, by a tyrannical Whig- 
radical majority in Parliament! 

How wise and how righteons, but, 
alas! how contrasted with our unprin- 
cipled and miserable mispolicy, is the 
conduct of the United States, in their 
intercourse with other nations! The 
following extract from the late message 
of the President to Congress, which 
was quoted by Sir William Follet in 
his admirable and .nanswerable speech, 
will be read by the Briton who is jea- 
lous for the honour of his country, with 
feelings of mingled shame and admira- 
tion :— 


« We endeavour to conduct our inter- 
course with foreign nations, with open- 
ness and sincerity; promptly avowing 
our objects, and seeking to establish that 
mutual frankness which is as beneficial 
in the dealings of nations as of men. 
We have no disposition, and we disclaim 
al] right to meddle in disputes, whether 
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national or foreign, that may subvert th 
other countries—regarding them in their hi 
actual state as social communities, and se 
preserving a strict neutrality in all their 
controversies. Well knowing the tried a 
valor of our people, and our exhaustless tl 
resources, we neither anticipate nor fear Pp 
any designed aggression ; and in the con- 0 
sciousness of our own just conduct, we tl 
feel a security that we shall never be v 
called upon to exert our determination n 
never to permit an invasion on our right, 3] 
without punishment or redress.” | e 
v 


And what is the form of govern- 
ment, for the imposing of which upon 5 
a foreign country, the honour and the 


: : € 
interest of England are thus compro- 5 
mised ? A wild and unmitigated de- h 


mocracy ! A system of anarchical mis- 
rule, that would seem constructed for P 
the purpose of rendering Spain an 
Ishmael amongst the nations of Eu- 
rope! A single chamber, universal 
suffrage, annual elections—these are 
the leading features of the representa- 
tive system, which our liberal Whig- 
radical government would, in its be- 
neficence, confer upon a country which 
exulted in its absolute monarchy for 
more than a thousand years ; and which 
we seek to establish, by force of arms, 
against the almost universal reclama- 
tion of the Spanish people! If it were 
a blessing, as it is a curse, we woultl 
have no right to impose it upon them 
against their will; but, seeing that it 
is regarded with aversion, if not ab« 
horrence, by all the best of those for 
whose behoof it was contrived, nothing 
can exceed our iniquity in inflicting it 
upon them, but, alone, our infatuation ! 
We would be glad to know why 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia might not 
conspire to impose a despotic form of 
government upon us, with just as much 
show of right and reason as we can 
lay claim to, in our interference in the 
Spanish contest. They are not less 
interested in propagating opinions of 
one kind, than we may fancy ourselves 
to be in propagating opinions of 
another. Besides, the very fact of our 
assisting in revolutionizing Spain, may 
lead them to think that we would be 
equally ready to lend a helping hand 
to any infidels or anarchists by whom 
their own governments might be en- 
dangered. We thus give them both 
the motive and the justification for 
making open or secret war upon our 
institutions ; and, if any traitors, in any 
part of our extended dominions, should 
receive countenance or assistance in 
any efforts which they may make for 
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the overthrow of British authority, we 
have no one to blame for it but our- 
selves. 

And is there, on the habitable globe, 
a country that has more to dread from 
the left-handed policy that we are now 
pursuing in the Peninsula, than our 
own? With an empire extending to 
the extremities of the earth, upon 
which it may be literally said the sun 
never sets, we are vulnerable on all 
sides, in our foreign settlements, while 
even in the very heart of our dominions 
we cannct be said to be free from dan- 
ger. Russia, with a wily ferocity, lies 
in watch for our possessions in the 
east ; America, in the west, would have 
no objection, at our expense, to enlarge 
her borders ; and can any one contem- 
plate the condition of Ireland, and say 
that we are wholly secure against 
foreign or domestic enemies? Such 
is the condition of the country, the 
rvlers of which have, as it were, given 
the initiative to a system of revolution- 
ary intervention, which must excite the 
alarm, and provoke the indignation of 
every legitimate government in Eu- 
rope. We leave the intelligent reader 
to consider the probable consequences 
of this, and to say whether, circum- 
stanced as we are, in grasping at the 
shadow of a free constitution in Spain, 
we are not taking the most effectual 
means of destroying the substance of 
one in the British empire. 

And has our interference been effec- 
tual in bringing the present contest to 
a speedy termination? Alas! no. We 
have only served to protract the mise- 
ries of this barbarous and unnatural 
contest. Our entrance upon thie 
theatre of war, was a signal for re- 
pudiating the humanity by which its 
atrocities were beginuing to be tem- 
pered ; and, without being able to gain 
any decisive advantage for one party, 
we have just retarded the complete 
triumph of the other—a triumph which 
would have given the Spanish people 
a sovereign of their choice, who, what- 
ever may be his character, could not, 
by possibility, be worse than the thou- 
sand vulgar scheming tyrants who are 
at present trampling upon their ancient 
institutions, and exhibiting, wherever 
an opportunity presents itself, the in- 
solence of despots, the cupidity of stock 
jovbers, the manners of profligates, and 
the ferocity of barbarians. 

But it is even doubtful how far the 
cause of the Queen has been served by 
our influence, and there are individuals 
of no mean authority by whom it is 
Vou, IX. 


considered positively injurious. The 
following passage from the triumphant 
speech of Sir Robert Peel, is well 
worthy, on the part of the advocates 
of interference, of the most grave con- 
sideration :— 


« The noble lord opposite said that if 
the Spanish government had shown half 
the energy and activity which had been 
exhibited by General Evans, the war 
would long since have been brought to an 
end. But what was the cause of that 
inactivity on behalf of the Spanish gene- 
rals? It might arise from the reliance 
placed by a nation like Spain, in the aid 
of a neighbour when that neighbour 
began to interfere, or it might arise from 
a jealousy of that interference. If either 
of these were the ruling causes of the in- 
activity on the part of the Spanish gene- 
rals, it was clear that this country, by her 
intervention, obstructed the successful 
termination of this contest, and would 
preclude the satisfactory establishment of 
constitutional liberty in Spain. While he 
would adhere with the most perfect good 
faith to every obligation-—while he would 
give the assistance of a more effective 
naval force if it could be supplied, yet he 
would shrink from the extension of the 
treaty beyond its legitimate object—he 
was to contend against the commence- 
ment of a system which would bring his 
Majesty’s troops, marine or infantry, into 
collision with the Spanish people. It was 
on these grounds that he should support 
the resolution proposed by his right hon. 
and gallant friend, and he hoped that 
those hon. gentlemen who were averse to 
the ravages of war would well consider 
what the effect would be if they lent the 
sanction of their high authority to the 
extension of the principle. Men of dif- 
ferent political opinions might well on this 
occasion combine in support of the reso- 
lution of his right hon. and gallant friend. 
Those who thought that when a great 
country like England interfered, it ought 
to do so by the application of military 
forces immediately under its own orders 
and control, and responsible to the govern- 
ment, might protest against the continu- 
ance of the British Legion; those who 
think with the highest military authority 
in England that the cause of liberty in 
Spain never will be promoted by foreign 
interference, may agree to that resolution ; 
those who concur in deprecating the em- 
ployment of an ill-disciplined army, not 
subject to the military rules of their own 
country, may object to the continuance 
of the British Legion in Spain; those 
who took higher views and who thought 
that the subjects of one nation were not 
justilied in destroying the lives of another 
people to raise a single name, and who 
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held that warfare should be limited to 
cases of extreme peril, or the necessity for 
vindicating the national honour, might 
unite in support of the resolution of his 
right hon. and gallant friend; those, also, 
who hesitated as to the justice of this 
country interfering to correct political er- 
rors, and to punish the unfortunate inha- 
bitants of the Basque provinces for their 
fidelity, which all admired—all these 
might combine in deprecating the conti- 
nuance of this species of armed inter- 
ference with the affairs of Spain, and the 
extension of the treaty beyond its legi- 
timate objects. There were other pow- 
erful reasons for discouraging and termi- 
nating this warfare. The violation of a 
principle hitherto held sacred, which for- 
bade one nation dictating to other coun- 
tries their legitimate governor or the form 
of constitution under which they should 
live. Again, the signal failure of the ex- 
periment as to the promotion of the ob- 
ject for which it was intended, and the 
probable excitation of the jealousies of the 
Spanish nation, and their fears lest the 
constitution should be unstable because it 
was not created by native hands—all 
these were considerations in favour of the 
resolution now before the house. Depend 
upon it the public gorge was rising against 
the continuance of this system. The 
people of England saw men returning 
without pay, in distress and destitution; 
visible appeals to the sympathies of their 
countrymen, appeals much more powerful 
than any argument that could be offered, 


and calculated by such an exhibition of 


the British uniform to raise a prejudice. 
It would, therefore, be no shame to dis- 
continue a system which could only bring 
discredit on this nation, and would ter- 
minate with no benefit to Spain. The 
house had been told that there would be 
bonfires at St. Petersburgh, and rejoicings 
in the camp of Don Carlos; but let not 
the house be scared by such considerations, 
Better that those bonfires should be seen, 
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and those acclamations heard, than that 
hon. members should be upbraided by 
the remorse of their own consciences for 
lending themselves to a course of policy, 
wkich experiment had proved futile be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt.” 


And now, we, for the present, take 
our leave of this important subject. 
To the vulgar cant, of advocating the 
cause of despotism, because we freely 
express our objections to the course 
that has been pursued for the purpose 
of giving a foreign and factious sup- 
port to a revolutionary throne that is 
merely a masque to cover a sanguinary 
democracy, we deign no reply. Suf- 
fice it to say, it is known, by those who 
utter it, to be utterly a absolutely 
false, and can now impose upon no one 
who is not desirous of being deceived. 
We enter not into the domestic con- 
cerns of a country with whose internal 
regulations we have nothing to do. We 
would rigidly practise towards others 
the same rule which we desire to be 


observed towards ourselves ; and as 
long as our neighbours continued 


peaceably disposed towards us, and as 
long as their form of government did 
not threaten us with any immediate 
peril, so long we would hold ourselves 
unjustifiable in preventing them from 
moulding and fashioning their institu- 
tions in the manner most agreeable to 
themselves. That our rulers have not 
done so, in the case of Spain, we 
deeply regret; and our regret would 
be the same, if, instead of interfering 
in support of a wild and impracticable 
democracy, they had interfered for the 
opposite purpose, and sought, by force 
of arms, to impose an obnoxious legi- 
timate sovereign, upon a people ripe 
for and desirous of constitutional free- 
dom. 
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We believe it was Sir John Malcolm 
who sensibly observed that “he who 
desires to be well acquainted with a 
people, will uot reject their popular 
stories, or local superstitions.” The 
rude traditions which from father to 
son have been transmitted through, 
perhaps, a decade of generations, con- 
tain, we may safely assert, in every 
clime, some true indications of national 
history and character ; and though en- 
cumbered with the additions of each 
successive narrator, obscured by the 
failing memory, or distorted by the 
patriotic vanity or superstitious igno- 
rance of their depositaries, furnish often 
most valuable—uand sometimes the only 
—guides to discovering the habits, re- 
ligion, and origin of those to whom 
they relate, and with whose charac- 
teristic traits it is no illogical or strained 
inference to believe them strongly im- 
pressed. We are, therefore, well dis- 
posed to consider the wanderer, who 
goes about from hut to hamlet, through 
wilds and glades, and the less crowded 
haunts of mankind, noting down the 
ancient stories and marvellous tales of 
village sages, and sylvan chroniclers, 
as a labourer by no means contemptible 
in the great field of literature. The 
grave historiographer, it is true, who, 
in the dusty nook of some dimlit and 
antique library, pores over the written 
memorials of past times, may not as 
readily admit this fact as we do; and 
yet we believe that the man of legends 
will be found to furnish, upon the 
whole, his due quota of value in historic 
investigation, and like the gaze-hound, 
who runs upon the more obvious and 
rapid sense of sight, often recovers 
the object of their common search, 
when it has baffled by distance the 
slower sagacity of the other. 

Scotland is peculiarly rich in tra- 
ditionary lore, more especially in relics 
of a comparatively recent period. She 
has had, in addition, the good fortune 
to have her tales of border warfare, 
and feudal chivalry, of mailed barons 
and kilted lairds, recorded by the 
ablest pens, and drest in all the attrac- 
tions which the inspiration of romance 
and poetry could throw around them, 
till at the present day little of her soil 
is without some hallowing recollection, 


* Highland Rambles, and Long Legends to shorten the Way. By Sir Thomas 


Highland Rambles. 


RAMBLES.* 


and the foot of the traveller can tread 
no glade, or crag, or highland moor, 
that heroic feat, or stern revenge, or 
tender love-tryste has not sanctified. 
And yet that somewhat is still left for 
the sedulous gleaner to collect, even 
amidst the storied Highlands of Scot- 
land, the appearance of the volumes 
now before us evidences. 

Sir Thomas Dick Lauder has already 
more than once solicited, and obtained, 
the approbation of the literary world 
as a philosopher, a novelist, a man of 
taste and erudition ; and we confess 
the fault, if fault it be, of taking up his 
* Highland Rambles,” not with a pre- 
disposition to be pleased with what we 
should find in them, but certainly with 
a presentiment that we should find 
much to be pleased with ; and, indeed, 
though we can lay no claim to the 
second-sight of his own gifted com- 
patriots, yet we can now assert that our 
presentiment has not deceived us. 

To the first part of its title, our au- 
thor’s work can lay little claim, and in 
so far we are bound to admit we felt 
some disappointment. There are, 
indeed, many excellent descriptions of 
local scenery throughout, yet they have 
the iinpress rather of feelings which 
arise from the memory of past contem- 
plation, than of present survey, and 
suggest not to our minds the idea of 
one who speaks with a full heart of 
what his eye is then dwelling upon. 
Besides, we meet few travelling inci- 
dents, or the circumstances and vitali- 
ties, if we may so say, of a real tour ; 
so that it would not be very difficult 
to persuade us that the worthy baronet 
—as was once insinuated of Brydone— 
performed his “ Ramble” within the 
precincts of his own study, or even 
upon the cushions of his easy chair, 
with, it may be, now and then a snatch 
of slumber, to suggest some romantic 
accident, or heighten the coloring of a 
ghost story—the rather as the docale, if 
our memory serves us, lies in the neigh- 
bourhood of his own mansion, and 
every inch of the ground well known 
to our intelligent author. Yet it 
would not be just to refuse altogether 
his own explanation of the matter, as 
“the brown heaths, and black plashy 
bogs” that stretch away from the ro- 
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mantic Valley of the Findhorn towards 
Grantown—for such was the extent of 
the tour—afford little for the pen to 
record, either of romantic scenery, or 
way-faring adventure; and we fully 
admit that Sir ‘Thomas has chosen the 
best possible substitute for those gene- 
ral accessories of touring, and we give 
our award that the “long legends” of 
himself and his pleasant companions— 
be they fictitious or real personages— 
have quite reconciled ws, as they did, 
or might have reconciled them to the 
dreariness of their moorland journey. 

We have said there are many and 
excellent descriptive scenes in these 
volumes, and we will now offer one 
from amongst them, though it may 
almost seem to put in hazard the cor- 
rectness of our opinion on this subject, 
and the propriety of the infereuce we 
have drawn from it. It is full of the 
true perceptive feeling of the beautiful 
in nature : a sweet picture of the re- 
pose of still life, with just so much ani- 
mation as by contrast deepens that 
repose, till it sinks with double tender- 
ness into the heart : 


«The sun had not yet disappeared be- 
hind the mountains on the western side 
of Loch Lomond, and the unruffled sur- 
face of the lake was gleaming with his 
parting rays, when the Laird of Macfar- 
Jane, as he was returning from the chase, 
looked down from the ridge of a hill over 
the glorious scene that lay extended be- 
neath him. His eyes travelled far along 
the calm expanse of the waters, till they 
lost themselves in the distance, amid the 
tufted and clustering islands, which lay 
glittering in the fleeting light like gems 
on the bosom of Beauty,—he then re- 
called them along the romantic undula- 
tions and irregularities of its shores, to 
dwell with peculiar pride and inward 
satisfaction on the wide stretch of those 
rich and smiling pastures which he could 
call his own, and on the numerous herds 
of cattle which his vassals were ~ then 
driving to their home-grazings for the 
night. All was still and silent around, 
save when the quiet of the balmy evening 
air was gently broken by those rural 
sounds which, when blended together 
and softened by distance, as they then 
were to Macfarlane’s ear, never fail to 
produce a musical harmony, that thrills 
to the very heart of the true lover of 
nature. The lowing of the cattle—the 
occasional prolonged shouts of the herds- 
men—the watchful bark of their attend- 
ant dogs, careful to permit no individual 
of their charge to stray from the main 


body—the shrill and solitary scream of 


the eagle, coming from the upper regions 
of the sky, as he soared to his place of 
repose amid the towering crags of Ben 
Lomond—and, lastly, the mingled cawing 
of the retreating army of rooks as they 
wheeled away in black battalions, to seek 
for undisturbed roost among the branches 
of that forest which then filled the whole 
country, from Loch Lomond to Glen 
Urchay, with a dark and interminable 
sea of foliage.” 


This is really good, and, if not 
poetry is strongly tinctured with the 
true poetic spirit, Why there be 
those we wot of—but “ comparisons 
are odious”—who write themselves 
down poets and flourish in certain little 
gaudy, gold and satin clad tomes 
(whose periodic times are the same as 
our own planet) that would think such 
a morsel a valuable stock in trade. 
Nay, let them have such stuff for ma- 
terial, with a ten foot rule to snip it 
into lengths by, and Walker’s Rhyming 
Dictionary (the blessings of unbitten 
nails, and unbeaten walls, rest for ever 
on that dear head) to set the lines a 


jingling, and, our life upon it, they 


will trick you out as pretty a piece of 
descriptive pastoral withal, as ever 
gladdened the ears of a cockney, even 
on a May morning, when Bow-bells 
were ringing. 

Sir Thomas, too, is no unskilful 
hand at a darker scene, where suffer- 
ing, and mortal anguish, and the deep 
despair of unflinching hearts are to be 
depicted. See how, with a few touches, 
he sketches the outline of such a pic- 
ture, a youth’s pencil may fill in the 
coloring of the piece. 


«“ They rolled themselves into the 
shallow pool, and wallowed together in a 
knot. They gasped like dying men, and 
their eye-balls glared and started from 
their sockets with the agony they en- 
dured; and in their utter despair they 
sucked the muddy water of the lochan in 
which they lay, to cool their burning 
mouths and throats. Macfarlane felt as 
if they had been already consigned to the 
purifying pains of that purgatory through 
which, as his religion told him, their 
guilty souls must pass. Their bewildered 
brains spun round, and strange and ter- 
rific shapes seemed to pass before their 
eyes. Some short ejaculations for mercy 
were breathed, but not a groan, nor a 
word, nor a sound of complaint, was per- 
mitted to escape from any one of their 
manly breasts, even although the pool, 
their last frail hope, was now fast drying 
up from the intensity of the heat,” 
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The legend of “ Big John the Ren- 
ter” is in itself admirable, and admi- 
rably narrated, abounding in passages 
of unforced and felicitous humour, de- 
picting so naturally the generous sim- 
ple-mindedness of the giant highlander, 
that we cannot resist the temptation of 
epitomising some of its incidents, 
though we are conscious that, in so 
doing, we must in no small degree in- 
fringe on the excellencies to which we 
have alluded, and diminish the force of 
the whole. 

Ian More Arrach, as he was called 
from his lofty stature and his occupa- 
tion of renting cows for their milk, 
was a man of great symmetry and sur- 
prising strength, who led a simple ho- 
madal life among the hills of his native 
Ross-shire, save when an occasional 
fair brought him to the villages to dis- 
pose of his cheeses, On one of those 
visits it was his fortune to be attracted 
by “the red, and tinsel, and silk, and 
wool and feather glories” of a recruit- 
ing serjeant, to whom he soon, in his 
turn, became an object of anxious spe- 
culation. The warrior, as might be 
expected, resolves on a conquest ; his 
party are halted opposite to where Ian 
stood ; one or two shrill shrieks of the 
fife and a roll of the drum are succeed- 
ed by a martial oration, and the de- 
lighted Ian is inveigled to enter a tent 
and drink bumpers to the king’s health, 
All the customary allurements are put 
in operation, but the rustic’s head is 
made of less excitable muterial than 
the serjeant had calculated, and, having 
drained the ale-can to the bottom, he 
quietly remarks, 


“ Troth she maun be goin’ her ways 
home; she has a far gate to traivil.” 

“ Stuff,” cried the serjeant; “surely 
you cannot have forgotten you have 
taken the king’s money.” 


Our hero, with downright simplicity 
and the most amusing gravity, mildly 
denies the inference that he has volun- 
tarily enlisted. The man of war re- 
plies ; Jan rejoins, and is making for 
the door when the serjeant arrests him. 


«¢ Troth, she wudna’ be wussin’ to hort 
her,’ said Ian, lifting up the serjeant like 
a child, before he knew where he was; 
‘but sit doon tere, oot o’ ta way, till her 
nainsell redds hersel of ta lave, and wuns 
awa’.’ 

« Making two strides with his burden 
towards a large cask of ale that stood on 
end in one corner of the place, he set the 


gallant hero down so forcibly on the top 
of it, that the crazy rotten boards gave 
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way, and he was crammed backwards, in 
a doubled up position, into the yawning 
mouth of the profound, whilst surges of 
beer boiled and frothed up around him. 
Tan would have charitably relieved the 
man from so disagreeablea situation, which 
was by no means that which he had in- 
tended him to occupy; but, ere he wist, 
he was assailed by the whole party like a 
swarm of bees. The place of strife was 
sufficiently narrow, a circumstance much 
in favour of the light troops, who now 
made a simultaneous movement on him, 
with the intention of prostrating him on 
the ground, but he stood like a colossus, 
and nothing could budge him ; whilst, at 
the same time, he never dealt a single 
blow as if at all in anger, but ever and 
anon, as his hands became so far liberated 
as to enable him to seize on one of his 
assailants, he wrenched him away from 
his own person, and tossed him from him, 
either forth of the tent door, or as far at 
least as its bounds would allow, some 
falling among the hampers and boxes— 
some falling like a shower upon the poor 
owners of the booth—and some falling 
upon the unfortunate serjeant. The red- 
nosed priestess of this fragile temple of 
Bacchus, shrieked in sweet harmony with 
the groans of the knock-kneed and broken 
down tailor, and in the midst of the melee, 
one unhappy recruit, who was winging his 
way through the air from the power- 
ful projectile force ofjIan More, came 
like a chain-shot against the upright poles 
of the tent—the equilibrium of its whole 
system was destroyed—down came the 
cross beam—the covering blankets col- 
lapsed and sank—and, in a moment, 
nothing appeared to the eyes of those 
without but a mighty heap, that heaved 
and groaned underneath like some vol- 
canic mountain in labour previous to an 
eruption. And an eruption to be sure 
there was—for, to the great astonishment 
of the whole market people, Jan More 
Arrach’s head suddenly appeared through 
a rent that took place in the rotten 
blanket, with his face in a red hot state 
of perspiration, and his mouth gasping for 
breath. After panting like a porpus for 
a few seconds, he made a violent effort, 
reared himself upon bis legs, and thrust- 
ing his feet out at the aperture, which 
had served as a door to the tent, he fled 
away with all the effect of a fellucca 
under a press of sail, buffetting his way 
through the multitude of people and 
cattle, as a vessel would toss aside the 
opposing billows; and then shooting like 
a meteor up the side of the mountain that 
flanked the strath, he left his flowing 
drapery behind him in fragments and 
shreds adhering to every bush he passed 


by, bounded like a stag over its sky line, 
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and disappeared ‘rom the astonished eyes 
of the beholders.” 

The valorous serjeant, however, re- 
solves on a recapture, cost what it 
may ; he collects his whole force, and 
placing himself at their head, the ex- 
pedition moves up the wild mountain 
to the sod hovel of the renter. 


«¢ John Mackay, otherwise Ian More 
Arrach, open to us in the name of King 
George,’ cried the serjeant, standing at 
the full length of his pike from the door, 
and poking against it with the point of 
the weapon. 

«¢ Fat wad King Shorge hae wi’ Ian 
More,’ demanded the Highlander. ’ 


In reply the serjeant delivers himself 
of an oration wherein he exhorts the 
deserter to surrender at discretion, 
with a gracious promise that he shall 
not be exactly shot. While he spoke 
the back wall of the edifice was hurled 
outwards, the roof fell in, and a cloud 
of dust arose from the ruins. 


“« Ha! look sharp, my lads!’ eried the 
serjeant, ‘ be on your mettle !’ 

“The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth, when the Herculean form of Ian 
More arose before his eyes, from amidst 
the debris and dust, as did the figure of 
the Genii from the jar, before those of 
the fisherman in the eastern fable. 

«¢ There he is, by Jupiter ! cried the 
serjeant, involuntarily retreating a step 
or two. ‘On him—on him, and seize 
him, my brave boys!’ 

“The nature of the spot seemed to 
forbid all hope of escape. The party 
blocked up the space in front of the 
bothy, and the narrow stripe of ground 
that stretched along between the lake on 
the one hand, and the cliffs on the other, 
grew more and more confined as it ran 
back wards, until it disappeared altogether 
at a point about an hundred yards distant, 
where the crags rose sheer up out of the 
water. In this direction lan More moved 
slowly off, after throwing on the throng 
of his assailants a grim smile, which, 
however, had more of pity than of anger 
in it. Be‘ore he had taken a dozen steps, 
the most forward of the party were at 
his skirts. He turned smartly round, 
and suddenly catching up the first man 
in his arms, he sent him spinning 


throngh the air into the lake, as if 


he had been a puppy dog. The next 
in succession Was seized with astonish- 
ment, but before he could shake him- 
self free of it, he was seized by some- 
thing more formidable, I mean “by the 
jron hands of Ian More, who flung him 
also far amid the waters after his fellow. 
A whole knot of those who followed 


then sprang upon him at once, but he 
patted them off, one after another, as if 
they had been so many flies, and that he 
had been afraid to hurt them; but, as it 
was impossible for him to accommodate 
his hits with mathematical precision to 
the gentleness of his intentions, some of 
the individuals who received them bore 
the marks of them for many a day after- 
wards. The ardour of the attack be- 
came infinitely cooled down. But still 
there were certain fiery spirits whocoveted 
glory. These, as they came boldly up, 
successively shared the fate of those who 
had gone before them. Some wera 
stretched out, as chance threw them, to 
measure their dimensions on the terra 
firma, whilst others were hurled hissing 
hot into the lake, where they were left 
at leisure to form some estimate of their 
own specific gravity, in a depth of water 
which was just shallow enough to save 
them from drowning.” 


After this specimen of his prowess, 
we may well conceive that any further 
attempt at capture would be unavailing. 
What force could not achieve, was, 
however, effected with the utmost ease 
by the command of the chief of the 
clan, and Ian yielded himself up a 
genuine volunteer, and was sent for- 
ward to his regiment. 

Having been placed one bitter win- 
try night to take charge of a six 
pounder on a battery, our hero, in the 
simplicity of his heart, could see no- 
thing in the order beyond what the 
words literally imported, and, thinking 
he would best consult his own comfort, 
and that of his charge, by seeking a 
place of shelter, he “quietly removed 
the gun from its carriage, and, poising 
it on his shoulder, carried it delibe- 
rately away. The sentinels whom he 
passed, full of highland superstitions, 
challenged him in succession, but he 
was too much absorbed in his own 
work to reply, and, instead of oppos- 
ing such a phantom, each sentry fled 
before it, and the whole rampart was 
speedily cleared. When the visiting 
serjeant went his rounds,-he was un- 
challenged at Ian’s post, and discovers 
that both the gun and its guardian 
have absconded. 


“«« Lord ha’ mercy on us!’ exclaimed 
the corporal, «I see’d the man planted 
here myself alongside the piece of ord- 
nance; what can have become of them 
both ?’ 

««°Tis mortal strange,’ said the ser- 
jeant. ‘Do you stand fast here, corporal, 
till we go down the rampart a bit, to see 
if we can see any thing.’ 
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«« « Nay, with your leave, serjeant,’ said 
the corporal, ¢ I see no use in leaving me 
here to face the devil. Had we not 
better go and report this strange matter 
to the officer of the guard ?” 

*«« Nonsense,—obey my orders; and 
if you do see the devil, be sure you make 
him give you the countersign,’ said the 
serjeant, who had had all such fears rub- 
bed off by a long life of hard service. 

“On walked the serjeant along the 
rampart. The other sentries were gone 
also. One man only he at last found, 
and him he dragged forth from under a 
gun-carriage. 

«+ Why have you deserted your post, 
you trembling wretch?’ demanded the 
serjeant. 

«“« Did you not see it, then?’ said the 
man, with a terrified look. 

«+See what ?’ asked the serjeant. 

««¢ The devil in the shape of Ian More 
Arrach, with his face like a flaming fur- 
nace, shouldering a four-and-twenty 
pounder,’ replied the man ; ¢ och, it was a 
terrible sight.’ 

««¢ By jingo, my boy, your back will be 
made a worse spectacle of before long, if 
I don't mistake,’ said the serjeant.” 


Voices were now heard ; the fugi- 
tive sentries had given the alarm, and 
the whole garrison was thrown into 
confusion and dismay. At length the 
tumult reached the commanding officer, 
who hurried with all speed tu the bat- 
tery. Having heard a thousand incre- 
dible and conflicting stories, he pro- 
ceeded to the barrack-room, where Ian 
was found “snug in bed and sound 
asleep, with the piece of artillery in his 
arms, and his cheek close to the muz- 
zle, which was sticking out from under 
the blanket that covered both of 
them.” - 


«©¢ What made you leave your post, 
you rascal?’ demanded the serjeant of 
the guard, so much provoked as to forget 
himself before his commanding officer. 

«“ «Nay, nay,’ said the colonel, who 
already knew something of Jan, from the 
letter which he had received from his 
chief, ‘you cannot say that he has left 
his post; for you see he has taken his 
post along with him.’ 

«<«Ts na ta wee bit gunnie as weil aside 
her naneezell, here,’ said Ian, with an in- 
nocent smile. ‘ Is she na mockell better 
here aside her nanesell, nor wi’ her nane- 
sell stannin cauld an weet aside her yon- 
der on ta Pattry ??” 


The belief in magic influence, and 
the domination of supernatural beings 
over mankind, which, in one shape or 
other, pervaded the whole world, has 


gradually given way, in every land, 
before the spread of civilization, and 
the light of true knowledge; but the 
mists of that superstition which held 
the stoutest hearts in its debasing 
thrall, has hung longer over the wilds 
of Scotland and our own island, than, 
we believe, over any other country 
that calls itself civilized. It is not to 
be wondered then, that so many tales 
of witchery are to be found associated 
with the knolls and ruins of either 
kingdom. Our author has recorded 
the fatal effects of this influence on the 
mind of a generous and brave man in 
the tragic story of John Macpherson, 
of Invereshie. 

A man of melancholy temperament 
increased by a life of seclusion, the 
charms of a lovely, accomplished, and 
romantic woman drew him from his 
retirement, and he made her his wife. 
Her extreme fondness for wandering 
“at the witching hour of night” by the 
light of the moon, amid the graves of 
a neighbouring churchyard, a casual 
swoon, (during which Macpherson sup- 
posed her soul had departed, and her 
body was reanimated by some unholy 
spirit,) a thousand chance expressions, 
which, to his distempered faney, brought 
unequivocal confirmation of his suspi- 
cions, all impress the mind of the 
wretched husband with the conviction 
of his wife’s intercourse with superna- 
tural powers against which his better 
sense and tender affections strongly 
but vainly struggled. We shall not 
follow our author as he develops the 
workings of his hero’s mind or depicts 
the progress of his feelings ; though in 
these as well as in the conception of 
Scottish character, the reality of his 
dialogue, the felicity with which he 
introduces the wild superstitions of his 
country and the pictorial—we would 
say graphic but that the phrase nau- 
seates us—power of his scenes he not 
unfrequently reminds us of Scott, Let 
him describe in his own words the 
husband’s interview with his wife. 


“Tt was now midnight. The revelry 
which had raged within its walls was 
silent, and the guests, wearied with the 
feast and the dance, and the tired ser- 
vants, were alike buried in sleep. John 
of Invereshie stole to his lady’s chamber. 
She, too, had retired to rest, and that 
deep and quiet sleep which results from 
purity and innocence of soul had shed its 
balm upon her pillow. Her lamp was 
extinguished, but the moonbeams shone’ 
full through the casement directly on the 
bed where her beautiful form was dis.’ 
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posed, and touched her lovely features 
with the pale polished glaze of marble. 
Had it not been for her long dark eye- 
lashes, and those raven ringlets that, es- 
caping from their confinement, had stray- 
ed over her snowy neck, she might in very 
deed, have been mistaken for some exqui- 
sitely sculptured monumental figure. For 
one moment Invereshie’s purpose was 
shaken. But it was for one moment 
only; for as memory brought back to 
him the lonely churchyard—her appeal to 
the moon—the mysterious events that 
followed their nocturnal meeting, and all 
those after circumstances which had com- 
bined to produce that awful and to him 
infallible judgment which accident had 
Jed him to hear his old nurse pronounce, 
his dread purpose became firmly restored 
to his mind. He stretched forth his hand 
and griped the wrist of the delicately 
moulded arm that lay upon her bosom, 
The lady awoke in alarm ; but instantly 
recognising her husband, her fears were 
at once tranquillized, and, springing from 
her recumbent posture, she threw herself 
on his neck. Surprised thus unexpectedly 
jnto her embrace, Invereshie stood silent 
and motionless. Love thrilled through 
every fibre with one last expiring effort. 
Aware of the potency of its influence 
over his heart, he threw his eyes upwards, 
and, ignorant and unhappy man ! blinded 
by the dark and bewildering mists of the 
wild superstition that had dominion over 
him, he actually prayed to heaven to give 
him power to go through with his work ; 
and then, with a fixed composure, gained 
from that fancied aid which he imagined 
he was thus experiencing, he calmly and 
quietly turned to the lady. 


«¢ Dost thou see yonder moon?’ said 
he; ‘never was there sky so fair, or 
scene so glorious. The night, too, is 
soft and balmy.—Say, will ye wander 
forth with me a little while to note how 
the eddies of the Feshie are distilled into 
liquid silver by her beams ?’ 

«¢ Let me but wrap me in my robe 
and my velvet mantle, and I will forth 
with you with good will,’ replied the lady, 
quite overjoyed to be thus gratified by 
her husband in the indulgence of her 
romantic propensity for such walls. 
* How kind in you, my love, to think 
thus of my fancies when rest must be so 
needful for you.’ And having hastily 
protected her person from the night air, 
she slipped her arm within her husband's, 
and with a short light step, that but ill 
accorded with the solemn and funereal 
stride of him on whom she leaned, she 
tripped with him down stairs and across 
the dewy lawn. 

*«¢ It is, indeed, a most glorious scene !’ 
exclaimed the enraptured lady. ‘ But, in 
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truth, thou saidst not well, Invereshie, in 
saying, that never was there sky so fair 
or scene so glorious.’ Then smiling in 
his face, and sportively kissing his cheek, 
she innocently added, ‘I trust thou art 
no traitor.’ 

“<¢ Traitor exclaimed Invereshie, 
with a sudden start that might have be- 
trayed him to any one less unsuspicious. 

««¢ Ay, traitor in very deed!’ replied 
the lady laughing. ‘ Traitor truly art 
thou if thou can’st forget the lonely 
churchyard where you bound yourself to 
me for ever, and that broad moon which 
then shed over us her magic influence /” 


«“ ¢ Magic influence ! groaned Invere- 
shie in a deep and hollow tone of an- 
guish, 

“¢ Alas! you are unwell, my dearest?’ 
earnestly exclaimed his anxious and affec- 
tionate wife. ‘I fear you have already 
done too much to-day; and your kind- 
ness to me would make thee thus expose 
thyself when thou wouldst most need 
repose. See yonder dark cloud, too, 
pregnant with storm. Look how it ca- 
reers towards the moon; might not one 
fancy that some demon of the air be- 
strode it? Had we not better return to 
bed? Thou art not well, my love. 
Come, come, let us return.’ 

«+ No!’ replied Invereshie, in a tone 
calculated to disguise his feelings as much 
as possible. ‘I shall get better in the 
air. A sickness—a slight sickness only 
—a little farther walk will rid me of my 
malady.’ 

“The lady said no more; and Invere- 
shie walked onwards with a slow, firm, 
but somewhat convulsive step, treading, 
through the chequered wood by a path 
that wound among green knolls covered 
with birches of stupendous growth, and 
that led them to the rocky banks of the 
Feshie. There they reached a crag that 
projected over a deep and rapid part of 
the stream. Its waves were dancing in 
all the glories of that silver light which 
they borrowed from the bright luminary 
that still rode sublimely within a pure 
haven in the lowering sky, its brilliancy 
increased by contrast with the dense, and 
pitchy, and portentous cloud that came 
sailing sublimely down upon it, like a 
huge winged continent. 

**¢ Invereshie !’ cried the lady, her 
feelings strongly excited by the grandeur 
and beauty of the scene; and bursting 
forth in rapturous ecstacy, ‘do we not 
seem like the beings of another world, as 
we stand on this giddy point, with the 
moon thus pouring out upon us all its 
potent enchantment ?” 

“* Now God and Jesu be my guides 
but I will try thine enchantment!’ cried 
Invereshie. 
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“ Steeling up his heart to the deed, 
and nerving his muscular arms to the ut- 
most, he lifted the light and sylph-like 
form of his lady. One piercing shriek 
burst from her as he poised her aloft,—a 
benighted traveller heard it at a distance, 
crossed himself, and hurried onwards 
with trembling limbs,—and ere the lady 
had uttered another scream, Invereshie 
had thrown her, like a_breeze-borne 
snow-wreath, far amid the bosom of the 
waves. The wretched man bent forward 
from the rock, his fingers clenched, his 
teeth set together, and his eyeballs 
stretching after the object which his 
hands had but just parted with. 

«¢ Holy Virgin, she floats!’ cried he 
as he beheld her, by the light of the 
moonbeam, playing on the ripple that 
followed her form as it was hurried 
down the stream, supported by her wide- 
spread mantle. 

«¢ Help! oh help !—my love!—my 
lord !—’twas madness !—’twas accident ! 
—but oh! mercy and save me !—save, or 
I am lost for ever !’ 

«¢ She floats!’ hoarsely muttered In- 
vereshie, drawing his breath rapidly, and 
with a croaking sound in his throat, that 
spoke the agonizing torture he was en- 
during. ‘Ha! she floats! by Saint 
Mary then was the old woman right! 
Ha! she struggles at yonder tree!’ He 
sprang from the rock to the margin of 
the stream, and scrambled towards the 
spot whither the eddy had whirled the 
already sinking lady. She had caught 
with a death-grasp by one frail twig of 
an alder sapling, though her strength 
was fast failing. Invereshie’s eyes glared 
over her face, as her head and her long 
dripping hair half emerged from the 
water. 

««¢ Help !—oh, save !—oh, help!’ was 
now all she could faintly utter, whilst 
her expiring look fixed itself upon her 
husband. 

««¢ Help, saidst thou? thou canst well 
help thyself by thy foul enchantments !’ 
cried Invereshie. ‘ Blessed Saint Michael 
be mine aid !—thou hadst well nigh taken 
from me my all, fiend that thou art,— 
thou may’st e’en take that twig with 
thee, too!’ and drawing from his belt 
his skian dhu, he sternly divided the 
sapling at its very root. As it parted 
from its hold, the lady disappeared amid 
the rough surges of the rvpid stream, and 
the blindness which superstition had 
thrown over him fell at once from her 
distracted husband. 

««¢ Holy angels, she sank !’ exclaimed 
Invereshie with a maddening yell that 
overwhelmed for a moment the very roar 
ef the flood. ‘My love !—my wife!— 
Oh murderer !— murderer !’ 


“ He rushed wildly among the waters 
to save her. But the impenetrable cloud 
which had been all this time careering 
onwards, at that very instant blotted out 
the moon from the firmament, and left 
his soul to the midnight darkness of re- 
morse and despair.” 


This is, in trath, a melancholy tale, 
and however it may enlist the sympa- 
thies, has, we have little doubt, awak- 
ened the indignation of the fairer por- 
tion of our readers. As it is, however, 
on all occasions our advantage and 
especial delight to keep them in our 
interest and ensure their favor, we 
offer them the only consolation that 
the subject suggests to our minds in 


assuring them, that though the belief 


in woman’s witcheries is as devoutly 
admitted at this day—haud inexperti 
loquimur—as it was in that of our great 
grand-sires, yet it happily leads to 
very different results; and she who 
owns the mightiest spells and strongest 
charms need fear neither the glowing 
ploughshare or the watery ordeal ; but 
is sure to command the homage of en- 
lightened hearts whose only supersti- 
tion is the belief in her divinity. 

Let us now turn to a pleasant nar- 
rative of the gambols of certain squea- 
mish hobgoblins (whose taste was 
outraged by the choice of an unpic- 
turesque site for a house) told by a 
learned dominie with whom our author, 
as it would seem, consorted in his ram- 
ble. The depiction of humorous inci- 
dent appears to be peculiarly congenial 
to the mind of Sir Thomas, and the 
following we think a favorable speci- 
men of his felicity in that vein of feel- 
ing. 

The walls of a mansion which 
the laird of Ballindalloch endeavoured 
to build, having been several times 
swept away by night, and the guards 
frightened from their post, he deter- 
mines himself to watch and discover 
the secret enemy. Night arrives, the 
watch is set, and the laird and his 
henchman take post on the embryo 
tower. The doughty guards try to 
keep up their courage with the cordial 
flask, till at last a bull, feeding in the 
pastures, bellowed at a distance. 

«“¢ Holy Mother, there it comes!’ 
cried Charley. In an instant that hero 
and all the other heroes fled like roe-deer, 
utterly regardless of the volley of threats 
and imprecations which the enraged laird 
discharged after them, like a hailstorm, 
as they retreated, their ears being ren- 
dered deaf to them by the terror which 
bewildered their brains; and in the 
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twinkling of an eye not a man of them 
was to be seen.” 


The laird, thus left alone with Ian, 
vows he wiil find out the mystery, that 
nothing mortal shall move him from 
his post till morning. 


««¢ Whatever you do, Ballindalloch,’ 
replied his faithful henchman, ‘it shall 
never be said that Ian Grant abandoned 
his master, I will’— 

«¢ Jesu Maria! what sound is that?’ 
exclaimed the laird, suddenly interrupting 
him, and starting into an attitude of awe 
and dread. 

« And no marvel that he did so; for 
the wail of the rising whirlwind now 
came rushing upon them from the dis- 
tant summit of Ben Rinnes. In an in- 
stant its roar was as if a tempestuous 
ocean had been rolling its gigantic bil- 
lows over the mountain top; and on it 
swept so rapidly, as to give them no 
farther time for colloquy. A lurid glare 
of light shot across the sky from south 
to north. Shrieks,—fearful shrieks,— 
shrieks such as the mountain itself might 
have uttered, had it been an animated 
being, mingled with the blast. It was 
already upon them, and in one moment 
both master and man were whirled off 
through the air and over the bank, where 
they were tossed, one over the other, 
confounded and bruised, into the thickest 
part of a large and wide-spreading holly 
bush; and whilst they stuck there, 
jammed in among the boughs, and alto- 
gether unable to extricate themselves, 
they heard the huge granite stones, which 
had been that day employed in the 
work, whizzing through the air over 
their heads, as if they had been projected 
from one of those engines which that 
warlike people the ancient Romans called 
a balista or catapult; and ever and anon 
they heard them plunged into the river 
below, with a repetition of deep, hollow 
sounds, resembling the discharge of great 
guns. The tempest swept off towards 
the north, as it had done on the previous 
night; and a laugh, that was like the 
laugh of a voice of thunder, seemed to 
them to re-echo from the distant hills, 
and made the very blood freeze in their 
veips, But what still more appalled 
them, this tremendous laugh was fol- 
lowed by a yet more tremendous voice, 
as if the mountain had spoken. It filled 
the whole of the doubie valley of the 
Avon and the Spey, and it repeated three 
times successively this whimsical com- 
mand. 

“« Build in the Cow-haugh !—Build 
in the Cow-haugh !—Build in the Cow- 
haugh !”—and again all nature returned to 
its former state of stillness and of silence, 

« «Saint Mary help me!’ cried Ian 





from his position, high up in the holly 
bush where he hung, doubled up over the 
fork of two boughs, with his head and 
his heels hanging down together like an 
old worsted stocking. ‘ Saint Mary help 
me!—where am 1?—and where is the 
laird ? 

“« Holy St. Peter!’ cried the laird, 
from some few feet below him, ¢ I rejoice 
to hear thy voice, Ian. Verily, I thought 
that the hurricane which these hellish— 
no—TI mean these good people raised, had 
swept all mortals but myself from the 
face of this earth.’ 

“I praise the Virgin that thou art still 
to the fore, Ballindalloch,’ said Ian. * In 
what sort of plight art thou, I pray 
thee ?’ 

‘««In very sorry plight, truly,’ said the 
laird,—sorely bruised and tightly and 
painfully jammed into the cleft of the 
tree, with my nose and my toes more 
closely associated together than they have 
ever been before, since my first entrance 
into this weary world. Canst thou not 
aid me, Ian?’ 

“¢ Would that I could aid thee, Bal- 
lindalloch,’ said Ian, mournfully; ‘but 
thou must e’en take the will for the deed, 
Iam hanging here over a bough, like a 
piece of sheep’s tripe, without an atom of 
Jfushon in me, and confined, moreover, by 
as many cross branches as would cage in 
a black-bird. I fear there is no hope for 
us till day-light.’ 

«“ And in good sooth there they stuck 
maundering in a maze of speculation for 
the rest of the night.” 


We will conclude our notice of 
these volumes with a scene from “The 
Rival Lairds of Strathspey.” The 
incidents of the tale are neither nume- 
rous nor complicated, yet it is full of 
interest, and the denoument, though 
brought about in a manner sufficiently 
natural, is yet well concealed to the 
last. 

Lewis Grant of Auchernach, and 
John Grant of Knockando, are rival 
suitors for the love of Helen Dunbar ; 
but the heart of the maiden declares 
for the former. At a marriage revel 
the rivals quarrel in her presence, and 
the former is somewhat sharply chid- 
den by her uncle, a good, and venerable 
priest, who retires with his niece and 
Knockando. The priest is shortly 
afterwards found murdered in his bed, 
and many circumstances concur to fix, 
almost beyond suspicion, on Lewis 
Grant as the perpetrator of the deed. 
He is arrested and flung into the dun- 
geons of the Priory of Pluscarden to 
await his trial before the bishop. 
Knockando is his accuser, and the un- 
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happy Helen the principal witness 
against her former lover. 

Slowly and solemnly, but in a tone 
of encouragement, the prelate calls 
upon her for her testimony. 


« ¢ My lord,’ said Helen Dunbar, look- 
ing fearfully round, whilst every fibre of 
her frame seemed to quiver with agitation, 
as she caught her first view of the wasted 
form and countenance of the unfortunate 
prisoner, and met his eye, which was now 
filled with a flitting fire of anxiety, which 
it had not before exhibited. But she 
seemed yet more affected by the glance 
of the Laird of Knockando, who stood 
beside him. It quite overcame her for 
some moments. ‘My lord!—my lord! 
a 

««¢ Take thine own time, daughter!’ 
said the Bishop, cheeringly; ‘ and begin, 
if it so pleaseth thee, with thy recollec- 
tion of what befel at the wedding at the 
Mill of Duthel. The prisoner Ancher- 
nach did then and there strike down John 
Grant of Knockando, without cause of 
provocation, did he not?” 

« ¢ My lord, he did strike down Knock- 
ando,’ said Helen; * but as I chanced to 
watch them standing for some time, as if 
in talk together, I observed their looks ; 
and, were I to judge from what I saw, I 
should hold that John Grant of Knock- 
ando had by his words so chafed Aucher- 
nach, and worked upon his dormant ire, 
as to fret it into the sudden outburst of 
that flame, the which blazed forth so 
openly to the senses of all who were then 
present.’ 

«¢ Was he not rebuked by the good 
priest, thine uncle, for the outrage of 
which he was then guilty ?’ demanded the 
Bishop. 

«« He was, my lord,’ replied Helen; 
‘and in a sterner tone than he had ever 
heard the priest use before. But ere 
mine uncle went to bed, on the evening 
of that very night in which he was mur- 
dertd, these ears did privately hear him 
express a doubt whether he might not 
have been too hasty in judging him, and 
he then uttered a fervent ejaculation to 
heaven for pardon if he had so erred.’ 


«« Heard ye no threat from the lips of 
Auchernach against thine uncle?’ de- 
manded the bishop. 

«“¢] did hear words which in mine 
agitation at the time I could not well in- 
terpret,’ said Helen. * After the murder 
of mine uncle, I did, in my distraction, 
recall and connect these words with the 
cruel deed which had so swiftly followed 
them. But certain circumstances did 
afterwards occur to satisfy me that the 
words,—‘ Old man! look that thou dost 
not pay dear for thy favour to that new 
guest of thine /” were meant by Aucher- 
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nach as a friendly warning, and not asa 
threat.’ 

««¢ Against whom then dost thou be- 
lieve that Auchernach’s friendly warning 
was given? if so thou judgest it to be,’ 
said the bishop. 

««¢ Against him who now standeth be- 
side the accused,’ said Helen Dunbar; 
and rising from her chair as she said 
so, she turned round, and drawing 
herself up to her full height, she re- 
garded the individual she was addressing 
with a firm and resolute look, and added 
in a clear, distinct, and solemn voice,— 
‘ The warning of Auchernach was kindly 
meant, and would to the holy saints that 
it had been taken as it was intended! 
The warning of Auchernach was meant 
to guard against the false arts of John 
Dhu Grant of Knockando there, whom 
I do here fearlessly accuse as the real 
murderer of mine uncle !’” 


The murmurs of the astonished au- 
ditory followed this announcement. A 
flush of sudden joy and tenderness 
spreads over the face of Lewis, while 
that of Knockando changed alter- 
nately from the deadly white of guilt 
fear, to the black expression of fiend 
like ferocity, as he proclaimed it “a 
deep compact between the murderer 
and his paramour.” The bishop re- 
presses the murmurs and bid her pro- 
ceed. 

«¢ My lord,’ said Helen, still standing, 
and betraying deep agitation, as in her 
modest and respectful address to the 
bishop she recalled the appalling circum- 
stances; ‘ I was the first person who en- 
tered mine uncle’s apartment on the 
morning which followed the fatal night of 
his murder. When I did approach me 
to the bed I fancied that he slept; for, 
as was not uncommon with him, he lay 
with the blessed crucifix over his bosom. 
I lifted the holy emblem in my left hand, 
whilst, with my right I did remove the 
bed-clothes from his chin—mwhen—when 
beholding, as I did, the bloody work 
which had been done upon him, I fell 
backwards on the floor in a swoon, and 
so firmly did I grasp the crucifix to my 
bosom in mine unconscious agony, that 
those who came to mine aid, called 
thither by my scream, found it so placed, 
and it was carried with me to mine own 
apartment, and I so found it when my 
senses were restored to me. That the 
crucifix had ever lain that night upon 
mine uncle’s breast at all, therefore, could 
have been known only to myself alone— 
and to him who, during that fatal night, 
removed it from his bosom for the pur- 
pose of doing the murder on him, and 
who replaced it there after he had 
wrought the cruel deed.’ 
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««¢ But how can this touch the Laird 
of Knockando?? demanded the bishop, 
earnestly. 

««« My lord,’ said Helen, ‘some days 
after the murder, the Laird of Knock- 
ando did force himself into my presence, 
under the false pretence of bearing a 
message from the Reverend Lord Prior. 
His object seemed to be to whet my ven- 
geance against the person who then lay 
accused of the murder of mine uncle. It 
was then, that, in the presence of my 
friend and my servant, who are both now 
within the call of this tribunal, prepared 
to support this my testimony,—then it 
was, I say, that he used expressions, the 
which were, for greater security, taken 
down after he was gone.—‘ The wretch,’ 
said he, ‘ the wretch who, lighting down 
like some nocturnal fiend upon the sacred 
person of thine uncle, and reckless of the 
holy emblem of Christ which lay upon his 
bosom, could put it aside, that he might 
plunge his dirk into the innocent throat 
of his sacred servant, must not only die 
the death of a felon, but he can never 
hope for mercy from Him whose blessed 
emblem he hath outraged.’ None but 
the murderer could have so circumstan- 
tially described this most barbarous deed. 
John Dhu Grant of Knockando did so 
describe it. Therefore is John Dhu 
Grant of Knockando the murderer! On 
his head the blood of my murdered uncle 
doth loudly call for that justice which it 
doth behoove man todo uponit. And 
may He that died for us all, grant that 
mercy hereafter to his guilty soul, which 


his own relentless sentence would have 
denied to another ?’” 


We have so frequently expressed 
our opinion of these volumes, as occa- 
sion arose in the discussion of them, 
that we deem it scarcely necessary in a 
more formal manner to repeat it. The 
work is decidedly well executed, and 
the narratives sustained, for the most 
part, in a style of unaffected ease and 
propriety which we deem in chief es- 
sential to success in story-telling. It 
contains much to interest and admonish 
in the history of the dark workings of 
man’s ignorance, and vice and passion; 
and not a little to amuse in the light 
and humorous sketches of character 
and incident. We could have wished, 
however, that the author had made his 
tales more subservient to the exhibition 
of the peculiarities of national character, 
and national prejudices, and the illus- 
tration of national history : indeed, as 
we have already remarked, these are 
the true uses of legendary writing, and 
confer on it a higher reputation than 
that of mere gossip. We now take 
leave of Sir Thomas and his legends, 
with a hope that he may ere long again 
afford us some pleasant hours, and a 
recommendation to our readers, espe- 
cially those who meditate a ramble 
through the Scottish Highlands, to 
avail themselves of the advantages we 
have already enjoyed. 


THE BOYHOOD OF A DREAMER. 


A NARRATIVE COLLECTED FROM POSTHUMOUS MANUSCRIPTS. 


Some of my readers will remember— 
one or two will take the trouble of col- 
lating—the Introduction to these early 
fragments which was printed in the 
number for last July. Circumstances 
which I will be easily pardoned for not 
communicating explicitly to the public, 
have left until the present month their 
Collector without the power of com- 
mencing the fulfilment of his engage- 
ment. 

Those who take any interest in a 
Theme which, however often ap- 

roached in our modern literature, 
not often been followed to its 
true issue, and which, even if it 
had, could scarcely be considered to 
have yet lost its mysterious claims 
on the attention of the contemplative, 
will recollect that in the introduction 
to which I have referred, the Personage 





was described, whose inward and ex- 
terior history is noted in these auto- 
biographical relics. He was sketched 
as One whose youth and life terminated 
together, yet whose experiences were 
rapidly accumulated, and whose Spring 
wore the hues of a sad and precocious 
Autumn. One of those to whom 
Genius was the “ Voice of the secret 
Divinity” in a truer, because a more lite- 
ral, sense that the proud common-place 
of poetical declamation imports; a 
Voice constantly whispering his spirit 
to its natal abode, and permitting it no 
rest in this. One who was led to Reli- 
gion by Poetry; who entered the 
Temple by “the Beautiful Gate.” 
One, in brief, who was in our lower 
world an Enigma with its solution in a 
higher ; the half of a Cipher whose ex- 
plaining counterpart was invisible and 
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tocome. And his simple history—how- 
ever incidental chances may interrupt 
the current of its moral—might, upon 
those who are fitted to receive such 
convictions, tend to impress the great 
deduction of all studies,—to wit, that 
(mysticism apart) there are in this 
earthly and temporary scene two 
classes of indications offered to the 
thoughtful mind ; one class evidencing 
the wise omnipotence of God, the 
other the high destinies of Man;—that 
to the former belong all those testi- 
monies of profound contrivance which 
make the great staple of Philosophy, 
—to the latter all those feelings of 
struggling aspiration which (whatever 
form poetry may assume, even that of 
satire—the bitterness of a proud dis- 
content) are and ever will be at the 
bottom of all real Poetry. Both of 
these arts—the children of man’s mid- 
dle state—may indeed be grievously 
perverted ; Philosophy may corrapt 
into a vain Curiosity, an idle Sophistry, 
a public Display, a machine of Gain— 
Poetry may degrade herself into a 
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prostitute for the licentious, a Courtier 
for the powerful, a Misleader for the 
crowd;—yet even in these Errors a 
mighty Truth is present. The error 
is indeed not theirs, but ours. Of 
this double radiance which unites to 
fill our intellectual heaven, it may be 
said, as of a more material lustre—that 
mingling the effects of our devious 
wanderings with the steady rectitude 
of its celestial beam, we visit upon it 
the result of our oblique march, and 
call that which is mainly our own aber- 
ration the Aberration of Light. 

I am well aware how inadequately 
these papers will assist in illustrating 
the views which I have hinted. Alas! 
I fear they will prove acceptable only 
to those invaluable readers (thrice 
happy He who can meet with such !) 
of whom a beautiful thinker has said— 
“vous mettez dans vos lectures miewr 
que ce que vous y trouvez, et donc 
Yesprit actif fait sur le livre un autre 
livre quelque fois meilleur que le pre- 
mier.” 

* 8 * 


THE BOYHOOD OF A DREAMER, 


PART I,——THE FIRST FRAGMENT. * 


Immortal Soul of Love and Loveliness! 

Creature, Creator of the enthusiast’s dream! 

Ah Thou, once wont my nightly hours to bless 
With changeful lights, yet truer far than gleam 

On the world’s worse deceived idolater— 

Long absent Spirit! dare the trembling voice 

Be heard, of one forgotten worshipper ? 

Oh teach to grieve, as erewhile to rejoice, 

With words that echo Soul! so from the throng 
Remote, my heart shall wake a low and lonely song. 


A lonely song! The sleepless winds and waves, 

And Thou, the Mystic Harmonist of all, 

Sole Presences, shall hear me from the caves 

That Memory guards, her pallid phantoms call. 

A lonely song and desolate! yet the chord 

Shall speak unfearful, though the hand that strays 
O’er it may droop, the eye that scans each word 
Weep itself dim, and Sorrow make my lays 

An Iris whose unjoyous hue appears 

When Fancy’s rayless sun reflects from human tears. 


* To the original manuscript I find appended the date, “ May, 4, 1828; 


” 


and the 


characteristic note subjoined—* a golden summer noon, and like all such days, fitter 


are these beautiful caprices, 


for melancholy than for happiness!” My friend had not yet learned how unlawful 
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Ill. 


Spirit of Beauty, hail, once more! where’er 

Thine own especial shrine of joy is placed, 

In pathless fields of interlunar air, 

Palaced by night amid the star-isled waste, 

Where gleams the bright Atlantis of the Sky, 

Meek Evening’s solitary orb! a fair 

And holy paradise for Thee, and nigh 

That heaven of heavens, from which thy parents were— 
FANCY and TRUTH! the latter bright but still, 

A flame unquenched amid the storm of mortal will. 


IV. 


The former—Faney—dazzling and enchaining, 
Playing round Truth, like sunlight on a lake, 

That sleeps in lustrous calmness, not detaining 

One ray of all that gild it: they forsake 

The glassy bed they couched on—they are past 
When Night absorbs their glory ; but unmoved, 
Though tenfold pall of earthly Night were cast 
Round, is that waveless lake, the Truth, the Proved. 
These be thy parents, Spirit! dost thou fly 
To their Elysium oft, deep in the deepest sky ? 


v. 
Oh loveliest Omnipresence! of whose power 
The myriad spirits of air are messengers ; 
Glorious alike in Firmament or Flower, 
The voluble Earth—the meanest thing that stirs ! 
How shall I paint thy advent on my Youth, 
When, from the vernal breast undrawn the shroud 
That hides the Wilderness of worldly truth, 
Thou cam’st embosom’d in a golden cloud, 
‘Trailing half heaven with thee ; and stooping near 
Dropt’st accents charmed upon thy young adorer’s ear ! 


VI. 

And still the thrilling echo of that tone 

Lives in the silent places of the heart, 

As spectral shapes yet haunt those ruins lone 
They filled with life’s quick tumult once. This art 
Hath Hope, to wrest a promise from Despair, 
And wreathe in sickly smiles its haggard cheek :— 
Still, still, a Glory vivifies the air, 

Deepens the blush of Summer, vests the bleak 
With verdure, spreads a mantle o’er the sea 

Of light, of sound—and whence ? a Glory born of Tuer! 


VII. 


Do I not feel Thee fluttering in the breeze, 

That wooes me all the languid summer day ? 

Wav’'st Thou not in the waving of dark trees, 

That make the twilight of the forest grey ? 

In God's eternal pyramids, the Mountains, 

Whose brows are wrapt in cloud-infolded thunder, 
Smiles not thy sterner loveliness ? in fountains, 

And the soft banks of green their streamlets sunder, 
Thy low laugh dimples ;—oh ! what earthly spot 

Lingers eclipsed of Thee, is known where Thou art not ? 
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Vill. 


Poesie is thy Priesthood! the great heart 

Of the deep-thoughted Minstrel, Home for Thee : 

Nay, in that Home more truly far Thou art 

Than in the world that circles him! for He 

Can pour the sweetness of thine inward power 

On Earth’s most earthly wretchedness, can find 

—Or plant—in every wilderness a flower, 

Whose life is in his own exhaustless mind. 

No—'tis not Earth that blooms, or Seas that roll, 

Which shrine Thee! Thou art templed in thy Poet's soul! 


Ix. 


There, like the Sage’s mystic Lamp, unseen 

Yet quenchless, in his heart (that Aving tomb,)* 

The undying fire of Beauty aye hath been, 

Reluming nature; yet, by saddest doom, 

The heart consuming where it burns! Oh Life, 

Hast thou for Him whose strains can make thee heaven, 
No holy hill beyond the vulgar strife, 

No gentle paradise of quiet given, 

To Beauty’s canonized Choir? Ah me! 

Their voiceless harps for aye droop on the willow tree ! 


x. 


Then—worst of all—comes Custom, with a hand 

To chill; and Fate with fetters ; and low Care, 

To dim the brain ; and Hatred’s darker band ; 

And Envy, cursing all it cannot share ; 

And foes internal— Passions stung to wrath, 

Love, Friendship, scorned—all Life a very lie ; 

And Madness lightening o’er his evening path ; 

And Disappointment urging him to die ; 

And that quick sense (to which even bliss is pain,) 
That wrings from common slights a torture half insane. 


xi. 


Ah! of the sacred band whom Nature sent 

To speak her mysteries, each (as ’twere) to be 

A starry splendour in her firmament, 

A Pharos in the world’s unresting sea, 

How few are fixed in heaven, how few on earth ! 

The starry souls die, quenched in mist and clouds, 

The beacons fade! That stream of glorious birth, 
Whose source ancestral angel glory shrouds, 

The high blood-royal of the skies—debased, 

O'erflows the desert world, and mingles with the waste! 


XII. 


No, let the earth-born toil! let those who bear 

The charter of their servitude within! 

Sworn menials of dull fame and pompous care— 

The crowd their brotherhood—their hymn its din. 
Theirs be the toil they covet! But for those 

In whom the inbreathed God hath set his shrine— 

Oh Nature! save them from their flattering foes ! 

From the world’s worship shroud this spark divine! 
Sink not to greatness these—thy sharpest stroke !— 
Basely to lead base men, slaves to the slaves they yoke! 








* Baptista Porta, Delrio, &c. will tell the inquisitive reader all pertaining to 
those lamps of everlasting fire, which were set in sepulchres of old. 
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XIIl. 


The rack—the stake—the scaffold—what of these ? 

The world’s worst martyrs are its greatest men ! 

Eternal Helots of that toil to please 

Despite contempt, whose sole reward’s a den 

Wider than others walk, to fret in !—friends, 

So called--the treacherous shout—the laurell’d car, 
(Where the fruit’s poison with the /eaf’s pride blends) — 
The wish accomplished, yet the joy afar— 

The hopes of better days that mock not fill— 

The visionary peace, till death a vision still ! 


XIV. 


Yet not the feign’d eternity of name, 

Not pride, nor pomp, nor power, can bid forget— 
Nor all the tinsel trumpery of Fame— 

One faint glow lingering on the Spirit yet! 

Those virtuous fires—the sunshine of the mind, 

Its torturers now—that touched with holier beam 

The glorious wretch, ere to true glory blind, 

He saved from the world’s wreck but one poor dream 
Of Rest between the Council and the Tomb ; 

Vain hope! Ambition’s worm dies not till it consume ! 


xv. 


Thus Pride, rapacious of the elect of heaven, 
Devours its annual hecatomb of souls ; 

Thus the “ Lamp-Spirit” of genius, the God-given, 

Is chained to slave with Mammon’s foulest gholes, 
And Poerry—which is the Smile of Truth, 

The Language of our Immortality— 

Lies buried in the sepulchre of Youth 

Where all Life’s choicest flow'rets scattered be, 

With blotted hue, dead leaf, and perished scent— 

A heap of wither’d Hopes—ner meetest Monument ! 


XVI. 


Pass we to happier men, who prize the place 

Of Peace, which these have forfeited!* Whose bliss, 
Purer than theirs, yet leaves no outward trace 

Of visual form or hue, to tell of this :— 

Whose home is in the depths of glowing thought, 
The Eden of the Soul—the mystic clime 

Where Sorrow’s self celestialized, is wrought 

To Joy, and Joy to that untold Sublime 

Whose spell informing moves the troubled Soul, 

Even as the Angel's presence thrilled Bethesda’s pool. 








* Perhaps my Friend had in his thoughts a fine passage in Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjahre—* Look at men how they struggle for happiness and content- 
ment! Their wishes, their toil, their gold, are ever straining restlessly ; and after 
what? After that_which the Poet has received from Nature; the true enjoyment 
of the world; the feeling of himself in others; the harmonious conjunction of many 
things, which seldom coexist. . . . . . . » From his heart—its natal soil, 
springs wisdom’s fairest flower; others waking dream, and are vexed with unreal 
illusions from every sense ; he goes through the dream of life as one awake, and the 
strangest events become to him a portion alike of the past and the future,” &c.— 
Book II. If I cannot grant the full truth of all this, I can, at least, sympathize 
with the illusion, 
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xvi. 


The Life of Beauty blooming thus within, 

Poured by the Bard upon this passive earth, 

Swells through dead nature, till its Forms begin 

To flush with golden hues, as tho’ a Birth 

Renewed, a principle of brighter Being 

Filled them with fresh vitality! Around 

The landscape quickens into Joy! And seeing 

This soul-wrgught miracle—the holy ground 

That wastes unblest have grown beneath his hand, 
Shall not the Bard exult ?—his heart and hope expand ? 


XVIII. 


Ay, heirs of immortality, rejoice ! 

Absolve your starry period! Time, of all 

The conqueror—conquer’d, shall but bid your voice 

Live amid dying empires. The dark thrall 

Of Death, grim Anarch ! shall but franchise you. 

Even as the Angel rent the apostle’s chain 

An heaven-winged Glory shall untired pursue 

Your path beyond his prison, and his pain ; 

Shall burst your bonds, unseal your clouded sight, 

And loose your panting souls to Freedom, Love, and Light! 


xix. 


For me—the blest prerogative, to feel, 

Is mine, and ‘tis enough! to wander o’er 

Your phantom-peopled Isle—at least to kneel 

In rapturous worship on its magic shore ! 

A blest abandonment of spirit—such 

As on the margin of the lulling Stream, 

With the tall trees o’erwaving ut the touch 

Of soft-enfolding winds, begets a dream 
Unslumbering—for the eyelids do not close— 

But Slumber hath no charm more still than this repose! 


xx. 
But to my task! for I have yet been straying 
Amid prelusive chords that only wake 
Whispers of coming thoughts—these thoughts obeying 
As Echo’s scattered images, that make 
A thousand phantoms of their master-sound ; 
—Dim, dimmer, dimmer still, yet still the same, 
The spectres of dead harmonies float round : 
And so these shadows of reflection claim— 
Echoes of Truth—a home upon our leaf, 
Alas! the sternly-taught Philosophy of Grief! 


XXI. 


Let me retrace, and by this sounding Sea 

Weave a wild tale of triumph and of woe! 

Dreams of the Past! in shadowy drapery 

And faded wreaths of visioned cypress, flow 

Round me like streams of music! Wave your wings, 
Ye thousand faerie memories! till my breast 

Swell with its world of unforgotten things, 

And the bright transport of a moment blest 

Expand into expression. Lo! I hear 

The accents of my youth—they float upon mine ear! 
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I hear the one Loved Voice! the quiet tone 

That made my Boyhood’s Music ; I can feel 

The soft hand clasp’d in mine, when to the lone 
Thick-woven bower our noontide steps would steal, 
While dreams made up the whole wide world that lay 
Beyond that leafy palace! On they come, 

The pensive Shades of many a buried day— 

Hopes disinterred from their untimely tomb— 

The whole bright heap of sacrifices hurled 

By Youth upon that shrine whose God is of this world! 


XXIII. 


I look without me, and I find all cold! 

I look within, where yet-—even yet—some fires 

Live dying ; and I feel my heart is old, 

Though few my years. Where are the high desires— 


Boyhood’s young lightning! 


Where the enkindled glance 


Whose flashing fervors broke from Hope and Joy? 

I have them—in my memory! They advance, 

A spirit-throng, to shadow forth the Boy 

Of gladness to the Man of grief, and shower 

A rain of radiance down—light on a withered flower! 
* 


* * 


* 


The visionary Sorrow pauses here! 

His first full melancholy breathed out, 

It seems the Mourner from his toil arose. 
Whate’er—or lassitude—or better hopes— 
Withdrew his hand from the unfinish’d page. 
—Perhaps some blessed duty of his day, 

Some gentle ministration (for he loved 

To breathe his power in love upon his kind) 
Called on his heart—such never called in vain. 
—Perhaps the young May beckoned him abroad, 
The momentary magic of the heavens, 

Some gleaming gush of light that broke in waves 
Across the fields of his Italian home, 

And soft solicited his thoughts from pain. 

—Or was it Weariness ? a toil-worn breast 
O’er-wrought to feeble rest by fretting griefs— 
The tired child that cries itself to sleep ? 

Alas! methinks in all our guesses still 

The saddest comes the nearest to the truth ! 


THE FORESTS 


Tue present aspect of the surface of 
Ireland, almost everywhere denuded of 
trees, with scarce a relict of a natural 
forest, with very few plantations, whose 
age exceeds a century, exhibits a very 
unfavourable contrast, with the richly 
wooded and ornamented state of Eng- 
land. Strange as the fact may appear 
to our English readers, it is certain, that 
at no very remote period Ireland was 
far more abundantly furnished with na- 
tural woods than almost any European 
country. Noble forests once existed 
in every province, and even on the 
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western shores, so exposed to the vio- 
lence of the Atlantic gales, stately 
pines flourished in situations, where it 
is now imagined that no tree can ve- 
getate. 

The most authentic evidence of the 
antiquity of our forests, and of the na- 
ture of the trees which composed them 
may be obtained from an examination 
of their remains which have been in- 
humed in the bogs. The great extent 
of surface covered by bog is well- 
known to every one, and although it 
would be-absurd to assert that in every 
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case it owes its origin to the fall of 
forests, still, in very many instances its 
production can be attributed to no 
other cause. Bog timber occurs in 
every county of Ireland, and often in 
great abundance. In the county of 
Kilkenny, the remains of the oak, the 
fir, and the birch, are found under the 
bogs, and sometimes even at a depth 
of thirty feet from the surface. ‘This 
fact clearly establishes the great anti- 
quity of such trees, for if we allow so 
very rapid a rate of growth to the peat, 
as a foot in a century, the age of the 
timber in the present case, must be 
dated farther back than the commence- 
ment of the present era. The timber 
found in the bogs consists chiefly of the 
oak, the fir, and the yew, while the re- 
mains of the elm or the ash are of very 
rare occurrence. Some idea of the 
abundance and magnitude of the an- 
cient timber may be inferred from the 
following observations. Smith, in his 
excellent history of Kerry, informs us 
that there is an immense quantity of 
bog fir to be found in the morasses ; 
which inexhaustible magazine of under- 
ground timber might be sufficient to 
repair the loss of the noble forests 
which formerly covered the mountains, 
and supply wood enough for many 
houses. In Clare we are told that fir 
of very large dimensions is found un- 
der the bogs, and that most of the far- 
mers’ houses are roofed with it. One 
fir tree is mentioned which was thirty- 
eight inches in diameter, aud which, at 
a length of sixty-eight feet, still re- 
tained a diameter of thirty-three 
inches. 

The origin of many bogs, from the de- 
cay of ancient forests, is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact, that the roots of suc- 
cessive generations of trees have been 
found resting upon each other. A 
beautiful instance of a succession of 
forests on the same spot, occurs near 
Portmore, in the county of Antrim. 
The superficial stratum of bog timber, 
in this district, consists of oak, often 
of very great dimensions ; beneath 
these we find another stratum of 
timber, consisting almost entirely of 
the trunks of fir trees. In the parlia- 
mentary reports concerning the bogs 
of Ireland, there is an account of a 
bog in which there is a succession of 
three layers of roots of firs, proving 
that three forests have flourished in 
succession on the same spot. In 
Westmeath, according to Archdeacon 


* Anthologia Hibernica. 


Vignoles, three layers of trees are to 
be found alternating with as many beds 
of peat, from three to five feet in thick- 
ness. The trees in each layer appear 
to have arrived at maturity, and could 
not have been co-existent. These 
trees are of enormous size, and many 
of them bear the marks of fire. It 
may appear strange to some, how fir 
trees should be able to support them- 
selves on the unstable surface of a bog, 
but at present there are many thriving 
plantations of fir trees in such situa- 
tions, in several parts of the country. 
What human industry has effected, 
may also be accomplished without the 
interference of man, for fir seeds, if 
committed to the earth, can retain their 
vitality for many years, and afterwards 
vegetate when called forth by favour- 
able circumstances. The following 
statement affords a very curious illus- 
tration of this remark. On taking in 
a common uear Maryborough, trees 
were found at a depth of five or six 
feet. On the reclaimed portivn, an in- 
finite number of young Scotch fir 
sprung up. The common had been a 
sheep walk for several centuries, and 
was formerly part of the ancient manor 
of Dunamaise, and must have been 
cleared of trees about the time of the 
first arrival of the English.* We see, 
therefore, that nature possesses ample 
resources for maintaining a succession 
of trees, even in the most unlikely si- 
tuations 

If the bogs afford us a record of the 
ancient forests of the country, at a pe- 
riod antecedent to the commencement 
of authentic written traditions, we will 
find that in this instance the indications 
of natural and civil history are in strict 
accordance. We have but small faith 
in Celtic etymologies, which, as they 
have the property of proving every- 
thing and anything, most unfortunately 
establish nothing ; but it may be ad- 
mitted that in the present case, the 
names of places afford good evidence 
of the former wooded state of the 
country, especially as this evidence is 
in harmony with what we know from 
other sources to have been the case. 
Thus, the word daragh, an oak, is an 
element in the appellatives of many 
places, as Kildare, Derry, &c. obvi- 
ously indicating that the places so de- 
signated were remarkable either for the 
abundance or magnitude of their oaks. 
In like manner, the word Jur, a yew 
tree, has been employed to designate 
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many places, as Newry Na Jur, or the 
yew trees, Ballynure, Killynure, &c.* 

Before quitting this part of the sub- 
ject, we cannot but allude to a very ex- 
traordinary passage in the Brehon laws, 
which have been translated by Val- 
lancey :— 


«What are the timber trespasses ?— 
Cutting down trees, and taking them 
away, as airigh timber, athar timber, 
fogla timber, and losa timber. Airigh 
timber, are the oak, hazel, holly, yew, 
Indian'pine, and apple ; five cows’ penalty 
for cutting down those trees; yearling 
cow calves for cutting down the limbs ; 
heifers for cutting down the branches. 
Athar wood, are willow, aldar, hawthorn, 
quick beam, birch, elm; penalty, a cow 
for each tree, and a heifer for the 
branches. Fogla timber, are blackthorn, 
elder, spindle-tree, white hazel, aspen ; 
penalty, a heifer for each. Losa wood, 
fern, furze, briar, heath, ivy, reeds, thorn 
bush ; penalty not stated.” 


We can scarcely believe that such 
absurdities ever passed for legislation, 
even in the most unlettered ages. It 
is far more probable, that they were the 
fictions of some idle and inventive 
monk. The expression, Indian pine, 
is alone sufficient to detect the true 
source of such imaginary legislation. 
The penalty of a heifer for cutting 
down a hazel or an elder, is abundantly 
ridiculous, if it was not outdone by the 
absurdity of imposing any penalty for 
cutting down furze, heath, or brier. 
During the twelfth century, and long 
before it, extensive forests abounded 
throughout the country, affording 
shelter for wolves, and all kinds of wild 
animals ; the churches were built of 
timber, and in short, till the com- 
mencement of the 17th century, Ire- 
land generally had more reason to give 
premiums for the destruction of forests 
than to enact laws for their perpetu- 
ation. 

Forests abounded in Ireland during 
the reign of Henry the Second, and 
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down to a much later period, Shillela, 
the fair wood ) in the county of Wick- 
ow, was famed for its beautiful oaks. 
“ Tradition,” says Mr. Hayes, “ gives 
the Shillela oak the honor of roofing 
Westminster Hall, and other buildings 
of that age ; the timbers which support 
the leads of the magnificent chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge, which was 
built in 1444, as also, the roof of 
Henry the Eighth’s chapel, in West- 
minster Abbey, are said to be of oak 
brought from these woods. The de- 
struction of our forests did not proceed 
with rapidity till the commencement of 
the 17th century. Dr. Boate, whose 
history of Ireland appeared in 1652, 
complains of the disappearance of the 
woods. Such, he says, has been the 
loss of timber, that in some parts of 
the country, you may travel whole 
days without seeing any woods or 
trees, except a few about gentlemen's 
houses, as, namely, from Dublin, and 
from some places that are farther to the 
south of it, and to Tredagh, Dundalk, 
and the Newry, and as far as Dromore, 
in which whole extent of land being 
above three score miles, one doth not 
come near any woods worth the speak- 
ing of, and in some parts thereof, you 
shall not see so much as one tree, even 
in many miles. Still, many extensive 
forests remained. According to Boate 
Wicklow, King’s County, and Queen’s 
County, were throughout full of woods, 
some whereof are many miles long and 
broad. At this period, there were also 
great forests in Donegal, in Tyrone, 
and along Lough Erne, and in many 
other places in the province of Ulster. 
Peter Lombard, a Roman Catholic 
priest, who published an account of 
Ireland, in the year 1632, states that 
wolves were so numerous, that sheep 
had to be penned up every night, to 
protect them from those ravenous ani- 
mals. Wild boars abounded in the 
woods, which also swarmed with mar- 
tins, so that the chief wealth of the 
country consisted in peltries. Suchan 


* Colgan, and other writers on the early ecclesiastical history of Ireland, have 
been at some pains to preserve the etymologies of the names of many of the localities 
in which monastic communities were established. 

Kildare, in Irish Kill-dara, was called in Latin cella quereus, or the church of the 
oak, on account of a lofty tree of that species which grew there. 

Derry derives its name from that of a monastery erected by Columba, at a place 
covered with oaks, called in Irish Doire Calgaich, which Adamnan renders in Latin 
by Roboretum, Calgaichi, or the Oak Wood of Calgaich. 

Durragh, in King’s County, according to Adamnan, was formerly Dair-magh, 
which he translates by Roboretem, Campus, or the Plain of Oaks, 

Cloneneagh, near Maryborough, was called Cluneneduach ; in Latin Latabulum 


Hederosum, the retired spot with ivy, or the Ivy Hermitage. 
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abundance of wild animals required a 
corresponding extent of wooded coun- 
try to afford them shelter. A few 
years later (1697) we find that wood 
was equally plentiful in Munster, for in 
that year a committee of the House of 
Commons estimated the injury done 
to Lord Kenmare’s forests at £45,000, 
and that those of Lord Massey, in 
Cork, had suffered to the amount of 
£25,000. 

The publications of the Irish Record 
Commission contain some curious in- 
formation respecting former abundance 
of natural woods in Ireland. The 
trustees appointed for the sale of the 
estates forfeited in the rebellion of 
1668, estimated the value of the woods 
standing upon such estates, at about 
£60,000. According to the same 
report, the woods upon the estate of 
Sir Valentine Brown, in Kerry, were 
cut down and wasted to the amount of 
£20,000; and on the late Earl of 
Clancarty’s estate, now granted to Lord 
Woodstock, the waste of timber is 
estimated at £27,000. So hasty have 
several of the grantees and their agents 
been in the disposition of the forfeited 
woods, that vast numbers of trees have 
been cut down and sold for not above 
sixpence a-piece. The like waste is 
still continuing in many parts of this 
kingdom, and particularly in the lands 
of Fettrim, within six miles of Dublin, 
and the woods of Shagnessy, in the 
county of Galway, purchased by Toby 
Butler, Esq. for about £2,500, which 
were valued at above £12,000.* 

But a better idea of the extent of 
the forest may be formed, when we 
examine the causes which lead to their 
destruction. Great quantities of wood 
were formerly exported from Ireland. 
When Boate published his work, the 
exportation of pipe staves was one of 
the ordinary branches of industry, so 
as a mighty trade was driven in them. 
Whole ship loads were sent into foreign 
countries yearly, whieh, as it brought 
great profit to the proprietaries, so the 
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felling of so many thousand trees every 
year did make a great destruction of 
the forest in tract of time. In the 
year 1669, the Earl of Strafford fur- 
nished Lawrence Wood of London 
with pipe staves to a great amount, at 
the rate of £10 per thousand.+ 

The exportation of wood for pipe 
staves had but an insignificant effect 
in accelerating the destruction of the 
Irish forests, when compared with the 
vast quantities of wood which were 
consumed in the reduction of iron ore. 
Many parts of Ireland contain a great 
abundance of iron ore, of the very best 
quality, which is now a useless and un- 
availing treasure, as there is unfortu- 
nately no corresponding supply of 
mineral ‘fuel. Formerly this want was 
less severely experienced, as the woods 
afforded a ready supply of charcoal ; 
and when the iron works were situated 
near the coast, or had the advantage 
of water carriage, the iron trade could 
be conducted with great advantage. 
The iron trade appears to have com- 
menced early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and to have been carried on with 
great spirit, till the unhappy events of 
1641 suspended every branch of na- 
tional industry. 

On the restoration of tranquillity, 
the manufacture of iron was resumed 
with increased vigor. Sir William 
Petty, himself a manufacturer of iron, 
informs us, that there were no less 
than 6000 iron forges in Ireland, which 
gave occupation in various ways to no 
fewer than 25,000 persons, either in at- 
tending to the furnaces or in cutting 
down the trees and preparing charcoal. 
Before the rebellion of 1641, extensive 
iron works were established by the 
Earl of Cork in several places in the 
south of Ireland. Sir Charles Coote’s 
iron works in Roscommon, Leitrim, 
and at Mountrath, in Queen’s County, 
gave occupation to no fewer than 
twenty-five hundred people. There 
were similar establishments in Ferma- 
nagh, in King’s County, and various 





* Irish Record Commission, v. 3, p. 40. 

+ The following quotation will show the reckless manner in which many of the 
forests of Ireland were destroyed. In an inquisition for the county of Down, taken 
some time between 1654 and 1657, it is stated that in Shane O’Neil’s country, 
in the county of Down, there were then standing 8,883 trees, six inches square at 
the but, the remains of a great oak forest, out of which one Adam Montgomery, with 


two or three others, took the cutting of 


two summers; Mr. Dallaway 60 oaks; 


another person 127; and others to the amount of 727 trees in all, without leave ; 
and by the Lord of Arde’s warrant, 126 do.; and that one John King did cut, upon 
Lisdalgan, and other inland timber tunes, (crown lands,) with sundry workmen with 
him, for a year and a half, great store of timber trees, cutting the same to pipe-staves, 


hogshead-staves, barrel-staves, bear-staves, and spokes for carts. 
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places throughout Ireland. Such was 
the spirit with which this branch of 
trade was carried on, that iron works 
were established on the sea coasts of 
Ulster and Munster; and as the land 
carriage of the ore was too expensive, 
when brought from the interior of the 
country, the necessary supplies were 


imported from Engl: amd. The rate of 


profit of these unde rtakings varied 
with the locality, depending very much 
on the facility with which the materials 
could be transported by water. Boate, 
to whom we are indebted for most 
of these interesting details, states, that 
the manufactured iron cost Sir Charles 
Coote from ten to eleven pounds per 
ton, and was sold at the rate of seven- 
teen pounds per ton. 

« The Earl of Cork, whose iron works 
being seated in Munster, afforded him 
very good opportunity of sending his iron 
out of the land by shipping, did in this 
particular f ‘ar surpass all others, so that 
he gained great treasures thereby; and 
knowing persons, who had a particular 
insight into his affairs, do assure me that 
he had profited above one hundred thou- 
sand pounds by his said iron works,” 

It is easy to conceive the havoc 
such an extensive iron trade must have 
caused in our forests, and the rapid 
change which the aspect of the country 
must have suffered, and how much of 
what was beautiful in its mountain 
scenery effaced. Smith, in his history 
of Kerry, when speaking of the iron 
works of Glencara, states that all or 
the greater part of the hills and moun- 
tains hereabouts, were formerly co- 
vered with trees which have been de- 
stroyed by the iron works erected near 
the river Carra, by Sir William Petty, 
and carried on till a few years ago, 
when the workmen were obliged to 
stop working for want of charcoal. 
Such was the fate of the forests, 
and finally of the iron furnaces; they 


ceased together, although some of the 
latter survived till after 1745.* 

Although the iron works yielded 
very large profits to their owners, 
motives of a different but no less pow- 
erful nature operated in stimulating 
the trade. It was desirable to cut 
down the forests which afforded shelter 
to the turbulent, and also to bring as 
much land as possible under cultivation. 
Smith, in his history of Waterford, 
says, that the destruction of the woods 
was chiefly intended in the erecting of 
iron furnaces 

“The English formerly considered 
this kingdom much in the same light as 
our planters do America at present, a 
place overgrown with woods, although all 
methods were to be taken to clear the 
country of timber, to which these works 
much contributed.” 

The consequence of this idea was, 
that in those places where one was not 
to be had, or the amount of land car- 
riage rendered the smelting unprofit- 
able, the trees were cut down and 
allowed to rot or used as fuel. Hence 
in many places throughout the coun- 
try, the tenant was bound by the 
terms of his lease to cut down a given 
number of trees every year. Such 
was the fate of the woods of Ireland; 
and although the destruction of a vast 
quantity of timber was necessary for 
the progress of agriculture and the ge- 
neral prosperity of the country, we 
cannot but regret that the warfare was 
carried on to utter extermination, and 
that the beauty of the scenery has suf- 
fered such injury. But mankind are 
ever apt to run to extremes, and the 
former neglect of planting in this coun- 
try admitted of the same apology as 
has been urged in defence of the same 
neglect in America at present. What 
pleasure can those take in planting 
whose lives are employed in cutting 
down trees? 


* The rapid destruction of the forests appears to have attracted the attention of 
the Irish parliament, and induced them to take some precautions to moderate the 
evil. In an act passed in 1698, we find the following statements :—“ Forasmuch as 
by the late rebellion in this kingdom, and the several iron works formerly here, the 
timber is utterly destroyed, so as that at present there is not sufficient for the repair- 
ing of the houses destroyed, much less a prospect of building and improving in after- 
times, unless some means be used for the planting an increase of timber trees. It 
was enacted that persons having iron-works, should plant 500 acres every year— 
every person holding 500 acres to plant one acre in seven years. The same act 
directed that 260,600 trees should be planted in 31 years from the year 1703. This 
legislation produced but little effect, and in the year 1703, another act was passed, 
repealing all duties on the importation of unwrought iron, and foreign timber, as such 
duties tended to the destruction of the woods of this kingdom.” This law was cer- 


tainly a very judicious one, but inefficacious, because too late. 
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The forests of Ireland consisted 
chiefly of the Scotch fir, the oak, and 
the yew; but the ash and the elm were 
probably rare. A few of the ancient 
patriarchs of our forests still survive, 
whose magnitude and beauty estab- 
lished the fact that there is nothing 
in the soil or climate of Ireland un- 
favorable to the growth of timber. 
The splendid oak of Portmore in the 
county of Antrim, which was cut 
down only a few years ago, measured 
forty two feet in circumference. This 
was ouly six feet less than the circum- 
ference of the celebrated Cawthorpe 
oak, the finest tree of the kind in Eng- 
land.* 

Ireland can boast of several mag- 
nificent specimens of the ash and the 
elm, the must of which still subsist, or 
at least did so till a very recent period. 


At St. Wolstans, in the county of 


Kildare, there was an elm, perhaps the 
finest of the kind in this or any country, 
The diameter of its head, taken from 
the extremities of its lower branches, 
exceeded 34 yards, and the stem was 
88 feet 6 inches in circumference. This 
noble tree was prostrated by a storm in 
1776. The age of this tree is unknown, 
but tradition supposes it to have been 
planted by the monks of St. Wolstans, 
before the dissolution of that monastery, 
which happened in 1538.¢ Several 
beautiful specimens of the ash occur 
in Ireland. The old ash of Donerey 
has a circumference of 42 feet. The 
trunk, as is the case with many old 
trees, is hollow, and formerly served 
as a school. Near Kennely church, 
in King’s County, there is an ash, cele- 
brated for its great dimensions, and for 
certain religious ceremonies, which 
have for many years been observed 
respecting it. The lower people, when 
passing by with a funeral, lay the 
corpse down for a few minutes, say a 
prayer, and then throw a stone to 
increase the number which have been 
accumulating for ages around the root. 
The circumference of this tree is nearly 
22 feet. The finest tree of the kind 
in the empire, is the ash of Sein, in 
Queen’s County. 


“ This celebrated piece of antiquity,” 
says Mr. Hayes, ‘stands on the high 
road between Monasteriven and Portar- 
lington, and though it has long ceased to 
have any pretensions to beauty, is still 








one of the most picturesque objects of tae 
kind I have ever met with. One foot 
from the ground it was 40 feet 6 inches 
round. This massive stem is full nine 
feet high, and some of the branches ex- 
tend full 70 feet.” 

The yew tree was formerly very 
common in Ireland, and many fine spe- 
cimens of this beautiful but sombre tree 
still subsist. Smith informs us that it 
formerly grew in prodigious quantities 
in the south of Ireland, until they 
were cut down to afford fuel for the 
iron furnaces. One of the finest yews 
in the country, formerly grew near the 
Seven Churches, in the county of 
Wicklow. It had a circumference of 
16 feet, and was justly esteemed one 
of the ornaments of that romantic spot, 
where its great age, and the feelings 
of sadness which this tree is so apt to 
excite, rendered it an appropriate ac- 
companiment of the ruined buildings 
and gloomy solitude of the place. 
About fifty years ago, the principal 
branches were sawed off, by the agent 
for the see, and sold for the value of 
the timber. 


«“ From that time to the present,” says 
Mr. Hayes, “the poor remains have 
been in a constant state of decay, and it 
has scarcely put out a branch. The bark 
has fallen off, and a large holly has grown 
up through the fissures of the stem.” 


It is not improbable that this 
yew was formerly planted in the vi- 
cinity of the church-yard, in confor- 
mity with a custom which appears to 
have prevailed throughout the country. 
If we calculate its age by the number 
of lines in its diameter, we may infer 
that it was planted sometime during 
the ninth century, and was conse- 
quently one of the oldest trees in the 
country. The yew appears formerly 
to have been held in great estimation, 
from religious feelings, as well as from 
the uses to which it was applied. The 
Abbey of Newry has derived its name 
from the yew trees which grew in its 
vicinity ; hence it was called, in the 
monkish Latin of the time, Monas- 
terium de viride ligno; in Irish, Na 
Jur, or the newries, or yew trees—an 
appellation still applied to the town of 
Newry by the country people. The 
seal of the abbey was a mitred abbot, 
sitting in a chair, supported by two 
yew trees. 


* The precise spot where this beautiful oak stood, is called Derrychrin, an abbre- 
viation for Darragh-erin, or the Oak of Ireland. 

+ Hayes on Planting, from whose book most of these facts are taken. 

¢ It has strangely enough been doubted whether the yew be truly indigenous to 
Ireland. This doubt can be very easily removed, for abundance of the trunks of 
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SHERIDAN.—PART III. 


Tue scope of our subject becomes en- 
Jarged by the very complex relations 
with the world, in which the subject of 
our memoir became involved, as his 
career advanced. His various talents, 
with the vivacity and ambition which 
directed and animated their employ- 
ment, placed him in scenes and as- 
pects, which, without some contriv- 
ance, are not on our narrow scale to 
be harmonized into the unity of me- 
thodical narration. 

Consistently with our plan, we shall 
be obliged to obtain this essential 
object by the selection of a few promi- 
nent topics, from which may depend 
the main events of the life we are 
engaged on, and the features of a cha- 
racter which we trust to have depicted 
at least with fidelity, though we con- 
fess with less force and skill than the 
subject deserves. 

In conformity with this method we 
have not dwelt on the particulars of 
those party conflicts which arose out of, 
or gave occasion to, the varied changes, 
defeats and successes, disjunctions and 
coalitions of the parties and the per- 
sons. Deep as must be the detailed 
interest of those brilliant collisions of 
power, and their important and often 
affecting results, nothing of this could 
be preserved in the meagreness of the 
brief and summary notices we are com- 
yelled to offer. Every event has its 
Listers and its result; and while the 
uninformed reader can draw nothing 
from the dryness of such an abstract, 
the well-read in history can only 
feel that it adds nothing to his 
stock of facts. We must extricate 
ourself from these alternatives by the 


frank declaration that we are uncon- 
cerned in statements that have no 
bearing on our especial and professed 
aim, which is not to record, but to de- 
lineate. Mr. Moore has occupied the 
place of the biographer; and though 
we have occasionally read his book 
with that dissent, from which we our- 
selves do not expect to stand ex- 
empted, we think he has not left the 
niche unoccupied, on which the me- 
mory of Sheridan is to survive. 

With this in view, we have omitted 
all detail relative to the short- 
lived administration, which was termi- 
nated by the death of Lord Rocking- 
ham. The immediate consequences 
were the accession of Lord Shelburne 
to his place at the head of the govern- 
ment; the resignation of Mr. Fox 
and his friends; and the celebrated 
coalition of that eminent orator and 
party leader, with the object of twelve 
years’ implacable and violent animosity, 
Lord North, for the purpose of forcing 
the king to submit to their dictation. 
Of this coulition some of Mr. Fox’s 
warmest admirers have said, that 
it left a lasting “scar upon his reputa- 
tion ;”* we are not obliged to pro- 
nounce on either side. Whether it 
was owing to this powerful combina- 
tion or not, Lord Shelburne resigned, 
and the friends of Mr. Fox again came 
into power under the Duke of Port- 
land. This administration was short- 
lived as its predecessors. Mr. Fox’s 
India bill, after passing the Commons, 
was rejected in the Lords, December 
17, 1783; and on the following night 
Lord North and Mr. Fox received 
their dismissal by a messenger from the 


yews have been imbedded in the bogs, and are consequently of very ancient growth, 
and must have flourished long before planting was thought of. The idea that 
the yew is not a native tree, probably originated in the acts of parliament encourag- 
ing the importation of foreign yew staves, for the purposes of archery. It was not 
the scarcity of yew trees, but the real or imagined superior qualities of the foreign 
yew staves which was the cause of such laws. By an act of the English parlia- 
ment, of the eighth of Elizabeth, for regulating the price of bows, we find that those 
constructed of yew staves of foreign growth, were valued at three times the price of 


these which were made of native yew. 


yew, 6s. 8d. ; bows, being English yew, 2s. 


Bows meet for men’s use, being outlandish 


An act of Richard III. complains that 


bow staves had risen to the “ outrageous price of eight pounds a hundred, owing to 


the seditious conspiracy of the Lombards ; 


ported with every butt of malmsey. 


” 


and enacts that ten bow-staves be im- 


* The writer of the memoir of George IV. insists, and we think with reason, that 


there was ne change of principle on the part of Fox. Lord North came over to him, 
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king. To connect these changes with 
the topic before us, requires but few 
words. Sheridan’s prospects rose and 
sunk with his friends, and as their in- 
tervals of power were thus transient, 
they can be supposed to have had little 
immediate connexion with the events of 
his life, further than the continued 
occasion which political vicissitude 
affords, for the exertion of talent. 
Thenames of those great men who have 
stamped the opinions and controversies 
of the day in which they lived, with 
the permanency of their genius, are still 
standing topics of earnest and some- 
times inflamed dissension among those 
who have occasion to revert to their 
period. Nor is it possible to touch its 
history without, in some degree, affirm- 
ing the standard by which we would 
characterize them and their actions. 
However we may settle with our Whig 
opponents the precise limits within 
which the balancing powers of the con- 
stitution should be severally advanced 
or restrained, we must assert, that in 
their struggle for supremacy, the Whigs 
of that reign went unjustifiable lengths 
and maintained dangerous principles. 
The time also was itself pregnant with 
the elements of revolution ; a power 
was abroad which demanded rather 
a counteraction than an impulse. At 
a time when kingly power was be- 
ginning to be menaced from abroad : 
a combination of ability such as was 
not known before or since was en- 
gaged in an illtimed if not unconsti- 
tutional design to reduce the power 
of the crown. The ambition of indi- 
viduals and the spirit excited by concert 
and opposition precipitated their ac- 
tions. And but for the firmness 
of George III. the sagacity of Mr. 
Burke, and the providential accession 
of the Pitt administration the crown 
might have been trampled under foot, 
and the tempest of revolution would 
have broken in half a century sooner 
over the ruins of the constitution. 
Such was the state of parties, when 
the history of the Prince of Wales 
becomes so intimately connected with 
the fortunes of the subject of this sketch, 
that we must enter somewhat more 
largely into its particulars. 

The Prince of Wales had become 
intimately acquainted with the great 
Whig leaders at Devonshire house, 
where the Whiggism of the day appears 
to have established its head quarters, 
and doubtless to have gained prose- 
lytes by the magnificence and luxury 
of its attire, as well as by the splendid 
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concentration of its genius. He was 
for a time dazzled by a combination 
of wit, wisdom, knowledge, and genius, 
unparalleled in English history; and 
was at the same time impelled on 
the other side, by a harshness, which, 
while we pronounce it justifiable, we 
admit to have been extreme, and there- 
fore doubt to have been judicious on 
the part of his father. 

George III, an eminent example of 
all the domestic virtues, had devoted 
himself with firm and uncompromising 
fervor to reform the excessively liber- 
tine spirit of his reign. The most dis- 
graceful and disgusting vices seem to 
have basked in the noonday, unre- 
proved by public feeling, and were not 
considered to detract from the reputa- 
tion of eminent public men. It will 
be sufficient authority on this head to 
quote one sentence from a very able 
and we believe honest Whig writer : 


“Tt is indisputably true, that his con- 
nection with the Whig party and its illus- 
trious chief, which now began, favored 
his own bias to dissipation. They were 
almost all persons who indulged in horse- 
racing, gaming, social pleasures. In short, 
those fashionable irregularities and char- 
tered vices of high life, which, far from 
debasing their characters, gave relief and 
lustre to their talents, public services, and 
patriotism.” 


We shall not stay to discuss the de- 
licate question, as to the worth, ‘sin- 
cerity, and genuineness of the public 
virtues and services which were set off 
by so portentous a lustre ; we should 
fear to join in a part similar to that 
acted by the wives of a middle-aged 
man of whom we are told by the fabulist, 
that while the younger pulled out all 
the grey hairs, the elder, with equal 
industry, eradicated the black ; so that 
between them the poor man was put 
to the cost of a wig. George III, 
whose feelings as a man, a father, and 
a king, were equally outraged by the 
conduct of the Prince, and by his 
friends, was zealous to arrest a course 
so ruinous and offensive to decency 
and religion, by taking a decided 
course of resistance and opposition. 
It was not merely his wish to control 
extravagant expenditure, or to restrain 
dissolute courses by the natural coun- 
teraction of the domestic affections. 
The compromise to the Prince’s repu- 
tation; the danger to his future peace; 
the seeming unconstrained lavishness 
of his expenditure ; the fatal sanction 
to all that was contemptible, profligate, 
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and ruinous; and last, not least, the 
revolted feelings of a parent. Such 
are the real and aggravated features 
which the assailants of George III. 
have sunk into specious generalities to 
find other less honourable reasons for 
the common conduct of every father 
who is influenced by a sense of the pa- 
ternal tie. 

We are far from attributing unques- 
tionable soundness to the expedients 
adopted by George ILI. Nor do we 
desire to be understood to express an 
unqualified acquiescence in the stric- 
tures, which a cursory glance would 
apply to the Prince of Wales. The 
king was a zealot for order, decorum, 
and morality ; and in his anxiety to 
isolate his young family from the profli- 
gacy of the time, he did not sufficiently 
calculate on the effects of a sudden 
transition from the austere system he 
adopted into the glittering and volup- 
tuous enchantments of a circle, in which 
pleasure was a religion and a study, 
and in which the distinctions of right 
and wrong were refined into a specious 
and graceful ornament forthe rim of the 
Circean cup. Kings and princes are but 
men, and subject to the laws of our na- 
ture ; the Prince of Wales acted on the 
impulses of youth, passion, and inexpe- 
rience ; and the suggestions as well as 
examples of those on whom we still look 
with admiration, if not respect. He did 
not, and could not reasonably be ex- 
pected at once to rise above such 
temptations as seldom try the heart ; 
and it is not without excuse if he 
yielded to circumstances above human 
virtue to resist. It has, however, 
been one of our maxims that a right 
education so modifies the heart, that in 
the worst of its errors it will maintain 
a constitutional and conservative ten- 
dency, which will ultimately renew it 
in the course from which it had been 
led astray. And this is well illustrated 
in the life of George the Fourth. 

The Whigs, into whose arms he had 
been seduced, and whose triumphs he 
had assisted, were pledged as a party 
to his personal interests. And when 
the Coalition came into their shortlived 
power their first trial of strength was 
on the subject of his establishment. 
Their efforts failed, from the refusal of 
the king. An allowance which, with ex- 
cellent but mistaken intentions, was less 
than his rank entitled him to, and an 
extravagance which would have drained 
the treasures of the east, soon placed 
him in a state of undignified necessity. 
We shall not lengthen our narrative by 


separately detailing the various re- 
turns of this question before the public. 
It was for a long time the court card 
in the hands of Mr. Fox's party. From 
time to time it was brought before par- 
liament, and continued to attract the 
attention of the country, and to be a 
topic of mutual exasperation between 
the Prince and his father. Fora long 
time the moral firmness of George ITT. 
frustrated designs which were largely 
alloyed with party motives and with 
strong apparent detriment to the 
Prince’s better interests, It was first 
unsuccessfully introduced in 1786, by 
Sheridan, in a question on the arrears 
of the civil list; and continued to 
return, in various forms, for the next 
sixteen years. 

After Mr. Pitt became established 
in the confidence of the king and 
the nation, beyond the power of op- 
position, the prince’s political enthu- 
siasm subsided, and a long interval 
began, in which his connection with 
the Whigs ceased entirely to be poli- 
tical. They became the counsellors, 
examples, and associates of dissipations 
and debaucheries, which human nature 
must look on with a conscious charity, 
pity, and condemnation, but over which 
the friendly biographer should desire 
to throw the veil of oblivion. They 
were in him excusable on the score of 
youth, and the total absence of sane 
counsel or example, but they were not 
more debasing than destructive. 

«« Carlton House,” says one of our able 
guides, “was both the subject and the 
scene of profuse expenditure. The per- 
petual extensions and changes of design 
in building and decoration, consumed 
enormous sums; and splendid entertain- 
ments to persons of rank, wit, or reputa- 
tion, alternated with the orgies of vulgar 
debauchery and gaming. It would seem as 
if, adopting the flatterers of the day, 
which compared his career to the Shak- 
spearian youth of Henry V. he thought 
to complete the parallel, by defiling him- 
self with the intimacy of buffoons and 
parasites, whose names are not worth re- 
calling from oblivion and contempt.”— 
Life of George IV. 

To Mr. Fox we may concede, and 
for Sheridan we may claim the allow- 
ance that the personal sympathies 
of private friendship, may have 
largely entered into their conduct, 
so far as regards the Prince of 
Wales. But when the Whig historians 
of that period impute fickleness and 
hollowness to the latter, in his conduct 
to some of these persons, we, on our 
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part, think it just to remind them of 
that which they will not be so simple 
or dishonest as to deny, that the 
party of Fox took the prince’s interests 
as they would have taken any other 
debateable topic, for its efficacy as a 
party weapon; and as directly conso- 
nant with their policy of subduing, 
controlling, and dictating to the king. 
Neither the king nor the prince, both 
eminently sagacious men, were to be 
duped by the hollow demonstrations of 
party. And while, on this score alone, 
we might justify the whole conduct of 
the king, it may also serve to show in its 
true aspect the conduct of the prince. 
While opposing, sternly opposed by 
a power that was exercised to his 
personal annoyance, it is a shallow 
mistake to imagine that he was so ig- 
norant and so unprincipled as to be 
without some feeling for the dignity 
and honor of the crown which he was 
to wear at a future day, or to be alto- 
gether imposed on by the party so- 
phistications of his debauched compa- 
nions. The able writers on this topic 
seem to have disregarded the moral 
fact, that while men are carried away 
by the torrent of passion and the im- 
posing fallacies of party, they may all 
through retain an impression that they 
are under delusive influence ; and that 
a sense of what is true and fit, will now 
and then operate to check, moderate, 
and rectify their conduct. The prince 
was too much and too long behiud the 
scenes to be the dupe of demonstra- 
tions which impose on none but histo- 
rians. We trust our readers will ex- 
cuse the controversial tone into which 
we are forced by the party statements 
of many of our respected authorities, 
from whose views we are obliged 
rather frequently to dissent, even while 
we respectfully assent to their state- 
ments. 

The sincerity of George ILI. seems 
to be placed beyond question by the 
pertinacious consistency with which 
throughout the varied repetitions of 
this negociation, he stipulated for the 
marriage of the prince, and for a pledge 
not to contract further debts. We 
shall mention one anecdote which 
illustrates this. In 1785, when he 
proposed to the prince to increase his 
allowance to £100,000 a year, and 
grant £200,000 for his debts, &c. 
on the condition of his marrying, 
and ceasing to oppose the measures of 
government ; the prince refused, and 
a conversation is reported as having 
soon after occurred between him and 
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the king, which throws a clear and 
even sublime illustration over the con- 
duct of that great man, even if we allow 
it to have been carried to the length 
of error. He endeavoured to impress 
on his son’s mind that he should con- 
trol his passions, and act on the prin- 
ciple of a due regard to his influential 
station. 


” 


« Pleasure,” replied the Prince, “in 
my mind, belongs not to the man’s sta- 
tion, but to the man; and you are your- 
self the victim of adopting the converse 
of this proposition. You have never 
enjoyed one pleasure, not within the reach 
of an affluent private gentleman, nor 
suffered one pain which has not proceeded 
from your station.” 


A sentence on which the apologist 
for George III. might build a truer 
exposition than that which accompanies 
the narrative from which we extract it. 

Through the whole of these long 
protracted negociations, Sheridan was 
a principal agent They brought for- 
ward in the house his eloquence and 
party talents; in private council his 
tact, sagacity, and knowledge of men 
and affairs. Occasionally he had the 
opportunity to exhibit the zeal of an ad- 
herent and the devotedness of a per- 
sonal friend. Nor will it be believed, 
that during these transactions his so- 
cial fascinations were unemployed to 
gain the affections and confidential re- 
gard of one so much alive to the attrac- 
tions of genius and wit as the Prince. 

There was a natural assimilation of 
tastes, passions, intellect, and habits, 
which ripened political alliance and 
boon companionship into friendship— 
such, at least, as can be presumed to 
exist under terms of such inequality. 
Tact, taste, wit, were the talents of 
both—both were social and pleasure- 
loving in the extreme—both were des- 
titute of prudence—both were warmed 
by honourable feelings and amiable 
sentiments—both had a constitutional 
recklessness of consequences—a pas- 
sion for wild sallies and mischievous 
frolics. The Prince had of the two 
the firmest moral principle, and the 
higher prudence ; but he was compara- 
tively a boy in years, and these quali- 
ties were in abeyance, Their tastes 
and inclinations jumped together with 
a more than ordinary aptitude and con- 
sent ; and it will be felt by those who 
read the lives of either, that there must 
have existed for each a charm in the 
other, quite independent of the osten- 
tations or interested considerations, 
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which many are so lynx-eyed to per- 
ceive in the intercourse of prince and 
subject. Many amusing and singular 
stories, preserved among the numerous 
contemporary memoirs and critical 
notices of their period, are already in 
possession of the public, and illustrate 
that alliance in exploits of gaiety and 
yractical humour which is known to 
1ave formed a bond between them. And 
if these outbreaks are far less equivocal 
in character than the nocturnal incidents 
of Gadshill in Henry IV. yet they do 
not at least fall very far deficient in 
spirit and mischief. In that grave 
play of ready-witted and specious 
knavery which amuses the simplicity, 
and turns off the attention of the de- 
voted victim of a jest, until he is fairly 
lodged within the premunire of a ri- 
diculous eclat, Sheridan was facile prin- 
ceps among the wits. 

As Sheridan has been accused of 
labour in the construction of his dramas, 
so the same comment has been, with 
more truth than discrimination, ap- 
plied to his colloquial wit. We can 
afford little notice to the subject now ; 
but may observe in passing, that the 
most abundant and overflowing wit 
must have its periods of exhaustion, 
and that when a man becomes pro- 
fessionally a wit, the excitement les- 
sens, while the constraining de- 
mand of social expectation grows. 
In the beginning of life, vivacity like 
Sheridan’s would triumph over this 
torpifying influence ; but as he ad- 
vanced in years—as he came into a 
more brilliant and fastidious circle, and 
had not only to preserve his reputation, 
but to maintain his superiority—it 
ought not to be a matter of doubt that 
he would lose no advantage that he 
could secure. There is, however, a 
very obvious fact overlooked by those 
who imagine that this species of pre- 
paration has in it any thing derogatory 
to the reputation of the wit. The viva- 
cious fancy from which wit flows, is 
seldom at rest; and though its in- 
tensest excitements are in the social 
hour, yet its best material occurs in the 
collisions and various encounters of 
busy occupation. Every one who 
knows the reigning spirit of any circle 
in which gaiety has a place, is aware 
how the slightest hint is seized, ex- 
panded, adorned, treasured up, and 
brought forth at the seasonable mo- 
ment—as the butterfly, with its bright 
expansion of many-coloured wings, 
bursts from the grublike state of its 
former existence, so comes the folly, the 
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blunder, or dulness of some plodding 
brain—so amplified with gay ridicule— 
so adorned with airy touches of quin- 
tessential spirit, so harmonized into cha- 
racteristic absurdity, that its first pro- 
genitor could scarce imagine the bril- 
liant emanation to have in any way 
originated in any thing he ever said, 
did, or remotely contemplated. In his 
latter days, indeed, poor Sheridan must 
have been sadly changed ; and it is 
but too much the common lot, that our 
later years throw a shade over the re- 
putation of our betterdays. It is very 
hard to bring home to a Youth’s fancy, 
that there ever was a day when his 
father was a straight, slim, bright-eyed 
youth, without a corporation, and able 
to go a foot beyond him in a running 
leap !—Sic transit gloria mundi. 

If our scope were ample, or if the 
career of Sheridan afforded an excuse 
for parliamentary narration, further than 
the bare statement of a question, for 
the occasion it gave for the display of 
his wit or eloquence, no period would 
present more deep interest than that 
at which we are arrived. The con- 
test between the Whig party and the 
crown, long carried on with vast abi- 
lity, and the pretext, at least, of much 
constitutional wisdom and principle on 
the part of the former, had, as will ever 
be the case in the development of party 
purposes, essentially changed their 
character, and degenerated into the 
struggle of a faction for power, and for 
the victory of party. Mr. Fox, who 
pursued his purposes with the keen 
spirit of a gamester, and with an un- 
scrupulous and fearless audacity, which 
was neither influenced by any regard 
either to principles or consequences, 
became the leader and the idol of the 
opposition. It was, however, the turn- 
ing point of a strong and Conservative 
reaction of the antagonist principles of 
the constitution, under the over-pres- 
sure of popular principles—for the line 
between constitutional and revolution- 
ary opposition was for a moment 
passed, by the able men who yet stood 
round the champion of the lawless 
constituency of Westminster, in whose 
favour we may paraphrase an eld say- 
ing—“the nearer the legislature, the 
farther from law.” The efforts of this 
party were now expended in a violent 
and pertinacious struggle to force Mr. 
Fox into power, and to wrest from the 
crown a prerogative which involves its 
very identity as a constitutional power. 
We are not among those who can per- 
ceive any thing unconstitutional in a 
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course adopted to restrain, or constrain, 
the exercise of prerogative. We think 
it as necessary as the opposite influence 
which the crown should be enabled to 
exert over the representative system— 
the reduction of either is, in principle, 
destructive. But the Whig party in 
the Commons seized upon the pre- 
rogative itself, and rashly asserted 
a negative voice over the king’s 
choice of his ministers. The ques- 
tion was hotly debated, and the 
obnoxious minister pursued in every 
form, by speech, and pamphlet, and 
address, Mr. Pitt held out with firm- 
ness, against remonstrances unsup- 
ported by the constitutional power of 
the Commons,* and saved the country 
for better times. Such is our general 
view of Sheridan’s party and the prin- 
ciples they maintained. We now pass 
to a topic more closely connected with 
our proper subject. The impeachment 
of Warren Hastings. 

On this it is necessary to be brief. 
It gave occasion to the most distin- 
guishing displays of Sheridan ; but its 
vast and massive details were the labor 
of Burke. His was the digestion and 
arrangement of the voluminous mass of 
the facts—the instruction of the agents, 
and the statements from which can be 
drawn the most precise notions of the 
importance and evidence of the greatest 
cause that was ever brought before 
any human judicature. It is very pro- 
bable that a great part of our readers 
may not be intimately acquainted with 
the history of this cause. We do 
not, however, think that the secondary 
part which it fell to Sheridan to take 
in it, authorises details which will more 
properly find their place in a future 
sketch. We must here endeavour to 
present, in general terms, a notion 
sufficiently accurate for our design. 

The reader is aware that the govern- 
ment of India was vested by charter 
in a company of British merchants. 
The distance between this government 
and their territory, was a disadvan- 
tage remedied by provisions of great 
seeming efficiency and wisdom ; and 
which, until their operation was viti- 
ated by the interference of those cor- 
rupting influences which enter into and 
impair all institutions, had the most 
prosperous effects. The same precise 
and methodical system which protects 


* We are not here disputing the right of 
have, whatever may be the consequence. 
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the commercial interests of mankind, 
were transferred from the counting- 
house to the sovereignty of a great 
empire ; a regular apprenticeship se- 
cured experience in those who rose by 
slow degrees of subordination into 
trust and authority ; and a system of 
written communication, which involved 
the minutest details, and gave to the 
most complicated and most casual oc- 
currences, of whatever nature, the ac- 
curacy and evidence of a merchant's 
leger, brought the whole and every 
part into actual contact with the go- 
vernment of Leadenhall-street. Now 
the accusations against Mr. Hastings 
were, that he violated all these pro- 
visions, and established in their place a 
system of corruption, of which he made 
use for the purposes of plunder and 
oppression. By infringing the regular 
order of service and promotion, he 
was alleged to have acquired a vicious 
patronage ; by suppressing the corres- 
pondence and various written docu- 
ments, which were to have submitted 
to the Company the proceedings of 
their servants, he was said to have 
secured the secrecy which his purposes 
required. The exceeding strictness of 
the Company’s regulations, he was de- 
scribed as using to involve all his 
subordinates in the necessity of con- 
nivance and cooperation. By these 
alleged means, the government was 
converted into a tremendous engine of 
oppression and spoliation ; the charges 
drawn up by Mr. Burke, accordingly, 
accused Mr. Hastings of crimes pro- 
portioned to such a preparation. These 
we cannot detail with any justice to 
their character, in narrow limits. Spo- 
liation and cruelty, under all the varied 
forms that have ever stained the re- 
cords of history, were alleged tu have 
been exercised with a lavish power ; 
all pretexts were seized to plunder and 
oppress the independent kings of India, 
whose power and property it was the 
pledge, and had been the wise and 
humane policy of the Company to pro- 
tect. All sorts of underhand agency 
were employed, to entangle them into 
misunderstandings which might be 
made the excuse to seize their domi- 
nions, and confiscate their possessions ; 
large bribes and annuities were taken 
for protection ; and while the lowest 
present was illegal, a system of bribery 


the Commons to exert every privilege they 
The effort we have noticed, was to obtain 


a new power destructive of every other. They endeavoured to do illegally, what they 


might have legally effected. 
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which far exceeded the regular re- 
venues of the empire, was established. 
Mr. Hastings was a man of reputation 
and talent, and soon became possessed 
of an influence in England, that in 
some measure threw a sanction over 
his alleged irregularities. In obtaining 
his own ends, he had extended and 
seemingly consolidated the Indian 
empire ; he hadeffected further inroads 
on the native powers, than wisdom and 
equity, only using lawful means, might 
have done, and he had thus secured him- 
self a defensive line of representations, 
the strength of which was increased 
by other circumstances. His haughty 
defiance—his private reputation—the 
natural tendency of party opposition, 
which is to carry on its incessant war- 
fare on every question. During the 
protracted discussion in the Commons, 
and afterwards during the still more 
protracted trial in the House of Peers, 
the whole array of Mr. Burke's party 
was brought into action; and session 
after session witnessed a contention 
of eloquence, such as is not soon likely 
to grace the sume stage. 

In January 1787, Mr. Burke gave 
notice that he would renew the pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Hastings, on the 
Ist of February ; and on the 7th of 
that month, Mr. Sheridan opened the 
third charge, the subject of which was 
the resumption of the Zaghires, and 
the confiscation of the treasures of the 
Princesses of Oude, the mother and 
grandmother of the Nabob of that 
principality. The subject was allotted 
with regard to Sheridan's peculiar 

owers. For five hours and a half he 
het the house in a state of fascination 
—the effects of which are said to be 
unparalleled. When he ceased, the 
whole house joined in an unusual ex- 
pression of tumultuous applause ; and 
Mr. Burke pronounced the praise of his 
oratory in language from which, al- 
though much is to be subducted for the 
warmth of the moment, the interest to 
himself, and the feelings of human 
nature, yet we may satisfactorily infer 
the power of the effect. He declared 
it to be the “ most astonishing effort of 
eloquence, argument and wit, united, 
of which there is any record or tra- 
dition.” In truth, if we are to estimate 
the worth of a speech, solely by its 
effect at the moment, there can be no 
just reason why we should dissent from 
this opinion ; and even when we shall 
have reduced it to its just dimensions, 
there will remain enough for the just 
admirer of Sheridan to claim for his 
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praise as an orator. But let the truth 
be said : this praise, high as is its worth, 
fixes no place in the standard: the 
test of mere effect is uncertain,—it is 
composed of circumstances, of which 
some are extrinsic from the speaker, 
and some of the nature of defects. The 
peculiarities of the subject may be 
charged with the electric matter of po- 
pular excitement—the character of the 
man does much—glittering ornament 
which it is the part of disciplined taste 
to reject, is often the means of attract- 
ing the admiration of a popular assem- 
bly. The ear may be pleased with 
pointed sentences and flowery phrases, 
and when wit is anticipated, it will 
mostly be discovered by the crowd. 
A little aid from the matter, the man- 
ner, and the more genuine merits of 
the speaker, gives a specious support to 
language, which might, without such 
aid, appear nonsensical. To estimate 
the fame of this speech aright, these 
considerations should be applied with 
great caution, rather as illustrative than 
explanatory. “ Mr. Fox used to ask, 
of a printed speech, ‘does it read 
well ?’ and, if answered in the affirma- 
tive, said ‘then it was a bad speech.'” 
The general inference of such a dictum 
tends to lower the value of eloquence 
us a test of intellectual power. And 
yet it is founded on truth ; the expan- 
sion of matter, the obvious and trite 
evidence of conceptions necessary to 
secure the intelligence of a popular 
assembly, are not consistent with the 
purer, or the more profound in matter, or 
or the more refined in style. The fewest 
words, and these the most exact—the 
closest, most compact and unencum- 
bered chain of reason—the utmost ori- 
ginality of manner and conception, 
are merits little consistent with the flow 
of popular speech that admits not of 
pause or reflection in the hearer. It 
must, if regarded as composition, be 
either at best referred to an inferior 
class, or we must redeem it by another 
consideration which may reconcile the 
higher effects of oratory with the laws 
of perfect composition. The speeches 
of Demosthenes are, we think, allowed 
to reconcile the two seemingly opposite 
merits of reading well, and of having 
been effective in the delivery. The 
two principles are to be reconciled 
alone in that perfect simplicity of lan- 
guage which it only belongs to genius of 
the highest order to command with 
perfect propriety, and without sacrific- 
ing either grace or power. For, with- 
out these conditions, success is not 
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only common enough, but reconcilable 
with the most ordinary display of 
the vilest rhetoric of the hustings. 
Mr. Burke’s eloquence, which may be 
referred to the highest place in the 
scale either of oratory or composition, 
owes its power, when read, to the im- 
pression ‘of all-grasping knowledge 
and unbounded power, developed in 
its forward, earnest, impetuous and 
unlabored sweep of mingled reason 
and narrative. In his sentences there 
is a seemingly unsought grace, music, 
and aptness. In his rare ornaments, a 
sublimity of conception, and simplicity 
of construction never to be found 
out of the highest order of poetry. 
The strong grasp of his reason and 
passions is tuo apparent to allow of 
the suspicion of sentence making ; 
while, in his periods, at once simple 
and elegant, there is much of that 
“Jight unseen before” which carries 
with it the sense and the wizard power 
of inspiration—the thoughts, “that vo- 
luntarily move harmonious numbers.” 
With all this there is a stamp of giant 
power in the mass, the grouping and 
arrangement of his matter, for which 
our reading furnishes no parallels; yet, 
it is affirmed that the effects of his 
speeches on the house, were far from 

roportioned to their admitted excel- 
ence. Instances to the contrary are 
on record; but the fact, as a general 
fact, may be admitted. Mr. Burke 
was too earnest in his views, and too 
imperious, irritable and exclusive, in 
maintaining them, to retain that popu- 
larity which for ten years attested the 
supremacy of powers like his. He 
was, all through, his own party, and 
rather a constitutionalist than a Whig. 
His consistency was that of principle, 
not party; as such his changes were 
never rightly understood. Weare not 
directly engaged with him, and are 
unwilling to be seduced into his pane- 
gyric, but have found it hard to touch 
on his name, without finding in the 
comments of the historians and biogra- 
phers of his day, too much occasion 
for digression. For the cause of the 
disproportionate effect of his speeches, 
we would principally assign the ear- 
nestness of mental grasp, which led 
him to commit the common error of 
thinking his subject as interesting to 
his hearers as to himself, and making 
too large an allowance both for the 

owers and patience of common minds. 
Me Moore, who never fails to do am- 
ple justice to the intellectual powers of 
this mighty man, makes some remarks 
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which help to explain the difficulty. 
Mr. Burke threw so much of his pas- 
sions into his subject as to give the air 
of personal feeling to everything he 
touched ; his earnestness rose to intem- 
perance, and his opposition carried the 
impression of hate. The prominency 
of the moral features of his character 
accumulated prejudice and _ hostility 
against him, among his opponents, and 
constraint among his friends. 

Sheridan, on the other hand, had 
the popular recommendations of social 
wit and humour, strong and shrewd 
common sense, the most perfect free- 
dom from even the appearance of party 
rancor, and a trained temper, which 
gave his wit an annoying ascendancy 
over Pitt. His virtues were of the 
popular character, and there was a 
charm in -his very name, that excited 
pleasing associations, and prepared 
men to be pleased. No harsh feeling 
of party opposition awakened at the 
voice of one who rather acted with his 
friends, than gave his feelings to the 
cause ; no invidious fear or constraint 
stood between him and those on the 
same side, for he dictated nothing to 
the conduct or feelings of his party. 
He was a first-rate combatant in the 
van; but he contested rather for 
party and for distinction, than from 
the zeal of the cause. He was not, 
like Mr. Burke, absorbed into the feel- 
ing, and identified with the question— 
he did not, like that great master, 
adopt the wrongs against which he 
spoke, so as to seem to superficial ob- 
servation, excited by personal hatred 
and animosity—he did not, like Burke, 
tower above party views, and, looking 
on great questions with the broad 
scope of a legislative eye, act and think 
without respect to the conventional 
understandings of party—he, of all 
men, when he rose to speak, had the 
fullest hold on sympathy. He also 
spoke with a direct view to effect. In 
the selection of topics, in the choice of 
language, in the range of illustration, 
he never lost sight of the actual au- 
dience before him. He played well 
and dexterously with the established 
notions of life. He was aware that new 
notions are slow in reaching the com- 
mon sense of mankind; and he knew 
that the common class of hearers can- 
not be easily drawn into extensive 
views, or profound generalizations. 
He therefore, like Pitt, adhered to the 
common sense of the subject, and drew 
nothing from its history or philosophy. 

Mr. Moore’s frequent comparisons 
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between these eminent Irishmen, has 
perhaps led us a little out of our way in 
the same track. Having observed that 
the chief strength of Sheridan lay in his 
shrewdness and wit, he goes on to make 
the following comparison between these 
eminent orators :— 


« That luxuriance of fancy, which in 
Burke was natural aud indigenous, was in 
him rather a forced and exotic growth. 
It isa remarkable proof of this difference 
between them, that while, in the memo- 
randums of speeches left behind by Burke, 
we find, that the points of argument and 
business were those which he prepared, 
trusting to the ever ready wardrobe of his 
fancy for their adornment—in Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s notes it is chiefly the decorative 
passages that are worked up beforehand 
to their full polish; while on the re- 
sources of his good sense, ingenuity, and 
temper, he seems to have relied for the 
management of his reasonings and facts. 
Hence naturally it arises that the images 
of Burke, being called up on the instant, 
like spirits, to perform the bidding of his 
argument, minister to it throughout, with 
an almost co-ordinate agency ; the figu- 
rative fancics of Sheridan, already pre- 
pared for the occasion, and brought forth 
to adorn, not assist, the business of the 
discourse, resemble rather those sprites 
which the magicians used to keep inclosed 
in phials, to be produced for a momentary 
enchantment, and then shut up again.” 


This is very good, but we think the 
comment does not go to the real point 
of difference illustrated by the facts. 
Burke’s imagery is the result of his 
fancy exercised on the current of his 
argument, and arising unsought out of 
his views of fact. Sheridan’s wit is 
altogether independent of his reason. 
To him the rhetoric is the principal 
part of the speech ; to Burke, the facts 
and arguments. Que, therefore, looks 
for ornament, and the other arranges 
his reasons and arrays his facts. Mr. 
Burke’s mind never wastes a thought 
on dress ; Sheridan’s tact and shrewd- 
ness, on the other hand, while they 
gave him infinite power in the manage- 
ment of single reasons, and in the use 
of particular points, led him more pe- 
culiarly to the study of popular effect, 
and the cultivation of those ornaments 
of wit and fancy, of which he knew the 

ower, and excelled in the use. With 
tim there was no great leading view— 
he looked not into the theory of the 
subject, but displayed singular dexte- 
rity in skimming over its surface, and 
adorning its common sense, 


Without entering further into those 
considerations, which must, when 
closely applied, limit the praise due to 
all but the very highest efforts of hu- 
man genius and skill, it may be enough 
for our general method, to add that 
Sheridan’s success seems to have been 
unparalleled, both on this occasion, and 
again when the case of Mr. Hastings 
was brought on in the Lords. 

It will complete the brief notice we 
can afford here to this transaction, to 
say that, after occupying the attention 
of the country for a period of nearly 
ten years, Mr. Hastings was honourably 
acquitted. When the law of the land 
acquits, it would be unfair, perhaps, to 
put him again upon his trial, before 
his own generation is yet quite past 
away; yet few have touched upon the 
history of the time, who have not re- 
corded their opinion, and expressed 
their strong censure on either side. 
After an attentive perusal of the whole 
trial, and most of its commentators, 
we are inclined, like Sir Roger de 
Coverly, to think that “there is much 
to be said on both sides.” If the po- 
litical interests of a nation are to be 
consulted, without regard to any con- 
siderations of private right, or the 
claims of justice and humanity, we 
are not unwilling to admit that Mr. 
Hastings had difficulties to contend 
with, and permanent advantages to 
secure, by this irrespective policy. 
We think that in some instances ne- 
cessity, in others, political expediency, 
might be speciously pleaded for such in- 
human resources ; but we cannot, at 
the same time, give our consent to the 
distorted view which would cast a stain 
on the splendid combination of virtues 
and powers, which were arrayed on the 
side of humanity against a course of 
actions which no plea can reconcile 
with the higher, and, in our opinion, 
prior rights of humanity. If ever 
there was before a human tribunal any 
case fitted to awaken every strong 
sympathy, and enlist every rightly 
principled mind against an individual, 
it was this. But the acquittal was not 
unjust—from many causes the evi- 
dence, though sufficient for private 
judgment, was not absolutely equal to 
the strict rules which have been wisely 
and humanely adopted for the ends of 
a justice leaning to mercy. Again, it 
must be admitted, that in the continu- 
ation of a trial equal to the siege of 
Troy, Mr. Hastings must have suf- 
fered more than any British law inflicts 
on the worst of criminals. The India 
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house expressed their feeling by pay- 
ing the expenses of the trial, which 
had run up to £70,000, and b settling 

some provision for life on Mr. as: 
tings. 

Shortly after this latter occasion, an 
event took place, which, while it dif- 
fused a strong and anxious sensation 
of grief, fear, and anxious interest 
through the kingdom, was more es- 
pecially felt in that lesser circle in which 
lay the fortunes of Sheridan. The 
health of the king had been in appear- 
ance slightly affected during the sum- 
mer of this year, (1788), and by the 
advice of his physicians, he visited 
Cheltenham. The effect was seem- 
ingly beneficial ; but soon after, on his 
return to Kew, his disorder grew worse, 
and from the mysterious rumours which 
began to circulate, the truth was soon 
suspected. A drawing-room, held to 
counteract these alarming impressions, 
seems rather to have had the effect of 
confirming them, and precipitating the 
progress of the disease, as his deport- 
ment was such as to warrant the in- 
ference of mental derangement ; and 
Mr. Pitt, on attending him in his closet 
immediately after, found the symptoms 
of this malady more strongly marked. 
“It is supposed,” says the Whig his- 
torian of Geo. IV. “that this was the 
third manifestation of the same infir- 
mity, since his illness in 1765.” 

He went next day to Windsor 
with Mr. Pitt. Parliament had been 
prorogued to November. The Prince 
and the Duke of York took up their 
abode at Windsor; and the Prince, 
with Mr. Pitt, the Queen, &c. trans- 
acted the King’s private affairs. Mr. 
Moore has expressed, in his glowing 
language, the interest of this anxious 
event among those who had any thing 
to fear or hope. ‘To some, the king’s 
natural robustness had seemed a lease 
of continued power ; some looked with 
fear on the supposed liberalism and 
profligacy of the Prince ; on the other 
hand, there were those who (to use 
Mr. Moore’s expression) thought “ the 
happy millennium of Whiggism” was 
come at Jast. The first impression 
produced on those about the king, was 
that of immediate danger. The symp- 
toms were alarming enough to paralyse 
for a moment all bat the common feel- 
ings of humanity, and the fever of ex- 
pectation. Both parties stood in sus- 
pense, uncertain how nature might ina 
few hours decide their hopes and fears. 
During this period of agitation, a 
few letters preserved by Mr. Moore, 
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shew the place which Sheridan held in 
the confidence of the Prince, while they 
also enable us to judge of the critical 
state of the case. In one of these let- 
ters to Sheridan, from Admiral Payne, 
Comptroller of the Household to the 
Prince, a sentence strongly shews the 
real apprehension of the moment : 


“The Duke of York, who is looking 
over me, and is just come out of the king’s 
room, bids me add that his Majesty’s situ-, 
ation is every moment becoming worse 
and worse; his pulse is weaker and 
weaker. The Prince has desired Dr. 
Warren to write an account of him, which 
he is now doing. His letter says, if an 
amendment does not take place in twenty- 
four hours, it is impossible for the king 
to support it. He adds to me, that he 
will answer for his never living to be de- 
clared a lunatic.” 


On the next day the danger appre- 
hended seems to have passed. The 
result of the medicinal resources which 
had been tried,and of a profound sleep, 
had been to remove the fatal symp- 
toms ; but though the fever was abated, 
the signs of insanity continued with 
equal violence. The work of plot and 
counter plot presently began, and both 
parties were equally alert and equally 
disinterested. The scale of this me- 
moir does not admit of an expanded 
view of proceedings, which have in 
them no historical importance. The 
most remarkable feature of this short 
struggle, is the exhibition of character 
which it offers in the respective con- 
duct of Mr. Pitt and Fox; the latter 
of whom, with his usual impetuosity of 
judgment, asserted the extreme posi- 
tion of the Prince of Wales’ express 
right to assume “the power of sove- 
reignty,” &c. An error which gave 
an immediate and decisive advantage 
to Mr. Pitt, who, availing himself of 
the oversight of an opponent, did 
not fail to magnify the effect of his 
error, by occupying the popular ground 
he had relinquis hed, and maintaining 
a doctrine which fell as far into the 
opposite extreme. The doctrines of 
either cannot be regarded as having 
any value otherwise ‘the in as the wea- 
pons of the moment in the contest for 
power. To state the particulars of 
this manceuvre, is not to our purpose. 
The appointment of the Pringe of 
Wales to the Regency was regarded 
by all parties us a matter of consent. 
The contest was partly as to the prin- 
ciple, but chiefly as to the authorities 
with which he was to be invested. 
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While the Whigs would have conceded 
the full prerogatives of royalty, and, 
doubtless, clutched in expectation the 
sceptre, which they would have de- 
based to their purposes, Mr. Pitt was 
for limiting the powers of the Regent 
to the mere necessities of the public 
business. He thus acted on a princi- 
ple, which, though the wisest under 
the circumstances, could not yet fail to 
gall the spirit of the Prince, who saw 
something derogatory in restrictions 
which he felt to savor of distrust, and 
which his Whig friends considered un- 
constitutional. Many of the letters and 
papers en the Prince’s part, were on 
this occasion from the pen of Sheridan; 
and there can be no doubt that in 
every act he was a principal and con- 
fidential adviser. In the parliamentary 
discussions to which it gave rise, he 
also took an active, and, in some in- 
stances, efficient part. The real feel- 
ings of the Prince were expressed by 
the sincere high mind of Burke, who, 
less fitted by genius forthe manceuvres 
of party, was the best adapted organ 
for the true expression of those senti- 
ments, which ought to be those of 
a prince. An able letter was drawn 
forth in reply to a communication from 
Mr. Pitt, of his plan of a Regency, ac- 
companied by restrictions, which ap- 
peared to some of the Prince’s friends 
to amount to an insult, and to some a 
dangerous assault on the prerogative 
of the crown. 

“ Among the appointments named, 
in contemplation of a regency,” writes 
Mr. Moore, “the place of Treasurer 
of the Navy was allotted to Mr. Sheri- 
dan.” But from the same authority 
we learn that he felt a strong doubt as 
to those arrangements being effected, 
and refused to trouble himself so far as 
to examine the plan of the apartments 
which he should have to occupy in 
Somerset-house. 

The physicians had given up all 
hope of the king’s recovery, when for- 
tunately for the nation, a new method 
of treatment was resorted to by the 
skill and courage of Dr. Willis, who 
stood opposed to the rest of the medi- 
cal attendants. His confidence was 
rewarded with success; and as the 
Whizs were confidently approaching 
the object of their expectations, they 
were shocked by intimations which 
they strenuously repelled, because they 
strongly disliked them, How far Sheri- 
dan may have participated in a feeling 
so much in accordance with human 
mature, we cannot pretend to say, but 
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he had the good taste at least to ex- 
hibit a nobler feeling. When the 
news of the king’s convalescence was 
brought to his house :— 

«“ There were present, besides Mrs, 
Sheridan and his sister, Tickell, who, on 
the change of administration, was to have 
been immediately brought into Parlia- 
ment—Joseph Richardson, who was to 
have had Tickell’s place of Commissioner 
of the Stamp-office—Mr. Reid, and some 
others. Not one of the company but had 
cherished expectations from the approach- 
ing change—not one of them, however, 
had lost so much as Mr. Sheridan, With 
his wonted equanimity he announced the 
sudden turn affairs had taken, and looking 
round him cheerfully, as he filled a large 
glass, said—* Let us join in drinking his 
Majesty's speedy recovery.’” 


Mr. Moore preserves some of the 
letters written by Sheridan on this 
occasion. One is to the Queen, pend- 
ing the question—the other to the 
King immediately after his recovery. 
They exhibit the weight of Sheridan’s 
judgments in the deliberations of the 
Prince, and in a very high degree go 
to justify it. We shall perhaps be 
repeating ourselves, when we add that 
the place of Sheridan was peculiar. It 
is evident, that both friendship and 
the disinterested feeling which actu- 
ates every high mind in delicate and 
difficult duties, had at least a strong 
share in the whole of Sheridan’s con- 
duct. ‘To say more would be extrava- 
gant. There is a portion of self- 
interest in the conduct of every publie 
man, who is qualified for the manage- 
ment of nice and difficult affairs. 
Where there is the temptation of pros- 
pective advantage, in whatever degree, 
the most disinterested affections may 
give the first impulse to action, yet such 
is our mingled nature, that those self- 
considerations, which are never far off, 
will throw their side-gleams onthe purest 
course as it proceeds, and alloy what 
begins in virtue with no small portion 
of prudence at least, if not of a more 
debasing mixture. 

We have mentioned Sheridan’s love 
of the practical species of jest, and 
noticed the specimens which are found 
in most of the more detailed memoirs 
of himself, and of those with whom he 
was in habits of intimacy. He was 
also diligent in the manufacture of the 
squibs and crackers of epigram and 
pasquinade, in which Tickel was his 
common associate. Of these Mr. 
Moore gives a good specimen—too 
long to be transferred to our columns. 
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It may, indeed, be said, that the wit is 
of that personal kind which cannot sur- 
vive the person it is meant for. Their 
mode of composition, in this instance, 
seems to have been, to keep on the 
table a string of stanzas, loosely strung 
together, to which a joint-stock com- 
pany seem to have contributed, as wit 
or malice gave occasion. 


«“ There is,” says Mr. Moore, “ ap- 
pended to one of Sheridan’s copies of 
them a long list, (like a table of proscrip- 
tion,) containing a table of other names 
marked out for the same fate; and it will 
be seen by the following specimen, that 
some of them had a very narrow escape.” 


But their wits had graver uses— 
“debts, bonds, judgments, writs,” 
shared their diligence, and kept their 
ingenuity on the rack. They were, as 
Mr. Moore tells us, “serviceable to 
each other against duns.” ‘This spe- 
cies of alliance, Mr. Moore traces in 
various documents, some of which also 
prove the invincible spirit of gaiety 
which could extract laughing matter 
from their perplexities. 

We should here mention the death of 
Mr. Sheridan’s father, which occurred 
in August, 1788. We need not detail 
particulars which now have little inte- 
rest, more than they derive from the 
testimony they offer of Mr. Sheridan’s 
amiable feeling, which the occasion 
called strongly and honourably forth. 

The next topic which, could we af- 
ford it, we should be tempted to notice 
at considerable length, is the French 
revolution, of which it is impossible to 
speak justly in a few words. It is not, 
however, required. Unlike some other 
topics of its day, it still holds a dis- 
tinct place in the public mind. It oc- 
cupies as yet a broad space in modern 
history, and even holds its place in the 
opinions and feelings of party. Some 
of the most eminent writers of our own 
time have also given its history in a 
brief and popular form. And lastly, the 
biographer of Sheridan has little com- 
parative concern with it. We must, 
therefore, endeavour to keep ourselves 
as clear as we may from this vast 
subject. A few of its consequences may 
find their place as we advance in our 
task ; but we may here trace out its 
immediate influences on parties and 
persons, as connected with our proper 
subject. As revolutionary principles 
had been already in possession of a 
party -in England, of which Mr. Fox 
may (for brevity sake) be named as the 
ostensible representative, it might be 
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inferred that a strong sympathy would 
naturally be excited, with public move- 
ments, in such near vicinity with Eng- 
land, which seemed to be no more 
than the practical working out of Whig 
maxims. Neither were the first decla- 
rations of the French democracy of a 
nature to alarm the constitutional feel- 
ings of the many on either side. The 
language of the bill of rights was spe- 
cious and even moderate; there 
seemed even to be a consent of feeling 
between the king and the people ; nor 
could it be anticipated to what frantic 
extremes the passions and imagination 
of the people were to be worked up in 
the progress of events. It required 
a power of reason, and an extent 
of knowledge which one mind in mil- 
lions does not possess to conceive the 
inflammatory progress of popular ex- 
citement into fanaticism, when tried on 
so large and so continued a scale. We 
say this, because it is the true justifica- 
tion of those who, like Sheridan, not 
being himself a political enthusiast, 
spoke and acted with his party in 
countenance of these principles, and in 
opposition to those who were rather 
influenced by the crimes of France and 
the danger of England, than by party 
feeling. Having said so much, we 
must add that Sheridan was zealous in 
professing his approbation of the revolu- 
tionists, and in thesupport of theirparty. 
Mr. Moore observes that the extreme 
opinions to which these events gave 
rise, showed themselves not as might 
be expected between the government 
and popular parties, but that they 
“ broke out simultaneously in the very 
heart of the latter body.” This might 
be supposed from the close and vital 
questions which then arose ; they were 
such as to make the honest and the 
true principled shake off the lesser ties 
of party engagement, and act on the 
ground of the emergency alone. Such 
was the spirit and the conduct of 
Burke. This high-minded and chi- 
valric spirit, alarmed for England, and 
deeply impressed with the true antici- 
pations of his far-seeing intellect, 
nobly dared to step out from the ranks 
of bis Whig friends— 


“ From amidst them forth he passed 
Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 
Superior.” 


In defiance of the malice of the 
small, and the resentment of the high, 
and, of acalumnious spirit, which has ne- 
ver since ceased from throwing its filth 
upon his tomb, he wrote and spoke 
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his opinions, and while they produced 
on the British nation an effect (we 
believe) quite unparalleled, they oc- 
casioned an unworthy combination 
of his own friends to bring him into 
discredit with his party. Our own 
opinion, formed on a deliberaie review 
of the various statements of the Whig 
historians, and our sense of justice, 
will not allow us to acquit Sheridan of 
his part in the by-play of party which 
transferred Mr. Burke to the party to 
whom he should by nature have be- 
longed. We cannot acquiesce in the 
opinion which would find reasons in 
Mr. Burke's jealousy of Sheridan ; the 
notion is not supported by the facts or 
by any thing in the character of Mr. 
Burke. We admit that this great man’s 
mind may have been rendered acrid 
by many failures in his great political 
struggles for the public good, and he 
must have been embittered to see the 
prevalency of party motions over public 
motives. We are even not unwilling 
to admit there was something to irritate 
in feeling himself “ passed in the race” 
by an eloquent Fanatic, and a finessing 
Partizan ; yet he was unfairly and un- 
generously treated, and acted on mo- 
tives to which such considerations were 
as nothing. Sheridan, whoin it forms 
n> part of our duty to support 
“through thick and thin,” was by na- 
ture jealous and full of little exclusive 
finesse in preserving his ascendancy 
about the Prince; and Mr. Moore 
states one plain instance of it in re- 
gard to Burke. 

The breach which took place on 
French polities between Burke and 
Fox, was supposed to be hurried on by 
the indiscretion of Sheridan, with 
whom Mr. Burke first had a disacree- 
ment on the subject. But in this in- 
stance, we think that Sheridan did no 
more than reply to charges, which he 
knew to be directed against himself by 
Mr. Burke. ‘The whole wag, in fact, a 
conspiracy to prevent Mr. Burke from 
being heard, and consisted of calls of 
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“ question,” motions for adjournment, 
and most disorderly calls to order, 
until zeal was enflamed into a natural 
but vindictive sense of wrong received 
from friendly hands. Mr. Sheridan’s 
speech, of which we cannot coincide with 
Mr. Moore in calling the part he quotes 
“just and unanswerable,” was replied 
to by Mr. Burke, as any person of Mr. 
Burke’s opinions should have re- 
plied toit. He declared that “ hence- 
forth his honourable friend and he were 
separated in politics.” Amongst other 
remarks he added— 


«“¢ Was that a fair and candid mode of 
treating his arguments? or was it what 
he ought to have expected in the moment 
of departed friendship? On the con- 
trary, was it not evident that the hon. 
gentleman had made a sacrifice of his 
friendship, for the sake of catching some 
momentary popularity? If the fact were 
such, even greatly as he should continue 
to admire the hon. gentleman’s talents, he 
must tell him that his argument was 
chiefly an argument ad invidiam, and all 
the applause for which he could hope 
from clubs was scarcely worth the sacri- 
fice which he had chosen to make for so 
insignificant an acquisition,’ ” 


An effort was made to reconcile 
these distinguished men—but it failed. 

On the 12th of June, parliament 
was dissolved, and Sheridan was re- 
elected for Stafford. Were we not 
obliged to precipitate our progress in 
order to conclude this memoir within a 
reasonable limit, we should here avail 
ourselves of some interesting letters 
from Mrs. Sheridan, strongly illustra- 
tive of the affectionate and amiable 
character of that most superior woman, 
which passed on the occasion. We 
shall also resist the temptation to enter 
into the remaining particulars of the 
rupture between Mr. Burke and his 
Whig friends.* 

This year (1791) a question of some 
delicacy arose between the Prince and 
the Duke of York, which Mr. Moore 





* Any notice of this deeply affecting incident, should necessarily take more room 


than we have at our command, 


We cannot pass on without a few additional re- 


marks. Mr, Burke's conduct through the whole of aseries of the most exasperating 


provec 


tions, exhibits nothing of the rancorous qualities which his Whig critics seem 
tond of taking every occasion to impute to him, 


On the contrary, while it is hard 


to resist the impatience raised by the obviously concerted interruptions of his pre- 

to ! } 5 P 
onde riends, the whole scene derives much of its solemn pathos from the earnest 

tend ’ 


affecting, and almost sublime deportment and language of Burke. 


The best defence 


for Mr. Fox, is that which resolves his conduct into the expediency of the occasion, 
He saw the necessity of a formal separation from his party, of one whose real prin- 


ciples were opposed to it, in the stage of opinion to which it had now arrived, 
this opposition of principle was from the change of the party, and not of Mr. Burke. 


But 
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conjectures upon strong grounds, to have 
involved questions as to the succession 
to the crown, similar to that which oc- 
curred on the same subject in 1787. 
On this occasion Sheridan had the 
honor to be confidentially consulted by 
the Prince. 

In the midst of this, the brightest 
period of his apparent prosperity, 
Sheridan was struck by the heaviest 
affliction incidental to mortal man, ia 
the death of his admirable and exem- 
plary wife, whose simple and sublime 
panegyric, Mr. Moore has, with great 
good taste and right feeling, written in 
a brief epitome of her actions. Mr 
Moore, having first observed that the 
devoted affection of all her husband's 
family showed that “ while her beauty 
and music enchanted the world, she had 
charms more intrinsic and lasting for 
those who came nearer to her,” pro- 
ceeds to notice the strenuous and de- 
voted zeal with which she followed her 
husband through all his various pur- 
suits. 

“As the wife of the dramatist and 
manager, we find her calculating the re- 
ceipts of the house, assisting in the adap- 
tation of her husband’s opera, and reading 
over the plays sent in by dramatic can- 
didates. As the wife of the senator and 
orator, we see her, with no less zeal, 
making extracts from state-papers, and 
copying out ponderous pamphlets—en- 
tering with all her heart and soul into 
the details of elections, and endeavouring 
to fathom the mysteries of the funds. 
The affectionate and sensible care with 
which she watched over, not only her 
own children, but those which her be- 
loved sister, Mrs. Tickell, confided to 
her, in dying, gives the finish to this pic- 
ture of domestic usetulness. When it is 
recollected, too, that the person thus 
homelily employed was gifted with every 
charm that could adorn and delight so- 
ciety, it would be difficult, perhaps, to 
find any where a more perfect example of 
that happy mixture of utility and orna- 
iment, in which all that is prized by the 
husband and the lover combines, and 
which renders woman what the Sacred 
Fire was to the Parsees—not only an 
object of adoration on their altars, but a 
source of warmth and comfort to their 
hearths.” 


In the retrospect of biography and 
history, when we look back on the 
events of a generation, these domestic 
calamities which fall upon the heart 
with a power that often blights and 


withers the rest of life, lose much of 
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their impressiveness; they are too 
much the common course of nature to 
attract serious notice afar off, when 
they melt into the mass of forgotten 
things. The intervals of the longest 
life seem shrunk into a few brief pages 
of the book, and it seems a little thing 
when all are gone down into the silent 
city of death, that one has departed a 
few chapters before the other. The 
common sympathies of mankind are 
more easily awakened by those inci- 
dents of fortune on which man’s feel- 
ings are habitually alert; the bank- 
ruptey in fortune, under which a brave 
man smiles and rallies to fresh exertion, 
will be more strongly met by the 
reader’s sympathy than the bereavement 
which throws a _ wake of oer n 
upon our years. Yet had it been in 
our power to detail at leneth the afect- 
ing incidents of the life, decline, and 
departure of this gifted and exeellent 
woman, we should little doubt to com- 
municate an impression which it is im- 
possible to avoid feeling, though it may 
to many seem fanciful to say, that in 
losing her, Sheridan’s life se emed aban- 
doned by its better genius. ‘Till now, 
he was watched over by a tender and 
devoted spirit, more pure, upright, and 
provident that himself. Till now there 
was a delicate but salutary constraint 
on the aberrations of eccentric im- 
pulse. He was but a child in the 
whirl of social dissipation ; but this 
gentle and meek angel of his better 
days, threw over his heart the chain of 
the best affections, and kept him from 
the extremes to which his character 
and course ever tended. 

The health of Mrs. Sheridan had 
been for some time giving way ; but 
her last illness ori zinuted in a cold, 
taken the year before. It seems to 
have been consumptive. She was at 
the time near her confinement ; and it 
was trusted that this event would re- 
lieve her from the previous complaint. 
The hope was vain, and the affecting 
circumstances of her death are men- 
tioned at length in a letter from a female 
friend who was present during the 
whole trying scene. It would be worse 
than useless to abridge it, and we cannot 
give it entire. From it we learn that 
poor Sheridan omitted no afiectionate 
care to alleviate her sufferings, sitting 
up night after night by her death-bed. 
i On the nizht of her death, about four 
in the morning, her friends, who sat at 
her bed-side, perceived alarming symp- 
toms and sent for ber physician, Dr, 
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Bain.* On his arrival she begged of 
her husband and friend to leave the 
room, and desiring him to lock the 
door after them, she said to Dr. Bain— 

“ You have never deceived me; tell 
me truly, shall I live over this night ?” 

He immediately felt her pulse, and, 
finding she was dying, answered— 

“I recommend you to take some 
Jaudanum.” 

Upon which she replied, 

“1 understand you—then give it to 
me.” 

“She desired, however, to see her 
friends before she touk it, of whom 
she took a very affecting leave.” She- 
ridan, we learn from the letter of her 
friend, “behaved most wonder‘ully, 
though his heart was breaking ; and at 
times his feelings were so violent, that 
I feared he would have been quite un- 
governable at the last. Yet he sum- 
moned up courage enough to kneel by 
the bed-side till he felt the jast pulse 
of expiring excellence, and then with- 
drew. She died at five in the morning, 
on the 28th of June.”+ 

After many changes we find him in 
the autumn of 1792, endeavouring to 
establish himself at Wanstead. We 
cannot afford to dwell on the detail of 
this portion of history. Neither shall 
we now detain the reader by the par- 
ticulars of the death of his little 
daughter, which, although the child 
was naturally very delicate, seems to 
have been unexpected. It occurred 
rather suddenly, and affected Sheridan 
with peculiar severity. 

These afflicting events, together with 
the encreasing embarrassment of his 
theatrical affairs, had the effect of 
withdrawing Sheridan entirely from 
public affairs during this season. 

To other causes of embarrassment 
may be added a most profuse and 
wasteful style of living, which now 
encreased much by the loss of the 
presiding prudence and care of Mrs. 
Sheridan. He was at this time main- 
taining three establishments under cir- 
cumstances which required the utmost 
prudence to ward off the ruin of his af- 
fairs. 

It is indeed apparent, in a multitude 
of minute particulars, necessarily ex- 
cluded here, that the absence of the 
more salutary constraints of domestic 
engagement, together with the en- 


grossing and stirring excitements of 
business, must have combined with the 
natural infirmities of his character, 
both to encrease the entanglement of 
his affairs and to foster the ill habits 
from which he was never free, and 
which the decline of life tends to ag- 
gravate. 


In generalizing it is difficult to 
retain the distinctness of character ; 
the peculiarities of Sheridan best ap- 
pear in numerous anecdotes of which 
the spirit evaporates in description. 
Wit never sits for its portrait. The 
indolence that can take its ease on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and the in- 
finite resource that could avert the 
consequences of the most serious im- 
prudence have not many parallels in 
common life, to make their combination 
intelligible. In Kelly’s reminiscences 
many of our readers may recollect 
the mixture of improvidence and dex- 
terity which constantly involved or 
occasionally extricated him from the 
most trying emergencies. His powers 
of persuasion seem to have produced 
effects that sound very like fiction now. 
His tongue seems to have had a gift 
far beyond the well-known magic of 
the blarney-stone—whether its fascina- 
tion was exerted to wheedle the Duke 
of * * * out of his blade-bone of mutton, 
or to thaw the cautious formality of 
Morland’s banking-house into an ad- 
vance of three thousand pounds. We 
pass many well-known anecdotes, for 
which our limits afford no space, to 
mention a specimen of his wayward 
indolence and persuasive eccentricity, 
which we shall extract in the words of 
Mr. Moore :— 


«“ The death of Joseph Richardson, 
which took place this year, was felt as 
strongly by Sheridan as any thing can be 
felt, by those who, in the whirl of worldly 
pursuits, revolve too rapidly round Self, 
to let any thing rest long upon their sur- 
face. With a fidelity to his old habits of 
unpunctuality, at which the shade of 
Richardson might have smiled, he arrived 
too late at Bagshot for the funeral of his 
friend, but succeeded in persuading the 
good-natured clergyman to perform the 
ceremony over again. Mr. John Taylor, 
a gentleman, whose love of good-fellow- 
ship and wit has made him the welcome 
associate of some of the brightest men of 


*« Then a very young man, whose friendship with Sheridan began with this 
mournful duty to his wife, and only ended with the performance of the same melan- 


eholy office for himself."—Moore. 


+ Froma letter quoted by Mr. Moore. 
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his day, was one of the assistants at this 
singular scene, and also joined in the 
party at the inn at Bedfont afterwards, 
where Sheridan, it is said, drained the 
‘Cup of Memory’ to his friend, till he 
found oblivion at the bottom.” 


Mr. Moore has given us trom among 
his papers a collection of memoranda 
of various large bets, from a hundred 
to five hundred guineas on various oc- 
casions unimportant enough to show a 
strong turn for this species of gambling. 
We should also infer from other circum- 
stances, that these ruinous transactions 
had tosome extent their source in a 
folly, perhaps still more fatal in its con- 
sequences to Sheridan—that of habitual 
intoxication. Mr. Moore has, with a 
tact that never deserts him, passed 
over this infirmity in the life of his 
friend and brother wit. We lament 
much that we cannot follow his ex- 
ample, for reasons good and sufficient, 
which, when we shall have concluded 
our sketch, will not require to be spe- 
cified to our intelligent reader. One 
may be sufficient here, that in truth 
the infatuation which seems to grow 
from stage to stage over the closing 
periods of Sheridan’s career, is not 
otherwise to be understood. But with- 
out being the apologists of any vice 
we shall once for all premise the more 
lenient aspect in which we desire to 
exhibit Sheridan’s infirmity, if we must 
not rather call it misfortune. In the 
present day, when temperance has 
become a public virtue, it requires so 
much of a depraved propensity to vio- 
late what seems to be the conventional 
decorum of the world, that the man 
who frequently exceeds to the same 
ruinous extent is looked on with con- 
tempt and even dislike. We have, 
however, in our last number, described 
a very different state of society. If it 
were still the fashion to drink beyond 
the limits of sobriety, and a reproach 
to fly the “circean draught ;” so that 
the term “guod-fellow” and “bad- 
fellow” were terms of honor or dis- 
grace to the jovial companion, or the 
flincher from the bottle and the flowing 
bowl; many a temperate water drinker 
of our time might be as distinguished 
for exploits of a different kind, But 


Sheridan was the prince of the race of 


good-fellows; high as was his dra- 
matic fume, distinguished as he was by 
the prestige of his brilliant rhetoric, 
the fascination of his social powers 
was higher still. To be the life and 
spirit of the circle was his privilege, 
his distinction: and while it lasted, 
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his happiness. And every body wholives 
in the world can recollect some one, 
who, with far inferior powers to please, 
has been lured on from year to year to 
broken health and spirits, until he 
lingers on the shadow of what he was, 
repeating tales that have lost their 
flavor; and drawing on a wretched 
excitement for a faded wit, or fora sad 
relief from the tedium of disease and 
intellectual torpor. We have thus 
early pointed out this cause long be- 
fore it becomes prominent among the 
distinct features of Sheridan's history, 
because we think it began long before 
to be a determining influence in his 
actions and fortunes, and that there- 
fore it must be received as a feature in 
the portrait from which some of its 
expression is derived; though, like 
every line of portraiture, it deepens 
and strengthens with the advance of 
age. Kelly mentions among many 
characteristic stories of Sheridan, one 
very strikingly illustrative of the mode 
in which this fatal infirmity entered 
into the texture of his life. 

Sheridan desired to obtain an audi- 
ence of the King, on some point con- 
cerning Drury-lane, and mentioned it 
to the Prince, who offered to take him 
to Windsor. For this purpose an ap- 
pointment was made for the next day 
but one. Sheridan requested a bed at 
Kelly’s house, that he might be near 
Carleton house. The rest of the story 
honest Michael shall tell himself. “I 
had no bed to offer him but my own, 
which I ordered to be got in readiness 
for him ; and he, with his brother-in-law, 
A. Ward, caine to dinner. Amongst 
other things at table, there was a roast 
neck of mutton, which went away un- 
touched. As the servant was taking it 
out, I observed—* there goes a dinner 
fit for a king.” The next morning I 
went out of town on purpose to accom- 
modate him with my bed, and got home 
again about four in the afternoon next 
day, when I was told by my servant 
that Mr. S. was still fast asleep—that 
he had been sent for several times from 
Carleton house, but nothing could pre- 
vail on him to get up. It appears, that 
in aboutan hour after I had quitted town 
he called at the saloon, and told my ser- 
vant maid, that ‘he knew she had a 
dinner fit for a king in the house, a 
cold roast neck of mutton,’ and asked 
her if she had any wine? She told 
him, that there were, in a closet, five 
bottles of port, two of madeira, and one 
of brandy, the whole of which 1 found 
that he, Richardson, and Ward, af- 
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ter eating the neck of mutton for din- 
ner, had consumed ; on hearing this, it 
was easy to account for his drowsiness 
in the morning. He was not able to 
raise his head from the pillow, nor did 
he get out of bed until seven in the 
evening, when he had some dinner.” 
Such was the habit which neutralized 
splendid talents, rendered unavailable 
the friendship of the high and the no- 
ble, and by degrees caused an invisible 
but effective separation in feeling be- 
tween its victim and his better and 
more refined associates. 

Indolent and procrastinating by tem- 
perament, it may be seen how fatally 
this dreadful waut (for such it ever be- 
comes) harmonized with these native de- 
fects. And when in his old age friends 
are accused of neglect, it is but equi- 
table to recollect how little can be 
done for one who, as honest Michael 
says, “is no body’s enemy but his own.” 
We shall have to return to these re- 
flections ere long, when their applica- 
tion becomes more imperatively a por- 
tion of our task. But the brilliant 
noon of Sheridan was not yet run, 
although historic justice and the se- 
verer analysis of religivus or moral 
observation, will find little to dwell 
on with complacency. His powers 
were yet in their unabated vigor. His 
path was yet among the high and the 
proud ; fascination dwelt on his voice, 
and influence followed his preeminent 
tact and sagacity. Had he but pru- 
dence for his guide—could he but 
command himself, there lay before 
him a straight, and we might almost 
add, sure path to all that human ambi- 
tion looks for. 

In the spring of 1795, he was again 
married, to Miss Esther Jane Qgle, 
daughter of the Dean of Winchester. 
Her fortune being £5000, he added 
£15,000 more to it by the sale of 
shares of Drury-lane, and investing the 
whole in land, settled it upon the 
lady. The trustees to this marriage 
were Mr. Grey and Mr, Whitbread. 
He was thus at forty-four united with 
“a young and accomplished girl, ar- 
dently devoted to him.”—( Moore.) 

This year also was productive of 
events which appear to have had a 
salutary influence on Sheridan’s mind 
as well as Fox’s, in somewhat diminish- 
ing their visionary sympathies with 
revolutionary France. The contagion 
had seized a small and unworthy, 
though as is usual with lawless minds, 
alert portion of the English people. 
‘The society of “the Friends of the 


People” exhibited the effects of revo- 
lutionary principles, so as to deter 
some and moderate the enthusiasm of 
others. The national convention would 
this year have insulted these two emi- 
nent men by the questionable honor of 
citizenship, from which they were res- 
cued by the discretion of its secretary. 
We have not time to discuss the point, 
but we agree with Mr. Moore in doubt- 
ing that Mr. Fox ever sincerely admit- 
ted these principles. Reform was, as 
it has been since, a weapon of party 
warfare ; the pursuit insincere, as the 
object a fiction. The enthusiasm with 
which many had witnessed the be- 
ginning of the French revolution 
had soon received some salutary les- 
sons from the development of its 
natural consequences. ‘The seemingly 
overcharged denunciations of Mr. 
Burke began to be verified with the 
detailed truth of prophecy, and though 
some persons were still found inge- 
nious enough to s¢ parate the revo- 
lutionary principles from the realities 
which were but their too faithful con- 
sequences, the British public received 
a lesson from experience, which was of 
material use during the Jong and truly 
ennobling struggle in which England 
soon became engaged. A sound, na- 
tional feeling was the appropriate and 
needful antecedent to efforts of na- 
tional strength, wisdom, valor, and suc- 
cess, which will dignify the name of 
England among the great empires of 
history, when the babble of faction 
shall have ceased to murmur round the 
base of the hero’s pyramid. 

With the history of the war which 
was in 1793 declared against infidel 
and revolutionary France, we are not 
here concerned, and we turn with 
some reluctance away to pursue our 
appropriate subject. Sheridan’s part 
in public affairs, though in general 
highly honorable to him both as an 
orator and as a man, was chiefly con- 
fined to what Mr. Moore terms the 
“guerilla warlare” of a party of which 
Mr. Fox was now the leader. 

In the session of 1794, we find him 
still discharging the duties of an alert 
and efficient partizan in the ranks of 
opposition. And retaining the wonted 
supremacy of retort and repartee, but 
little disturbed by the sarcasms of Pitt, 
to whom he was to the last a constant 
annoyance. 

It has been our constant study, from 
the commencement of this memoir, to 
avoid, to the utmost possible exteut, 
being drawn into the wide sea of po- 
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lities—a precaution for which we can 
only expect due credit from the reader 
who is aware of the principal part 
which political events should other- 
wise have engrossed in our columus. 
It is at the same time right to guard 
against the false impression which the 
unwary reader may receive from this 
course. Sheridan, in whatever light 
posterity may have reason to regard 
him, was, in his pursuits, and in the 
ostensible place which he held in the 
eyes of his contemporary generation, 
an orator and a politician, and received 
at every stage some impulse from the 
proceedings of party and public events. 
Mr. Moore has preserved many speci- 
mens of his speeches, on various occa- 
sions, which fully bears out the praise 
which he bestows on them. They are, 
for the most part, terse, pointed, and 
vigorous, and occasionally rising into 
that gay flight of mingled wit, fancy, 
and conceit, which was, perhaps, the 
effective quality of Sheridan as an 
orator. We have, nevertheless, in our 
diligent perusal of these morceau, 
found snthheg which we could venture 
to extract, as giving a just idea of his 
genuine powers, as they appear, not 
only in the dramatic works, but even 
in the comic stories, of which so many 
are scattered in the literary history of 
his time. 

At this period, the party to which he 
had adhered, began to crumble away, 
partly under the influence of events, 
and partly from the changes of pros- 
pect, which opened to individuals new 
avenues to preferment, and shut up 
old. Sheridan was among those who 
adhered to his party, while it can be 
said to have retained existence. In 
the year 1795, the Prince was at length 
compelled to yield to the pressure of 
debts, to the amount of more than half 
a million, and much against his inclina- 
tion consent to take a wife selected by 
his father. He was married to the 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick ; and 
the subject of his debts soon followed. 
The Prince had for some time past 
separated himself from the political fac- 
tion who would have hurried him into 
lengths beyond his duty and dignity. 
In consequence, his wishes met with 
either opposition, or cold and question- 
ing assent, from those whose names 
have hitherto been mentioned among 
the friends and supporters of his claims. 
Mr. Sheridan, with a consistency more 
true than often belongs to party, while 
he dealt with severity on the im- 
prudence and extravagance of the 
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Prince, advocated the payment of his 
debts. 

But we hurry on, to the omission of 
minor tupics, to one which must always, 
however subtracted from by the party 
prejudice which is so ingenious to 
find a wrong reason for every act, still 
be admitted to throw a bright redeem- 
ing gleam over the weaknesses and the 
political faults of Sheridan. If he was 
carried far as others into the intrigues 
and duplicities of the courtier and the 
partizan, his heart was always in the 
right place, and he did not suffer the 
narrow ties of party to have the as- 
cendant over the feelings and obliga- 
tions of public duty. Ata time when 
the country was menaced with two 
French ficets, an extensive or total 
mutiny broke out among the English 
seamen, in Plymouth, Portsmouth, and 
the Nore. The country was in a state 
of the most justifiable alarm, while this 
vast force, on which its safety depended, 
continued to organize itself into an in- 
dependent and formidable attitude, and 
to advance proposals and grievances 
in a tone inconsistent with subordina- 
tion. Admiral Duncan, by the most 
admirable firmness and presence of 
mind, contrived to awe the French 
fleet in the Texel, by the continuation 
of his usual signals ; but still the cloud 
of invasion hung formidable and dark 
on the opposite coast, and the danger 
was imminent and alarming. In this 
formidable position of events, the 
Whigs alone seemed free from ap- 
prehension. Animated by an eager- 
ness in strife, which reminds us of the 
battle of Thrasimene, in the heat of 
which an earthquake that destroyed 
twelve cities passed unobserved, they did 
not seein the danger of their country any 
thing more than a happy occasion to dis- 
tress the government, and regain their 
waning authority over the public mind. 
Sheridan, with a spirit which only the 
most confined and narrow bigotry of fac- 
tion can misrepresent, nobly revolted 
against this atrocious abuse of party 
spirit. As we have expressed ourselves 
thus strongly, we think it due to Mr. 
Moore to extract some sentences from 
his fair and manly notice of the affair : 

«It was,” he observes, “one of the 
happiest instances of good feeling and 
good sense combined, that ever public 


man acted upon, in a situation demanding 
so much of both.” 

On this occasion we have it from 
Mr. Moore, that he went to Mr. Dun- 
das and said — 

« My advice is, that you cut the buoys 
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on the river; send Sir C. Grey down to 
the coast, and set a price on Parker's 
head. If the administration take this 
advice instantly, they will save the coun- 
try—if not, they will lose it; and on 
their refusal, I will impeach them in the 
House of Commons this very evening.” 


In the House his conduct was not 
less manly—there he stood forth in 
uncompromising defiance of party : he 
expressed his full recognition of old 
ties, while he declared that in such a 
moment, no honourable man should be 
swayed by motives inferior to the 
consideration of the public safety. In 
this, while the grateful nation acknow- 
ledged almost with a single voice the 
true spirit by which Sheridan’s conduct 
was ennobled, his own friends also re- 
ceived a furetaste of the honest intrac- 
tability which afterwards had a main 
share in the overthrow of their political 
expectations. 

The years 1798-9 brought out the 
“ Stranger,” and “ Pizarro,” which we 
notice thus summarily, as we do not 
think their history essential to our 
purpose. 

During this period, Mr. Fox, dis- 
couraged by his pape, or, perhaps, 
desirous of producing a popular re- 
action in his favour, had receded 
with his friends from the house, in 
which they failed to produce the 
smallest impression. The public mind 
was kept from popular aberration, 
by the rapid emergency of public 
events ; it was uo time for the game 


of faction; and the great leader 
finding his occupation gone, took 
counsel with his better nature and 


genius for a while, among his books 
and rural pursuits. Sheridan was by 
this absence excited to encreased 
exertion, and took a more active part in 
many of the popular questions of the 
moment. Inthe year 1801, Mr. Pitt 
went out, having carried the union. 
He was succeeded by the short admi- 
nistration of Mr. Addington, during 
which Mr. Sheridan for some time took 
little or no part in public affairs, 

We must not pass away from this 
period of Sheridan's history, without 
noticing an incident, illustrative of his 
yromptitude, and of the generous and 
impulsive temperament that, where the 
feeling of the man or gentleman was 
concerned, often gained him a mo- 
ment’s freedom from the debasing ties 
of party, and placed him in the right. 
It was in the year 1800 that the king 
was fired at by a maniac of the name of 
Hattield, in Drury-lane Theatre : the 
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audience were for some moments pa- 
ralyzed with mingled astonishment and 
alarm for the safety of the good old 
king. George alone retained his pre- 
sence of mind; and as the smoke 
cleared from the pit, he was seen with 
his constitutional composure of nerve, 
calmly satisfying those around him of 
his safety. Sheridan stepped into the 
green-room, and in a few moments the 
performers came forward, and sung 
God save the King, with this prompt 
addition :— 


‘“« From every latent foe, 
From the assassin’s blow, 
Thy succour bring ; 
O’er him thine arm extend ; 
From every ill defend 
Our Father, King, and Friend, 
God save the King!” 


In politics the mind of Sheridan was 
for some years passing through a natu- 
ral and not dishonorable change, which 
has as naturally been made the subject 
of reproach among the historians of 
the party whom he left, and whose 
views he disconcerted. They who had 
no view but office, might well retain 
their consistency, when the experience 
of events had been such as to expose 
their fallacious politics. It was easy 
for Mr. Fox, and the leading Whigs of 
his day to continue firm to principles 
which they never sincerely believed. 
The “sovereiguty of the people,” and 
such other self-contradictory absur- 
dities, excellent weapons as they ever 
were, and will be, for the trade of 
popular mystification, could have little 
weight against the mighty facts, and 
the grave and fearful illustrations of 
the age. The candor of Mr. Moore, 
and the inadvertency of other Whig 
writers, have not failed abundantly to 
expose the hollowness of the patriotism 
of those who made it their proud boast. 
The common sense of Sheridan could 
not resist the evidence of circum- 
stances ; his perspicacity had, per- 
haps, never been imposed on by views 
which were borne with a profligate 
consistency, which appears to justify 
Johnson’s well-known sarcasm on 
patriots. The same spirit that actu- 
ated Sheridan on the occasion of the 
mutiny at the Nore, was gradually de- 
taching him from that party. We do 
not mean to affirm that he was not under 
the combined influence of private feel- 
ings ; we speak not of his motives here, 
but of his views, which were all through 
(so far as he could be said to have 
any) based on Tory principles, like 
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Mr. Moore’s, whose conduct under the 
same circumstances would, we think, 
have been similar. He was from taste, 
gratitude, and duty attached to the 
Prince ; and, if any weight is to be at- 
tached to this, it was as good a motive 
for acting rightly, as the love of place 
was for acting factiously. He had 
been all through scandalously treated 
by his Whig friends, whose objects 
were advocated by his eloquence in 
the house, and by his still more effi- 
cient talents out of it; but in the 
division of the spoil he was ever all 
but set aside, We regret when we 
find some of our able and much re- 
spected Whig authorities laying aside 
their wonted candour, to find base 
motives for the best actions, and 
the most elevated impulses for the 
most degrading, according as the ob- 
ject of their comment is Whig or Tory. 
The political conduct of Sheridan, 
much as we have had occasion to dis- 
approve of it on many occasions, stands 
honourably distinguished by a sincerity 
which scarcely belongs to his party. 

In 1811, when the last and conti- 
nued illness of the king renewed the 
necessity of a regent, the prince was 
appointed under the same offensive and 
unconstitutional restrictions which had 
been devised by Mr. Pitt in 1789. The 
prince committed the preparation of his 
answer to the Lords Grey and Grenville. 
The answer thus prepared was at vari- 
ance with thesentiments of the prince. It 
was, in fact, a tissue of glaring conces- 
sions of the same principles which the 
prince had strongly asserted on the for- 
mer occasion, in that admirable and 
well-known letter written by the hand 
of Burke. Against this most deroga- 
tory and compromising attempt, the 
prince had recourse to the obvious and 
natural expedient of suggesting such 
an answer as his feelings and opinions 
warranted. The noble lords who, if 
they did not choose to set their 
notions of what was due to their own 
views, or their own dignity, above the 
demands of the occasion, and the dig- 
nity of the prince, were yet at liberty 
to mend their draught, preferred to as- 
sume a tone of dictation more consis- 
tent with their real objects, and the uni- 
form policy of the Whig leaders—that 
of converting the king into.a mere state 
cipher, and holding the reins with an 
absolute and dictatorial grasp. The 
prince, of course, saw through them ; 
nor could it be expected or desired 
that he was to allow himself thus, by a 
turn of practice, to be set aside and mis- 
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represented. He consulted as his pri- 
vate friend Sheridan, who was not slow 
in detecting the whole shallow artifice ; 
one of those false moves of a party 
he had too long and too well known. 
The move was disconcerted by a very 
open, fair and straightforward step, 
which had in it no treachery ; and if 
we are to weigh human conduct by its 
consequences and ostensible motives, 
instead of the warped scale of party 
historians, we would be inclined to 
place this, with his conduct on the 
mutiny of the Nore, to Sheridan’s 
credit. His wit was still more felici- 
tously applied on the occasion, in the 
following lines :— 


* An Address to the Prince, 1811. 
“Tn all humility we crave 

Our Regent may become our slave, 

And being so, we trust that HE 

Will thank us for our loyalty, 

Then, if he’ll help us to pull down 

His Father’s dignity and Crown, 

We'll make him, in some time to come, 

The greatest Prince in Christendom.” 


We have noticed the last circum- 
stance out of its chronological order, 
that we may now proceed uninterrupted 
by political caublaretions, to the rapid 
close of our task. It was in the year 
1803 that Mr. Moore first met Sheri- 
dan. He mentions that Sheridan was 
at that time furnishing a new house, 
and talked of a plan he had of levying 
contributions on his friends for a libra- 
ry. A set of books from each would, 
he calculated, amply accomplish it ; 
and, already, the intimation of his de- 
sign had begun to “ breathe a soul into 
the silent walls.” 

Early in the year 1804 the receiver- 
ship of the Duchy of Cornwall was 
bestowed on him by the Prince of 
Wales, “as a trifling proof of that 
sincere friendship His Royal Highness 
had always professed and felt for him 
for a long series of years.” On this an 
extract from Sheridan’s letter on the 
occasion, to Mr. Addington, is an ap- 
propriate comment :— 


“TI will not disguise that, at this pe- 
culiar crisis, I am greatly gratified at 
this event. Had it been the result of 
a mean and subservient devotion to the 
Prince’s every wish and object, I could 
neither have respected the gift, the giver, 
or myself; but when I consider how re- 
cently it was my misfortune to find my- 
self compelled by a sense of duty, stronger 
than my attachment to him, wholly 
to risk the situation I held in his 


confidence and favour, and that upon a 
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subject® on which his feelings were so 
eager and irritable, I cannot but regard 
the increased attention with which he has 
since honoured me, as a most gratifying 


demonstration that he has clearness of 


judgment, and firmness of spirit, to dis- 
tinguish the real friends of his true glory 
and interests from the mean and mer- 
cenary sycophants, who fear and abhor 
that such friends should be near him.” 


In the autumn of 1807 he entered 
into a treaty with Mr. Jones of Dublin 
on the subject of Drury Lane. We 
notice the circumstance here, simply 
for the sake of a letter which will in- 
terest some of our readers, and suffici- 
ently explain the transaction. 


“One Tun, St James’s Market, 
May 26, 1808, 

“In the presence of Messrs G. Pon- 
souby, R. Power, and Mr. Beecher, Mr. 
Jones bets Mr. Sheridan five hundred 
guineas that he, Mr. Sheridan, dees not 
write, and produce under his name, a play 
of five acts, or a first piece of three, within 
the term of three years from the 15th of 
September next. It is distinctly to be 
understood that this bet is not vs alid, un- 
less Mr. Jones becomes a partner in 
Drury-lane Theatre before the com- 
mencement of the ensuing season. 

«“ Frep. Epw. Jones. 
«R, B. Sueripan. 

«Ricnarp Power. 

* GEORGE PONSONBY. 

«W. W. Becuer. 

«N, B.—W. W. Becher, and Richard 
Power join, one tifty—the other one hun- 
dred pounds in this bet. 

« R, Power.” 


The theatre of Drury-lane had been 
the subject of embarrassment and con- 
tinued annoyance to Sheridan from the 
first. It had passed through a series 
of changes, each of which added 
something to the accumulation of diffi- 
culties which were slowly and surely 
gathering over its proprietors. Con- 
troversies, negociations aud law-suits, 
were the vexatious accompaniments of 
the progress of ruin ; and to this was 
added no small sum of private debts. 
On the night of 24th Feb. 1809, while 
Sheridan was attending a debate in the 
house, word came that the theatre was 
on fire. A motion was made for the ad- 
journment of the debate ; this Sheri- 
dan opposed ; and, leaving the house, 
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witnessed the destruction of his pro- 
perty with astonishing composure. 
When the measures for rebuilding 
the theatre were finally arranged in 
1811, Sheridan was to receive 20,0001. 
out of which various claims were to be 
satisfied ; and his son, Thomas Sheri- 
dan, was to reeeive 12,000/. for his 
quarter share. Among the conditions 
was one which Mr. Moore states to 
have been very painful to him—that 
he “should have no connexion or con- 
cern of any kind whatever, with the 
new undertaking.” A condition strong- 
ly indicating the character of his mind 
and conduct in matters of business. 
Mr. Whitbread undertook the adjust- 
ment of the intricate and difficult de- 
tails, and it would have been hard to 
find one more fitted for a task where 
industry and precision were the requi- 
site qualifications. Mr. Moore con- 
trasts him strongly with Sheridan ; we 
will extract the passage, as it well 
brings out a feature of the latter. 


“Tt would be difficult, indeed, to find 
two persons less likely to agree ina trans- 
action of this nature—the one, in affairs 
of business, approaching almost as near 
to the extreme of rigour, as the other to 
that’ of laxity. While Sheridan, too, 
like those painters who endeavour to dis- 
guise their ignorance of anatomy by an 
indistinct and fuzzy outline, had an im- 
posing method of generalizing his ac- 
counts and statements, which, to most 
eyes, concealed the negligence and fallacy 
of the details, Mr. Whitbread, on the 
contrary, with an unrelenting accuracy, 
laid open the minutiz of every transaction, 
and made evasion as impossible to others, 
as it was alien and inconceivable to him- 
self. He was, perhaps, the only person 
whom Sheridan had ever 
against his powers of persuasion ; and this 
rigidity naturally mortified his pride full 
as much as it thwarted and disconcerted 
his views,” 


As might be anticipated between 
such minds, the collisions were fre- 
quent. On Sheridan’s part they were 
embittered by the urgency of distress, 
and wounded pride. He could not 
comprehend the necessity of adhering 
to the letter of stipulations, or to the 
forms of business. His anxiety to in- 
terfere with the committee, in the 
building of the theatre, is exhibited 
with characteristic adroitness and wit, 





Te be offer made by the Prince of his personal services in 1803—on which oc- 
casion Sheridan ceincided with the views of Mr. Addington, somewhat more than 
was agreeable to his Royal Highness. 


found proof 
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in a long letter to Mr. Whitbread, 
(Moore, ch. xxi.) But the grievance 
which he most deeply felt was the re- 
fusal of an advance of 2,000/. on terms 
which must have anticipated the forms 
of business, and compromised the per- 
sons complying with such a request. 

The object of this demand was to 
secure his re-election for the borough 
of Stafford ; and to its refusal he attri- 
buted the failure of that object. This 
failure is to be regarded as concluding 
his career, and as perhaps the remote 
oceasion of his death. Embarrass- 
ment, which had followed his steps 
through life, was now beginning to 
wreathe the last crushing folds round 
its victim. The prospect of the 
20,000/. had the effect of stimulating 
the activity of his creditors. Among 
his faults it was not one to be reluctant 
to pay; but it is the effect of impru- 
dence, that it brings dishonesty in its 
train ; so much of justice consists in 
the anticipation of a demand, that one 
entirely devoid of self-control and 
and precaution, will be unjust from 
mere want of care. The first fault ap- 
pears only a defect in foresight, and 
the next, the necessity of circum- 
stances. Such is the self-mystification 
which often refines away the grave 
respons#hilities of life; yet we may 
add that Sheridan seems to have been 
so fur actuated by a principle of honor 
that he would have paid to the full 
extent of his means. There is much 
in his position at this time, not very 
satisfactorily explained. It appears 
that there was still a balance over and 
above such of his debts as had been 
recognised by the Drury-lane commit- 
tee; and there had been 20,000/. se- 
cured by the marriage-settlement al- 
ready mentioned. The receivership of 
the duchy of Cornwall was a provision 
of itself, sufficient for moderate desires, 
and with this provision, it is not easv 
to conceive the state of total destitu- 
tion which is implied in the histories of 
his life. 

The result of this want of informa- 
tion is a most unwarrantable and unjust 
misrepresentation of the conduct and 
character of others. We loathe the 
task of recrimination and critical de- 
tection of errors in those persons for 
whom, in spite of dissent in politics, 
we entertain a friendly and respectful 
feeling. We shall, therefore, simply 
comment on the circumstances, with- 
out regard to statements and sugges- 
tions from which we disagree in no 
common measure. 


They who pay a prudent attention 
to themselves are never neglected by 
the world or in want of that just concur- 
rence in their objects which is given by 
the common sympathies of men. When 
a person seems rejected from the re- 
gard and assistance of those who were 
through life his generous and admiring 
friends and benefactors, some reasons 
of proportionable strength must be 
sought for ; and there is nothing of 
this, in the vague generalities of She- 
ridan’s historian. The whole case 
should be stated wheu the constancy, 
or the generosity of the Regent was to 
be impeached. 

One of the common illusions of bio- 
grapby is the swiftness of transition 
occasioned by the crowding together 
on the same page, the events of 
years. During the latter years of 
Sheridan’s life, changes had been 
taking place in his mind, which must 
have had the natural effect of render- 
ing him less an object of sympathy or 
care, and which altogether destroyed 
the claims of equal and respectable 
friendship. He was felt to be one for 
whom nothing could be done—incorri- 
gible in the infatuation which led him 
to bankruptcy, and kept him in dis- 
tress. His friends had become slowly 
alienated from one -whose habits had 
long ceased to be compatible with 
friendship, and he was but tolerated by 
the greater and higher portion of those 
who once saw reason to honor and 
admire him. His circumstances were 
not understood to be such as to make 
him an object of charity to the last 
mournful and humiliating scene of his 
life. And there was on the part of 
his noble and wealthy friends, no de- 
mand until long after the utmost term 
to which any feeling of friendship 
could have endured the degradation 
to which he had fallen. “ The anci- 
ents, we are told,” says Mr. Moore, 
“by a significant device, inscribed on 
the wreathe they wore at banquets the 
name of Minerva. Unfortunately, from 
the festal wreath of Sheridan, this 
name was now but too often effaced.” 
This is the melancholy truth, to which 
our purpose must athx less figurative 
language. Sheridan was degenerated 
into a confirmed drunkard ; and, with 
all his amiability and talent, disquali- 
fied for the uses of life, as much by 
this disgusting and debasing propen- 
sity, as by his total unfitness for affairs. 
He could not sustain himself, and all 
the beneficence or friendship of ro- 
mance itself could not keep him on his 























































legs. This is but the true comment on 
some score of anecdotes in Moore, 
Watkins, Kelly and Byron, &c. which 
would make a book in themselves, and 
constitute the whole authentic material 
from which any just portraiture can be 
drawn. Sheridan had one kind, indul- 
gent and consistent friend, it was the 
Prince Regent, who never lost a rea- 
sonable occasion to serve him. But the 
habits of Sheridan were such as to 
neutralize the kind intentions of a 
friend whose rank made it impossible 
to follow into the recesses of dissipa- 
tion one who had for some time ceased 
to have any existence beyond them— 
one who could not be trusted more 
than a child, to his own discretion, 
temperance or resolution for a few 
hours. The prince provided for him 
by a patent situation; he offered to 
bring him into parliament ; he did not 
enter into the minutiz of his pecuniary 
affairs, but lié never was for a moment 
wanting in the will to relieve him, on 
the necessity becoming apparent. But 
poor Sheridan, while a consciousness 
of his own lost state made him rather 
avoid than seek the patronage of the 
prince, with the jealous inconsistency 
of his character, entertained a fretful 
and impatient sense of not being 
enough sought out. And this little proud 
sense of his former importance com- 
pleted his estrangement from one who 
would have protected him with all his 
faults, for the sake of the past. 


It has been with pain that we have 
forced ourselves to dweli thus far on a 
subject which it would be our natural 
impulse to touch with the tenderness 
and delicaéy of Mr. Moore ; but with 
our opinion we have no choice. It is 
indeed, a theme to awaken the most 
painful sympathy. In the strangely 
nals records of genius, there is 
not another case of such deep and 
mournful contrast. The ascent of 
fame, fortune, public favour, and per- 
sonal regard ; the descent of poverty, 
degradation, and neglect ; the morti- 
fications which had so many high feel- 
ings to envenom them to the breast, 
and so many brilliant recollections to 
aggravate them. But the truth must 
not be lost sight of; there is not one 
to blame, but him who was an “ enemy 
to himself.” 

In the year 1815, his health began 
to fail. We give the following extract 
from a letter to his wife, at this time— 


“ Never again let one harsh word pass 
between us during the period, which may 
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not be long, that we are in this world 
together, and life, however clouded in 
me, is mutually spared tous. I have ex- 
pressed the same sentiment to my son, in 
a letter I wrote to him a few days since, 
and I had his anewer—a most affecting 
one—and, I am sure, very sincere; and 
have since cordially embraced him. Don’t 
imagine that I am expressing an interest- 
ing apprehension about myself which I do 
not feel.” 


His disorder arose from the united 
effect of hard drinking, which gradu- 
ally impaired, and at last brought on 
a confirmed disease of the stomach— 
the progress of which was accelerated 
by the anxiety attendant on the em- 
barrassed state of his circumstances. 
His powers of digestion decayed daily, 
though from natural robustness of 
frame, his strength long resisted the 
consequences of this eufeebling state. 

In the spring of 1816, he was con- 
fined entirely to bed. The pain of ill- 
ness was aggravated by the attacks of 
his creditors. The bailiffs obtained 
pee of his house, and in the 

orror and alarm of being taken from 
his bed, poor Sheridan was obliged to 
have recourse to the kindness of some 
of his friends. They to whom the 
application was thus made, did not fail 
to do all that could be done by money. 
Liberal assistance was also lensnedintaly 
offered through Mr. Vaughan, on the 
part of the Prince Regent. This was 
refused by the advice of Mrs. Sheri- 
dan’s relations, and an answer returned 
that sufficient means were provided. 
In this, no doubt, they acted with a 
discreet regard to their own credit, and 
what was due to poor Sheridan. His 
distress was not of a nature to reflect 
much honor on any party, and still 
less on his own prudence; and it 
could not but be felt, that to one who 
had done so much, and endeavoured 
to do so much for Sheridan as the 
Regent, it would not be very reputable 
to admit the existence of a case of such 
total destitution. It would have been 
an implication of the mournful truth, 
that assistance and promotion were 
wasted on one whom they had not 
availed to redeem from the courses 
that had laid him thus low and de- 
graded in his last moments, We say 
thus much, because the refusal of the 
Regent’s kindness has been so stated, 
as to suggest that it arose from a spirit 
of most childish pride, and that it was 
coupled with implications of the most 
ungenerous and uncandid kind. Such 
implications can scarcely have been au- 
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thorised by Sheridan himself, but are 
to be attributed to the eager malice of 
party, for which no missile is too base 
to find some hand to wield it. We 
cannot help regretting that a fallacious 
view of this nature has found an echo 
in the credulity of respectable autho- 
rities, whom we shall not name in con- 
nection with it. Let it be enough to 
say that the Prince Regent never 
was wanting in kindness to Sheridan ; 
but that his patronage was defeated 
by the infatuation of poor Sheridan. 
That, further, it was not to the last 
supposed, that pecuniary assistance 
was what he wanted ; nor was it ima- 
gined by any one of common sense, 
that he could be protected by any 
liberality against that imprudence 
which neutralized the most favourable 
circumstances of his whole life. Lastly, 
it was long felt that his character and 
mind had undergone the wreck of his 
prospects ; he was the shadow of him- 
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self, and had for some years ceased to 
be to his best friends any thing more 
than an object of pity and regret. In 
the statement of the biographer, the 
work of time does not always duly ap- 
pear; and when this brilliant prodigy 
of one day is suddenly contrasted wit 
the melancholy ruin of the next, the 
reader is too apt to forget the sad 
gradations between. 

Sheridan’s state became known, and 
elicited the general sympathy of every 
rank, But no human pity could ward 
off the inevitable stroke of a mortal 
disease. A day or two before his death 
he was attended by the bishop of Lon- 
don, who read prayers at his bed-side. 
He died on Sunday the 7th of July, 
1816, in the 65th year of his age. 

His funeral was attended by persons 
of the highest rank ; and he was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, with the fol- 
lowing simple inscription : 


“ Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Born 1751, 
Died 7th July, 1816. 
This marble is the tribute of an attached Friend, 
Peter Moore.” 


SONG, 


The light breeze heaves, where the gay green leaves 
With a fairy twinkling stir, 
The merle’s high throat pours a summer note 
From the tallest silver fir ; 
And far, and free, the fields rejoice 
In the bright, bright noon of day, 
And every greenwood hath a voice 
That bids thee come away. 


Thro’ sun and shade, fresh bower, bright glade 
And bank of tufted flowers, 

Where bluebells gleam, in the glancing beam 
From the noon of sunny hours— 

Come fleet, and fast, and tarry not 
While the summer moments flee— 

To the wildwood—to the well-known spot 


Come follow—follow me. 


J. U.U. 
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I FIORELLI ITALIANI.—NO., IX, ( 
CANZONE DI GABRIELLO CHIABRERA, 


Alla bocca ridente della sua donna. 


Belle rose porporine Dite rose preziose, 

Che tra spine Amorose ; 

Sull’ aurora non aprite ; Dite, ond’ é, che s’io m’ affiso 

Ma ministre degli Amori; Nel bel guardo vivo ardente, 4 
Bei testori Voi repente 

Di bei denti custodite : Disciogliete un bel sorriso. 


CANZONE BY GAURIELLO CHIABRERA. 
To the smiling lips of his Mistress. 


Beautiful roses ! 
Swelling and rich and crimson dyed, 
Ye open not within your thorny bow’rs 
To the fresh morning's sunny hours, } 
The treasures that ye hide: 
Ah! no, Love’s jealous g guards, ye keep 
Your tireless watch for eve , 
I would your vigilance would sleep 
Sweet ‘lips, that you would sever, 
And sometimes granta lover's eyes s the pride 
To look upon the pearly wealth ye hide. 


Flowers beyond price! 

Where all day long Love basking lies, \ 
Say, wherefore, ‘when iny greedy sight, 
In ever sateless, ever new del ight, 

Grows fixed upon the wite heries 
Of your ripe fragrant dewy charms, 

That kindle while they’re swelling, 
Say wherefore when my bosom warms 

With Passion’s fevered feeling— 
Sudden ye change, and with delicious wile 
Your coyness melts away into a smile. 


Say do you smile 
In pity of a fond heart's pain, 
That only lives within your dimpling light, 
But droops and dies beneath the chilling blight 
Of your stern sweet disdain ? 
lap'ly in cruelty ye sinile 
Upon the woe ye’re wreaking, 
Still looking loveliest all the while 
A lover's heart is breaking. 
Unkind! how can ye joy from day to day. 
To see my life ebb cheerlessly away. 


Beautiful roses! 

Still lovely are ye in my sight, 
Albeit, 1 know not which the cause may be, 
Or sweet compassion, or stern cruelty, 

That makes you smile so bright. 
A poet breathes his song to ye 

In strains of new devotion, 
Culling all things that fairest be 

From heaven, and earth, and ocean, 
To shew by them how wondrous fair ye smile 
List to his lay and smile on him the while. 









cious friends, 
to give publicity to these few and un- 
pretending memoranda of a tour through du'gent readers, that I did not rush 
the seque stered and picturesque valleys 


ly es to 7 justice to the subject, 


x. 
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If shining streams 
Gush o’er the bosom of some stilly vale : 
If, when the eye of paly Morn is waking, 


Some soft breeze, freshly from its night- thrall breaking 


O’er the rustling herbage sail ; 

If, in the varied colours drest 
Of every bright-hued flower, 

The green mead heaves her glittering breas 
To the warm noontide hour— 

We gaze entranced upon the scene the while 


And ‘straight exclaim, “ Behold the fair earth sm1Le.” 


When o’er the deep 

The Zephyr wings his j joyous flight 
Now skimming the “blue plains along, 
He lightly bathes his foot among 

The waters still and bright ; 
So lightly, that along the strand 

The tiny wavelets breaking 
Scarce leave upon the golden sand 

Their ripling sheen is shaking 
The traces of their fairy footsteps flight— 
Do we not cry, “ How smixes the ocean bright.” 


When solemn Night 
Leaves the still heavens, if we behold, 
Rising from out her dewy eastern bowers 
of lilies fair, and bright vermillion flowers, 
The young Morn don her vest of gold ; 
And borne upon her saffron car, 
In ever tireless motion, 
Thro’ the blue dawning heavens afar 
Circles o’er earth and ocean, 
Lighting up countless lands, and seas, and isles, 
Say we not then, that “ Heaven in beauty smILEs.” 


Sooth it is so— 

That the fair earth doth sweetly smile 
When joy and plenty crowns her golden plains, 
And smiles the lustrous heaven when blitheful strains 

Of airy birds ring through her depths the while : 
Yet fair and beauteous though they be 

With loveliness beguiling, 
Oh! what are they compared to ye 

Sweet lips when ye are smiling— 
Ah, when I gaze upon your dimples, then 
Heaven, earth and sea are lustreless again. 

lora. 


NOTES OF A TOUR 


BY ULYSSES 0’GOMMELAH, ESQ. 


Noruine but the pressing and reite- but lately I turned my mind to that 
rated solicitations of practical and judi- 





difficult species of composition. 
could have induced me however, I hope, without the slightest 
appearance of vanity, apprise my in- 


into this quarter of the literary arena, 
native isle ; for Tam conscious without preparing myself by a severe 
that abler pens than mine could scarce- course of study, embracing not only 
some of the abstruse sciences, but also 
am free to confess it is the poetical effusions of modern bards, 
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which had not heretofore engaged my 
attention, from causes not needful to 
mention in these preliminary observa- 
tions. I may be peculiar i in my senti- 
ments, and the mere skimmers of li- 
terature will, no doubt, object to them, 
as denoting something of a morbid sen- 
sibility, but I candidly avow, that I do 
not consider that man fitted to be an 
author of any eminence, who does not 
prove to the satisfaction of his readers, 
by references, quotations, allusions, 
and occasional criticisms, that he has 
read much, thought much, and been 
conversant with the literature, not only 
of his own times, but of the era, so 
far back as that denominated in Roman 
history, the golden age. I also consi- 
der it absolutely necessary that he 
should, on every fitting occasion, inci- 
dentally, as it were, introduce any mat- 
ter, however extraneous to the subject 
in hand, by which knowledge may be 
increased, and the arts and sciences de- 
veloped in a tangible form. 

Acting upon ‘this persuasion, I no 
sooner determined upon a. summer's 
excursion, for the purpose of invigo- 
rating my mind, somewhat relaxed by 
the thre e years’ labour of preparing 
my first publics ition for the press, than 
I beg: un to make arrangements for its 
subserviency to the spread of general 
information. I accordingly p assed the 
greater part of four months in my stu- 


dy, almost like the reverend hermit of 


antiquity—* unknown to public view, 
except when I rode out for a fe w hours 
every day, for the sake of health: or 
spent an odd week in the hospitable 
mansion of a friend, to whose kindness 
and liberality I am indebted for the pe- 
rusal of many scarce and interesting 
works which my library did not afford. 
Delicacy to his feelings forbids me al- 
luding to him by name, but I cannot 
forbear taking this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my veneration for his talents, 
conversational powers, and public and 
private virtues, acknowledging also my 
obligations for the many valuable hints 
vouchsafed to me, from time to time, 
when I have consulted him on my li- 
terary prospectusses, 

Having arranged my plan, I com- 
menced a short course of botany, di- 
versified with some astronomy and the 
rudiments of geology, conceiving those 
sciences to be the most improving and 
the best adapted to give spirit and va- 
riety toa literary composition such as I 
meditated. Neither, as I before hint- 
ed, did I refuse attention to the claims 
of poetry, remembering that a tourist 


is always expected to have a poetical 
imagination, and must enrich his pages 
with either his own unpremeditated ef- 
fusions in rhyme or blank verse, or with 
select and appropriate passages from 
the most celebrated Pegasean votaries, 
both ancient and modern. I accord- 
ingly lent a willing ear to the sugges- 
tions of a literary and accomplished 
female friend, whose name I am not 
permitted to expose to public animad- 
version, but whose taste, sensibility 
and endowments, are duly appreciated 
by that select circle which enjoys the 
gratification of “the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul,” inseparable from her 
society. This gifted lady earnestly re- 
commended to my notice the works of 
the late great unknown—Sir Walter 
Scott—and with the liberality that dis- 
tinguishes her every act, gave me carte 
blanche as to time, for the study of his 
standard performances, lent me from 
the shelves of her own boudoir, viz. 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” “ Mar- 
mion,” and “ The Lady of the Lake.” 
From these exquisite combinations of 
fiction and reality—fiction, as to the 
poetry : reality, as to the notes—I 
made copious extracts, alphabetically 
arranged under different heads, so that 
every object in nature can at once be 
supplied with appropriate mottos, or 
illustrations, by merely referring, as in 
a dictionary, to the initial le stters, thus 
simplifyi ing, in a great degree, the dif- 
ficult art of poetical quotation, 

From the same beneficent source I 
was also indulged with the perusal of 
Childe Harold—a rather e xtraordinary 
production of the late Lord Byron— 
purporting to be a pilgrimage, though, 
in reality, nothing but an unconnected 
essay upon any thing and every thing, 
written in an affected style, with the 
appearance of great carelessness, be- 
tween jest and earnest, so that it is im- 
possible to know what it means, from 
beginning toend. There are certainl 
some noble sentiments beautifully ex- 
pressed, which would lead one to sup- 
pose that he had a fine imagination, : 
he knew what to do with it, which, 
rather suspect, he did not, poor man 
He always seems to want to make him- 
self unhappy, and it is apparent that 
he never quite succeeded, at least to his 
own satisfaction. But his character is 
very interesting—as a father, he is ex- 
empl: iry : and as a husband, very 
thetic. From this noble author, | — 
made few extrac ts, not considering his 

rambling style suited to the pithy con- 
densation so peculiar to mine. For, 
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although to the cursory reader, there 
may appear a great difference between 
poetry and prose, yet the judicious and 
deep thinking will readily acknowledge 
that the difference is only apparent to 
the eye, not to the ear—the ear being 
thatorgan by which we judge of sounds, 
and sound is the very essence of both 
species of composition. In fact, there 
should be what painters call “a keep- 
ing” in everything ; that is, the whole 
should be made up of parts correspond- 
ing one to the other, and there was so 
little in unison between his lordship’s 
mode of expressing his thoughts and 
mine, that I conceived it most advan- 
tageous to both our characters, as can- 
didates for posthumous fame, to be 
placed in juxta position as seldom as 
possible. At one time I had almost 
made up my mind to head that chapter 
of my work, entitled “ The Departure” 
with his “ Good Night,” but that inten- 
tion was laid aside when I altered my 
plan to its present form, unshackled by 
chapters or divisions of any kind. Be- 
sides, as my projected tour was to be 
confined to terra firma, I conceived it 
might savour of affectation to introduce 
a sea voyage at the very outset, there- 
by giving an idea that I was partial to 
travelling by water, which, of all things, 
is most abhorrent to my feelings. I 
once took a trip, many years ago, from 
the Pigeon-house to Lambay, and my 
sufferings were of such a nature—need- 
less here to be specified—that I resolv- 
ed never again, unless under the most 
peculiar circumstances, to repeat the 
experiment. 


Having thus prefaced my readers for 
what they are to expect, 1 shall at once 
have recourse to my notes, which were 
usually thrown together at random, af- 
ter L retired to my sleeping apartment, 
and revised, corrected, and amplified, 
on my return to the humble roof,under 
which all my literary labours have been 
completed. 

Tuesday—Stepped from my own 
door at Gomville, at seven o'clock in 
the morning, into the day-coach, bound 
for Dublin; no inside passenger but 
myself. There is something depressing 
to the spirits when first starting on a 
journey from the scene of our earliest 
recollections. A thousand conflicting 
thoughts rushed unbidden to the seat 
of memory, as I leaned back in the 
corner—* the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot.” They were, however, 
soon dispelled by the noise of the 
wheels and the other disturbances com- 


mon to that mode of travelling. No- 
thing worthy of note occurred during 
the whole of the journey, except the 
rapidity with which we anual horses 
at one stage. In fact, I could scarcely 
conceive that we had stopped till we 
were again in motion. Weather fine ; 
roads dusty ; potate crop middling in 
some places, better in others ; arrived 
in Dublin at half-past nine at night, more 
fatigued than if I rode the whole way, 
and glad, after ordering some refresh- 
ment, to get to bed in the Hibernian 
hotel, to which I was recommended by 
the friend hereafter to be mentioned, 
to whose hospitality, cheerfulness, and 
accommodating qualities I am indebted 
for many hours of delightful enjoyment. 

Wednesday—Breakfasted in the cof- 
fee-room at half-past nine ; then pro- 
ceeded to Gardiner-street to transact 
business with my solicitor, Mr. —, the 
gentleman alluded to in the preceding 
paragraph, whose kindness, together 
with the affability of his amiable sister 
and daughter, I cannot sufficiently ap- 
preciate. 

After considering the subject in all 
its various lights, I have at length re- 
solved to drop the journal-style during 
my residence in the metropolis, where 
I was detained for upwards of a week, 
and to record my observations in one 
unbroken series, which, I conceive, 
will be most agreeable to the taste of 
the generality of my readers ; at the 
same time, assuring them, that I have 
curtailed nothing but dates and notes 
of mere personal expenses. 

I had not visited Dublin for many 
years, and I was pleased at the many 
great improvements and _ alterations 
since I last sawit. It is a city of great 
antiquity, deriving its name, according 
to Ptolemy, from the untimely death 
of a king’s daughter, who was drowned 
in the river Liffey. It is surrounded 
by the Circular road, and adorned with 
many splendid public buildings, such 
as the Bank, late Parliament House ; 
Nelsou’s Pillar, &c.&c. The College, 
a venerable pile, built by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, fronts College-green, where 
stands a statue of King William the 
Third, son-in-law to James the Second, 
sitting on horseback, surrounded by a 
neat iron railing ; as you advance up 
Dame-street, you arrive at the Castle, 
inhabited by the Lord Lieutenant : it 
is situated exactly at the corner of Cas- 
tle-street, next door to La Touche’s 
Bank, and has two entrances, called 
the Upper and Lower Castle-yard, very 
convenient for carriages to go in at 
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one gate and out of the other, without 
danger of running foul of each other. 

South of the river Liffey lies Ste- 
phen’ s-green, the largest square, for its 
size, in Europe, very neatly laid out in 
gravel walks and grass plats, as a play 
ground for children, many of whom, 
attended by their respective nursery- 
maids or other family domestics, may 
be seen walking or running there du- 
ring a considerable part of the day. 
The same accommodation is afforded 
by Merrion-square, Fitzwilliam-square, 
Mountjoy-square, and the New Gar- 
dens, forming altogether an extent of 
promenade quite suiticient for the health 
and amusement of the infantine popu- 
lation. 

Leinster House, now turned into the 
Dublin Society—a collection of curio- 
sities from all parts of the world—de- 
mands particular notice. Each visitor 
is obliged to write his name in a book, 
kept by a man in livery, at the right 
hone of the entrance hall, but no mo- 
ney is demanded, the exhibition being 
very properly open, free of expense, 
to the publ: ec at large. The principal 
object of attraction is a fossil, that is, 
the skeleton of a large rein-deer, so 
called from its being driven in reins, 
like a horse, by the Laplanders, and 
fed upon Iceland moss, now gene- 
rally ordered for pulmonary complaints. 
Mem—Fossil is a geological term for 
anything dug out of a ditch, Fosse be- 
ing synonimous with ditch. 

T regret that my numerous avoce itions 
did not allow of an excursion to the 
Zoological Gardens, in the Phoenix 
Park, a show of wild beasts very well 
worth seeing, as I am told, partic cularly 
a bear and. some amusing monkeys, 
which last mentioned are considered 
by many philosophers to be the con- 
necting link between the animal and 
human species, as the bat is between 
birds and beasts, and the sea anemone 
between plants and reptiles. 

During my stay in this abode of the 
arts and sciences my time was spent 
most agreeably, being, by the unre- 
mitting kindness of the friend twice 
before mentioned, introduced to a se- 
lect circle of acquaintances, many of 
them literary characters, some, indee d, 
ranking in the very first grade of ten 
lent, and all characterised by elegance 
of manner, propriety of de portment, 
and urbanity of demeanour. Under 
such a happy juncture of fortuitous 
events, | received much of that hospi- 


tality for which my countrymen are 
Dinner followed dinner in 


proverbial. 
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daily succession, while music and sing- 
ing by the fair daughters of my hospi- 
table’ entertainers, charmed away the 
tediousness of the evenings ; and I can 
bear testimony, not only from my own 
experience, but from the account of 
others, that a more delightful residence 
than that afforded by Dublin and its 
environs, cannot be found on the sur- 
face of the habitable globe, whether 
we consider the beauty of its localities, 
the magnificence of its buildings, or 
the grace, taste, and talent of its fas- 
cinating inhabitants. 

Having a good deal of unoccupied 
time on my hands in the mornings, I 
generally sauntered up and down Sack- 
ville-street, formerly called the Mall, 
for some hours, and in the midst of all 
the gaiety and bustle surrounding me, 
melancholy reflections would obtrude 
themselves on my mind, when I re- 
membered what it was some forty years 
ago—the residence of our titled nobili- 
ty and aristocratic commoners—now, 
alas! a heterogeneous mass of hotels, 
shops, and charitable institutions—the 
resort of hack jaunting cars, instead of 
the enamelled chariot and coroneted 
phaeton of my juvenile recollections. 
The same sad story may be told of all 
the other fashionable streetsand squares. 
The splendid mansions of the peerage 
are either divided into small tenements 
or enlarged into spacious hotels, or left 
to moulder into premature decay ; and 
birth, property, talent, and fashion, 
have winged their flight to the more 
fortunate shores of our sister island. 
The Union may truly be said, without 
any figure of speech, to have depopu- 
lated this magnificent city of its unfad- 
ing beauty ; ‘and, like the Goths and 
Vandals of a preceding century, to 
have left ruin and devastation wherever 
it trod. 

Let it not be supposed for one in- 
stant, that I ama Repealer. By no 
means. I have never changed my opi- 
nions, which were those of Pitt, Cas- 
tlereagh, and other meteors of our po- 
litical atmosphe re; and though I mourn- 
ed over my country 's dismemberme nt, 
when it was made part and parcel of 
the British empire, by leaving the 
harp shorn of the crown ; and though I 
did, like a third Haunibal, mutter de- 
nunciations loud and terrible against 
the ruthless enactment, yet, when 
there was no help for it, T calmly ac- 
quiesced in the measure, and am pre- 
pared to defend it with my pen, when- 
ever called upon to come forward by 
the proper authorities. 
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Wednesday—Having concluded all 
my arrangements, | was ready, soon 
after breakfast, to accompany my friend, 
with his amiable sister and accomplish- 
ed daughter, who, much to my gratifi- 
cation, had offered to be the compa- 
nions of my tour, to the Rail-road, 
which we destined to be the first stage 
of our journey, the jaunting-car, with 
our luggage, being sent on, some hours 
before, to take us up at Kingstown. 

The Rail-road—a modern invention, 
for quick travelling—is a most asto- 
nishing instance of human ingenuity. 
It comes as near the perpetual motion 
as can be conceived; nordo I see why 
the principle, prop serly followed up, 
should not infallibly le ad to that result. 
It is entered by a flight of steps in a 
house adjoining to a large Popish Cha- 
pel, frowning with ominous blackness 
upon the C ollege Park. Payment for 
seats is received at a counter, where 
you geta ticket to insure your passage, 
and you are scarcely fixed in the car- 
riage when off it goes, with a noise 
like thunder and the swiftness of the 
lightning’s flash, over high and low 
ground, “through the sea, and under 
subterraneous passages. The rapidity 
of motion is so great that the most 
striking parts of the scenery vanish be- 
fore they are observed. 1 was able to 
catch but a transient glance of one of 
those fortifications, built some years 

ago, by his Majesty’s government, for 
protecting our coast from a French in- 
vasion. They are admirably adapted 
for that purpose, both by strength and 
situation, but I have been gre atly sur- 
prised that their name has been so ge- 

nerally misspelt, mispronounced, and 
misunderstood. There are few, even 
among the well-informed, who do not 
spell the name Martilla or Martella, 
and fewer still, who can tell its deriva- 
tion. My fellow-traveller, who, for ge- 
neral information, cannot be excelled 
by any of his cotemporaries, when 
pressed by me upon the etymology of 
the name, as pronounced by him, sug- 
gested that it might be derived froin 
the French word martel, signifying a 
hammer, as they were ir tended for giv- 
ing hard blows by firing cannon balls. 
This was ingenious, and I gave hima 


great deal of credit for the liveliness of 


his imagination, but he was amazingly 


delighted, and took a memorandum of 


it in his note-book, when I set him 
right on this disputed point. The sub- 
stance of what I said to him, may, for 
the sake of brevity, be shortly summed 
up as follows :—The buildings in ques- 


tion should be spelt and pronounced 
Myrtillo towers, so called from a tower 
at Myrtillo Point, in Corsica, taken in 
1794 by the English, the model after 
which ours were built. It has been 
objected by some persons that, pro- 
nounce the name as you please, they 
are, and always were, very useless 
things. My talented fellow-traveller 
certainly leaned to this opinion, and, 
without absolute ly taking up the gaunt- 
let in their defence, I argued some- 
what in their favour, particularly for 
the one more immediately under con- 
sideration, on, I conceive, tolerably 
strong grounds, viz. that in case of an 
invasion on the eastern coast, the most 
expeditious mode of reaching the capi- 
tal would be employed by the invading 
army. The rail-road would, therefore, 
be their object, which, being command- 
ed by such a fortification, might, in- 
stead of expediting their march, put a 
stop to it entirely. 

After a drive of seventeen minutes, 
stoppages included, we were landed 
safely, in good health and spirits s, at 
Dunleary, or Kingstown, as It is call- 
ed since the reign of his late Majesty, 
George the Fourth. We stopped there 
but for a few minutes, to inspect the 
Pier, a kind of wall of very simple ar- 
chitecture, running a short way into the 
sea, and then ascended our vehicle, 
bound for the town of Bray, in the 
neighbourhood of which we had an in- 
vitation to spend the day and night. 
The road was magnificent, broad and 
smooth as a bowling-green in many 
places, while nothing could equal the 
surrounding scenery, for beauty, ver- 
dure, and sublimity. To our left rose 
the lofty summit of Killiney, crowned 
by an obelisk that seems to gaze with 
gid ly rapture on the bay expanded be- 


fore it, and to exclaim, with Childe 
Harold, 


* Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll.” 


I had often heard that the bay of 
Dublin was equal, if not superior, to 
the bay of Naples, but never before 
did I fully believe it. It is impossible 
to form a conception of its bold and 
romantic features. The Hill of Howth 
and Ireland’s Eye, resting on the pla- 
cid bosom of the sea, burst splendidly 
upon the view, and relieve the vast 
horizon, by their picturesque outlines. 
The only difference that I can conceive 
worth mentioning between it and its 
foreign rival, is Mount Vesuvius, which, 
after all, is merely a phenomenon, 
more curious than useful, if one may 
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judge by the pictures ; and, let it be 
remembered, that pictures always give 
a flattering resemblance of every object 
in nature. It is a burning mountain 
that shoots out red-hot stones to a great 
distance, and emits a geological sub- 
stance in a liquid state, called lava, very 
destructive in its operations, This 
Java hardens after some time,and makes 
excellent vineyards. It is also useful 
in another way, having given rise to 
most instructive speculations concern- 
ing the age of the world, which is in- 
finitely older thanis generally supposed. 
Indeed, I ms ay here incidentally re- 
mark, that geology has done more to- 
wards the development of the human 
understanding, by the discovery of old 
bones, than any other science whatso- 
ever. Very respectable divines consi- 
der its testimony much superior to that 
of Moses, unless by the very probable 
hypothesis, that where he uses the 
word “day,” he always means a thou- 
sand years. Yet, after all, that admis- 
sion will scarcely save his credit, for, 
“magna est veritas,” that is, “great is 
truth,” and the truth has come out, 
viz. : that it would take a million of 
years to make some primitive rocks, 
and that it required a great many de- 
luges to form the different stratifications 
in the bowels of the earth! Now, 
this may well be called a wonderful 
science. To be sure it has all the 
freshness, and therefore, the vigour of 
youth, about it, being hardly « advanced 
beyond its infancy. It likewise pos- 

sesses another great advantage, that of 
being entirely based on theory—a very 
prolific source of discovery in ingenious 
hands. After all, it simply acts upon 
the principle of the great Archimedes 
—a very extraordinary man in his day, 
who invented burning glasses. “ Give 
me,” he used to say, “only a fulcrum 
for my le over, and I will move the world.” 
“Give me,’ says geology, “only as 
many millions of years as I want, and 
I will make the world.” Fulcrum and 
lever are terms in natural ene 
that need not here be explained ; 
will be sufficient to say, that lever 
means a poker, and fulcrum the bar of 
the grate. 

I confess I was greatly interested in 
the study of geology, and I shall most 
probi ably advert to it again in the course 
“ my tour ; at present I shall dismiss 

by informing my re -aders, that two 
He ‘r burning mountains, called volea- 
nves, have been discovered by enter- 
prising travellers, viz. : Etna, in Sicily, 
and Heela, in Iceland! in the land of 


ice!! ice enough to freeze the frozen 
ocean!!! It is an undoubted fact, 
strange as it may sound. It is one of 
those phenomena that geology alone 
can account for, and I doubt not but 
we shall soon receive most interesting 
information from that quarter, respect- 
ing ante mundane strata of boiling wa- 
ter, each bearing the impress of its age 
and date. To return to the bay of 
Dublin. 

We lost sight of this stupendous ob- 

ject in a short time, being shut out by 
the ground rising and falling i in gentle 
undulations. The country was thickly 
sprinkled with villas, whose luxuriant 
ylantations often peeped above the 
1igh stone walls surrounding them. I 
had not mueh opportunity of adding 
to my Aortus siccus, or making any mi- 
nute research after cryptogamic plants, 
as I never left the car, the day was so 
insufferably hot ; but I remarked many 
fields spangled with the lovely Bellis 
perennis, and the road-side exhibited a 
profusion of Senecio vulgaris, with 
some specimens of the Digitalis pur- 
purea. 

At length, we reached Bray, a de- 
lightful village, exhibiting many nation- 
al traits, built upon a river, which i 
crossed by a bridge. The soil in the 
neighbourhood is evidently alluvial, 
and the inn appears to be a building of 
some magnitude. Brayhead, a rugged 
and rather shapeless mountain, rises 
somewhat abruptly on the left of the 
town. I am told that, on a clear day, 
there is a very fine view from it, which 
I can readily imagine, as it is much 
higher than the circumjacent country, 
the other mountains excepted. 

Being naturally curious about deri- 
vations, I sought for information con- 
cerning the origin of the name, but in 
vain. [at first imagined that the neigh- 
bourhood might bef ‘amous for its breed 
of asses. How ever, that hypothesis 
was denied on authority that scepticism 
could not doubt; so 1 must leave the 
Gordian knot to be untied by some more 
adventurous antiquarian. 

Here, again, | experienced a recur- 
rence of that ‘hospitality which is so 
grateful to the lonely traveller. My- 
self and companions were sumptuously 
entertained by a most interesting, amia- 
ble, and accomplished family, consist- 
ing of a father, mother, three finely 
proportioned sons, and four lovely, syl- 
phic daughters, inhabiting a rose-em- 
bowered villa, at a short distance from 
the high road, but quite near enough 
to enjoy all the variety usual to such a 
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proximity. Before candles were intro- 
duced we had a splendid view from the 
drawing-room windows of the azure 
vault, thickly studded with shining 
gems. This naturally led to a conver- 
sation on astronomy ; I pointed out to 
my fair audience the Great Bear, and 
explained to them the difference be- 
tween the twinkling of a fixed star and 
the steady light of the planets. I was 
sorry not to be able to find Orion, but 
I repeated for them that beautiful line, 
“ Orion’s studded belt looks dim,” 
with which they were exceedingly de- 
lighted. On the whole, I seldom re- 
member to have-spent so pleasant an 
evening, among sucha number of in- 
genuous young persons, all anxious to 
improve their minds by useful and or- 
namental knowledge. 

Thursday—Bid adieu, after partak- 
ing of a most comfortable breakfast, to 
our estimable host and hostess, and 
their no-less-estimable scions, with 
many good wishes and compliments on 
both sides, and proceeded at once to 
the celebrated Dargle. 

This romantic spot is a road running 
alongside of a tolerably steep hill, plant- 
ed with stunted oaks, from which a 
zigzag path leads to the bottom, where 
a limpid stream murmurs over jutting 
rocks, and soothes the mind to con- 
templation—an exercise of the reason- 
ing faculties very beneficial, when mo- 
derately enjoyed. We took our seat 
on a wooden bench in a kind of old 
summer-house, that seems once to have 
been ingeniously stuffed with moss, and 
after resting there for half-an-hour, en- 
joying the shade formed by the roof of 
our humble domicile, we braved the 
fervour of the noontide sun, and, 


* with fainting steps, and slow,” 


at length reached a rocky excrescence, 
called “the Lover’s Leap.” 

This is, I should imagine, the high- 
est point of the Dargle, and the leap 
would be considerable, but that the fall 
must be broken, at a few feet from the 
top, by the thick branches of the trees, 
growing immediately under. Sappho, 
an ancient Grecian lady, was the first 
to set the example of such desperate 
folly—for folly I esteem it—if not ab- 
solute madness. Fair and gentle, and 
gentle-as-you-are-fair, readers, do not 
mistake me. I am no enemy to love ; 
fur from it; I esteem it the purest of all 
our feelings, but there is reason in every 
thing, and where there is not, nothing 
reasonable can be expected. In fact, 
the want of that most necessary ingre- 
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dient in the human composition, has 
been the origin of all the “lover's 
leaps,” whether situated on the verdant 
plains of Marathon, or the rocky glens 
of our own romantic island. To prove 
my unprejudiced opinion to my fair 
companions, with whom I had some 
interesting conversation on the subject 
of love, I read to them, from my com- 
monplace book, which, by great good 
luck, I had in my pocket, the follow- 
ing exquisite lines, under the head 
“shepherd :” 
“ In peace, love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed.” 


For the information of future travel- 
lers, I think it but fair to mention, that 
somewhere in this locality, the noblest 
view is to be obtained of Sugar-loaf, an 
appellation it well deserves, being ex- 
ceedingly like its namesake, in every- 
thing but colour. As to its brother- 
mountain, called Little Sugar-loaf, I 
must take the liberty of protesting 
against the assumption of that title—it 
might just as well call itself little tea- 
chest. However, I am not one of 
those carping critics who quarrel with 
names. I agree with the Avonic bard, 
who observes, 

“ A rose, by any other name, would smell as sweet,” 


and why not a mountain too. 

Our route was next directed to the 
Waterfall, where nature may be said to 
stand in her most independent attitude. 
Several deer were running through the 
perk, and a young man, with a straw 
nat, drab trowsers, and a fishing rod, 
was briskly ascending a rocky emi- 
nence,while,slowly and leisurely,thetiny 
mountain-rill pursued its even way down 
the sloping declivity, as if regardless 
of the presence of any living creature, 
till, in frolic mood, it dashed itself into 
a thousand sprayed particles, some few 
feet before it joined its kindred ele- 
ment in the streamlet beneath. 

Waterfalls are among the constituent 
portions of the sublime and beautiful. 
There are many of different sizes in 
Europe, but the greatest in the known 
world is that of Niagara, in Canada. 
As well as I remember, a whole lake 
goes over at one leap, without stop or 
impediment. This is not so wonder- 
ful, after all, as everything is on a large 
scale on that continent. The rivers 
are large; the mountains are large ; 
the forests are large ; and the alligators, 
a species of crocodile, worshipped by 
the Egyptians, are enormous. 

Thad almost forgotten to mention that 
there is an empty banquetting house, 
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approached by a rustic bridge, which 
we were not permitted to cross, without 
an order, a circumstance regretted by 
the whole party, as we were naturally 
desirous so see all that was worth seeing 
in a place so celebrated. But, the im- 
mortal Shakspeare says—“ There is a 
tide in the affairs of men, which, taken 
at the flow, leads on to fortune ;” so, 
we resolved to try our fortune some- 
where else, and accordingly turned our 
horse’s head to Luggelaw. 

Our journey now assumed a different 
aspect. We soon expe ‘rienced some 
of the inconveniencies and hardships 
attendant upon the explorers of seclud- 
ed scenery. The road presented a 
succession of hills—hill after hill—till 
the eye was fatigued with looking up- 
wards. I never was partial to ‘much 
walking, and, I confess, I was heartily 
tired before my esteemed friend, who 
was very careful of his horse, invited 
me to resume my seat on the jaunting 
car. Some miles of tolerably level 
ground succeeded this multitudinous 
ascent, and I was inwardly congratu- 
lating myself that my toils were over, 
when we were again ordered to dis- 
mount, as the road now led down a 
steep declivity, to which there seemed to 
be noend. The walk was not, however, 
as fatiguing as the former one, the road 
being shaded by thick foliage, while a 
gentle breeze from the lake refreshed 
our drooping spirits. At length, we 
reached the object of our wishes, It 
is by no means an uncomfortable house, 
at least for a temporary visit, like ours. 
We were shown into a very respecta- 
bly-sized room, where we soon made 
ourselves comfortable with a basket of 
provisions, supplied by the munificence 
of our Bray friends, whose kindness 
and hospitality I cannot sufficiently ap- 
preciate or too often acknowledge. I 
never enjoyed a thing of the kind so 
much. Our fare was excellent—cold 
ham and chickens, mutton pie and 
cream cheese, with a pint of excellent 
sherry and some bottled ale. I felt so 
thoroughly refreshed, as to enjoy a 

walk with “the ladies, tothe s sandy shore 
of the lake, encircled by hill and dale, 
while their prudent relative stayed be- 
hind to see his horse fed. Our con- 
versation was lively, though bordering 
on the sentimental. My fair associ- 
ates were both persons of refined taste 
and extensive reading, and they at once 
detected my plagiarism, when pointing 
to a high rock, rising to the clouds 
in sublime perpendicularity, | exclaim- 
ed with enthusiasm— 


{June 


* Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as 1.” 

This lively sally produced a melli- 
fluous torrent of poetical quotation 
from all parties, till we were so wrapt 
in Fancy’s magic mantle, that we abso- 
lutely started at the sound of my 
friend’s loud halloo, summoning us to 
resume our journey. It reminded us 
of the horn of James Fitzjames, and 
at the moment we should have felt no 
surprise, had a man started out of the 
bushes, and cried “ Saxon, I am Ro- 
derick Dhu.” 

Certainly, Luggelaw is situated most 
rom: antically lonely, and, with a little 
exertion, might be rendered perfectly 
inaccessible. It m: ay also be well call- 
ed “meet nurse for a poetic child ;” for 
I remarked in the Album, kept to re- 
cord the names of the visitors, several 
very spirited effusions in rhyme—the 
greater part well worth rescuing from 
their oblivious solitude. I did not add 
to the collection, though pressingly in- 
treated by my fellow- pilgrims, but con- 
tented myself with merely inscribing 
my name, together with those of my 
amiable companions, adding a few sim- 
ple expressions in admiration of the 
surrounding precipices. I cannot con- 
clude my description of “these dark so- 
litudes and awful cells” without assur- 
ing the botanist that he will be highly 
gratified by the profusion of eryptoga- 
mic plants, clothing the rocks and em- 
bellishing the shores. I gathered < 
very fine specimen of the “sedate. 
mum leucanthenium, and one very 
scarce plant of the class pentandria, 
that I never met with before. 

The evening shadows were extend- 
ing themselves over the unruffled sur- 
face of the dimpled lake, like sadden- 
ing thoughts stealing over the contem- 
plative memory, when we prepared to 
mount the Alpine ascent. I had fond- 
ly entertained a hope that some other 
way of egress might lead from this 
subterraneous excavation, but I was 
disappointed. We had to retrace our 
footsteps—literally footsteps, as m 
worthy and philanthropic fellow- wend. 
ler was particularly desirous of saving 
his horse, a very stronganimal,whocould 
have trolled up the hill with a heavier 
load than our united weights could 
average—and when we arrived at a 
village called Roundwood—I suppose 
from some circular plantation in its 
proximity, though I was too much tired 
to make any inquiries after it—where 
we purposed remaining the night—I 
merely sat up till I swallowed some 
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mutton chops, hastily undressed, and 
then embraced my pillow, with a de- 
gree of comfort only known to those 
who, like me, and Childe Harold, 


*¢ Restless and worn, and stern and wearisome, 
Drooped as a wild-born falcon with clipt wing.” 


Friday— Left my downy couch about 
seven o'clock, considerably recruited 
after a continuous slumber, unbroken 
from the moment [ laid my head upon 
the pillow, till, roused by my active 
friend, whose buoyant spirits always 
inclined him to take time by the fore- 
lock. After “adoring the cosmetic 
powers,” as Pope figuratively expresses 
the common occurrence of pitting 
on one’s clothes, I descended to the 
table @hote, or salle a manger, as the 
French designate the breakfast table, 
and found my fair voyageurs, each, as 
I assured them, the personification of 
“a fay in fairy land,” ready equipped 
for prosecuting our tour. The break- 
fast was quickly despatched, and we 
again resumed our vehicle, filled with 
the most delightful anticipations of the 
pleasures awaiting us. 

Our destination was the vale of Glen- 
dalough ; or, as it is more appropri- 
ately designated—the Seven Churches 
—from the remains of seven edifices 
of that order of architecture occupy- 
ing the space so denominated, with ir- 
regular intervals between them. No- 
thing can equal the Alpine effect of 
the first view. Mountain towers over 
mountain, and the vale sweetly blends 
with the secluded lake, that rests in 
the extremity of a rocky amphitheatre, 
like the “sorrowing sea-bird” in the 
peaceful covert of its mother’s nest. A 
thousand retrospections rushed upon 
my memory, as I entered the precincts 
of this enchanted ground, all tinged 
with a melancholy cast of thought. I 
repeated, unconsciously, to myself, 
“ Adieu, thou dreary pile”—then, “Ye 
distant towers, ye antique spires !’— 
then, audibly and distinctly, 

* If you would see fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight.” 

Some minutes elapsed before I could 
give my attention to the four guides, 
who offered to show us the curiosities, 
and, indeed, they had so much to 
show and tell, that it was impossible to 
take in all the information as quickly 
as it was given. A good deal of fabu- 
lous matter was mixed up with well- 
authenticated facts, which the judicious 
antiquary rejects, as unworthy a place 
in his memoranda. I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to what is instructive, 


and leave the rest to be gleaned by the 
lovers of legendary lore. 

Ireland was once the most learned, 
the most civilized, and the most polish- 
ed nation in the known world. Va- 
rious monuments of her ancient splen- 
dour remain to this day to attest the 
fact, if it should be qomneen by scep- 
tical ignorance. The Vale of Glenda- 
lough is, in itself, a proof that the 
arts and sciences were not unknown to 
us at a very early period of ecclesias- 
tical history. Witness the ruins that 
have survived the wreck of time, rear- 
ing their heads in this most secluded 
nook of nature’s wide domain. 

The edifices are remarkable for ex- 
treme simplicity of design and a certain 
plainness in the architecture, quite 
Spartan. There is, in particular, a ve- 
ty curious stone roof still standing, per- 
fectly devoid of adventitious ornament, 
and challenging admiration by its chaste 
severity. The soil, l should conceive, 
rather swampy in wet weather, and the 
proximity of so many mountains must 
conduce to a considerable humidity of 
atmosphere. But the object of great- 
est interest, where all is interesting, is 
one of those circular elevations, called 
round towers, which have set at defi- 
ance the researches of the most acute 
antiquaries, challenging investigation, 
and, at the same time, smiling con- 
tempt on the puny efforts that would 
unravel their Eleusinian mysteries, 
They have been the subject of ingeni- 
ous and peculiarly delicate inquiry, yet 
nothing satisfactory has been elucidated 
concerning their date, or the uses for 
which they were built.. I have marked 
the word uses in italics, to prepare my 
readers for a little hypothesis of my 
own, which I venture to put forward 
with modesty, and yet, at the same 
time, with that degree of boldness, 
such as originality of any kind is enti- 
tled to indulge in. I say, therefore, 
that perhaps we shall never gain the 
right clue to this labyrinth of conjec- 
ture, while we obstinately persist in 
supposing that they were ‘intended for 
any use. Why not throw off these 
shackles at once, and, taking a wider 
range in the field of speculation, in- 
quire whether they were not simply 
meant for ornament ? for the pictu- 
resque termination of a vista! like Pom- 
pey’s pillar, or the Wellington testimo- 
nial, or the obelisks and pillars of an- 
cient and modern times! 1 candidly 
confess, that in my judgment, this not 
improbable hypothesis solves the whole 
difficulty ; for, consider what I have 
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before said about Ireland at that 
distant period—renowned for her pro- 
gress in literature and civilization, 
far beyond the neighbouring countries. 
In such circumstances, may it not be 
easily conceived, that she would not 
expend all her wealth and ingenuity on 
the mere cravings of necessity, but 
would extend her aid to the gentle call 
of ornamental embellishment ? It is 
the natural process of growing prospe- 
rity in every nation under the sun. 
First, appears the cottage with its 
woodbined lattice ; next, the comfort- 
able slated louse ; then, the castellated 
tower; then, the sumptuous palace ; 
and when all the population is provided 
with tenements suited to their means, 
ever-creative and ever-restless fancy 
luxuriates in the construction of all 
kinds of useless buildings, in the Gre- 
cian, Roman, Elizabethan, Gothic, and 
Saxon orders of architecture. 

But, I would not deny that these 
round towers, besides being primarily 
intended as picturesque objects, might 
not also be put to some use, as occa- 
sion required. They would make ex- 
cellent belfries. They might be used 
as lumber rooms for the friars; and 
might serve as places of defence against 
the incursions of the numerous hordes 
of predatory savages that swarmed all 
over the face of the country. Nay, I 
fear, that in that gloomy time, when 
popery reigned predominant, they 
might, on an emergency, be converted 
into a living tomb for those unhappy 
victims, who, “for three long years,” 
like the unfortunate Constance de Be- 
verly, in Marmion, 

—— ‘‘ bowed my pride 
A horse-boy in his train to ride.” 


I expect to raise a host of criticizing 
hornets about my ears by this casual 
disquisition, but I have made up my 
mind to that kind of thing. From the 
very first, I was resolved to set re- 
views and reviewers at defiance, taking 
example by the celebrated Horace, who 
on something of a similar occasion, 
adopted the following aphorism for his 
motto :—* Populus me sibilat, at mihi, 
plaudo ipse domi.”—A sentence hard 
to be translated, so as to make good 
English and good sense, at the same 
time ; but it means, “the people hiss 
me, but to me I applaud it in my own 
house.” 

As for the legends of St. Kevin— 
pronounced Cavan—I consider them 
as apocryphal, and beneath the notice 
of the scientific traveller, except by a 


very cursory allusion. The story of 
his savage conduct to the interesting 
young woman who was fool enough to 
fall in love with him, stamps him as a 
bigot ; and I think it tells badly for 
the magistracy of the county at that 
time, that such a flagrant offence—no- 
thing short of manslaughter—should be 
passed by unpunished, Even in those 
days, when priests and friars may set 
the law at defiance with impunity, yet 
some stir would .be made about so gross 
a violation of public decency. The 
newspapers would take up the cause of 
injured innocence ; and though it would 
all end in smoke, and the matter be 
hushed up by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, still a certain degree of odium 
would attach to the perpetrator of such 
unmanly wickedness. 

I did not chuse to hazard my neck 
by going into the hole in the rock, 
overhanging the lake, which he fixed 
upon for his bed. In fact, I felt too 
much disgusted with his character, as 
developed in the foregoing anecdote, 
to wish to know more about him :— 
and I was not a little astonished to be 
told by the younger of my fair com- 
panions, that our national poet—Ire- 
land’s most gifted child—had eulogized 
his ruffianly conduct in a musical com- 
position. But a Latin proverb says, 
“ omnibus hoe vitium est cantoribus,”’ 
that is, “ this vice is in all singers,”— 
and whatever is so general cannot be 
condemned in an individual—particu- 
larly an individual so celebrated for 
morality, decency, and mellifluous num- 
bers. 

I must not pass over an ornithologi- 
cal phenomenon in this deserted vale, 
which is, that no sky-lark will sing 
within its precincts, The first inti- 
mation I ever had, that solitude affects 
the spirits of birds pretty much in the 
way it works upon the human consti- 
tution. 


We were so interested with this 
ancient monument of sterility and 
gloom, that we hovered about it for 
upwards of an hour and a half, and 
then bid it adieu, with feelings of un- 
mingled pleasure, nearly allied to what 
the poet must have felt when he said 

“ Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Still, for ever fare thee well.” 


Time did not permit us to explore 
the, I suppose, profound abyss of the 
Devil’s Glen ; but we were pointed out 
the direction in which it lay; and also 
that of the Meeting of the Waters— 
a most luxuriant scene of nature’s finest 
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combinations, where the last rays of 
feeling and life are ready to take their 
departure, and mingle hearts in peace 
—where the purest of crystal and 
brightest of green, fade before the soft 
magic of streamlet and rill, and the 
presence of friends makes every dear 
scene of enchantment more dear— 
where, in short, there is always some- 
thing more exquisite still to improve 
the best charms of nature. 

I hate plagiarism in any shape ; and 
therefore, notify to my readers, that the 
preceding paragraph, beginning at 
“ last rays,” and ending with “ charms 
of nature,” is but a transposition into 
prose, of one of the tenderest canzonets 
of our lyric bard, in praise of the Vale 
of Ovoca, the Meeting of the Waters, 
and reflected looks. 

These contemplations, together with 
the heat of a noon-tide sun, induced a 
kind of pleasing stupor over my senses, 
which made me, in a great measure, 
regardless of time or passing objects, 
till I was roused from my reverie by 
the cheerful voice of my hilarious 
friend, recommending me to inspect the 
Glen of the Downs, which we were 
just entering. The umbrageous foli- 
age was very grateful, and the steep- 
ness of the acclivity on one side verg- 
ing close upon the romantic. The 
village of Delgany, which I did not 
see, is contiguous to this agreeable spot, 
and is, I understand, a collection of 
cottages very tastefully arranged. In 
this place we met with an adventure, 
by the horse starting at a picturesque 
looking beggarwoman, who, with her 
three children, suddenly extended their 
hands and raised their voices in suppli- 
cating attitude. Part of the harness 
gave way, the horse pranced a little, 
and we were all obliged to alight, not 
a little displeased with the cause of our 
sudden disaster. My friend was loud 
in his indignation, and I said some 
strong things, seeing my fair com- 
panions very considerably alarmed. 
But, “sweet are the uses of adversity,” 
as some poet finely remarks. The 
mendicant meekly offered her assist- 
ance, which was thankfully accepted, 
when she produced a strong piece of 
pack cord, and offered it to tie up the 
fractured leather. In a few minutes 
we were again in travelling order, and 
left the glen at a rapid pace, followed 
by the benedictions of the eleemosy- 
nary wanderer and her offspring, whose 
involuntary fault was rewarded with 
the gratuity of some halfpence.— Mem. 
The strata of rocks seem to lie in a 


very confused manner, as if tumbled 
about by some convulsion of nature— 
most likely an earthquake. I forget 
whether it was in the Glen of the 
Downs or the Vale of Glendalough 
that I remarked mica to be the pre- 
dominating geological mineral. 

The road now assumed a smiling as- 
pect. A closer approximation to my 
old acquaintances, the two sugar-loaves, 
disclosed new beauties on their verdure- 
less summits. Hill and dale, streamlet 
and grove, cottage and hall swept by in 
tranquil succession. I refer to the 
well-known optical delusion which 
makes things at rest appear in sliding 
motion, as you are going in the oppo- 
site direction—till, precisely at twenty 
minutes before five, just in time to 
make some attempt at a toilet before 
dinner, we arrived at Lucca, the ele- 
gantly rustic seat of the amiable fa- 
mily, to whose hospitality we had before 
been so deeply indebted. A loin of 
the finest veal I ever saw sufficed to 
gratify my simple taste, without en- 
croaching on the other delicacies of the 
season, which crowned the festal board. 
The port was excellent, and altogether 
I seldom madea heartier dinner. The 
evening was spent in improving con- 
versation. I was drawn out by the 
young people, who were anxious for 
information upon all points connected 
with the sciences of astronomy, botany. 
and geology. I was again greatly dis- 
appointed at not being able to find 
Orion. However, at their particular 
request, I repeated “ Orion’s studded 
belt looks dim,” and I explained the 
difference between a fixed star and a 
planet—the former twinkling very per- 
ceptibly, while the latter shines with a 
steady light. 

May I be permitted here to remark, 
though it may make a little episode, 
that astronomy is a most astonishing 
science. Without its assistance we 
should never have known any thing 
about light or heat, and might have 
supposed the moon to be very unlike 
what it really is. To the uneducated 
eye she appears to be bright, but as- 
tronomy incontestably proves her to be 
quite dark, and to have mountains ex- 
actly like our own. The planets also 
are remarkable for curiosities, particu- 
larly Saturn, whose ring is a most ex- 
traordinary production. It is supposed 
to answer the place of an semanas ; 
but no good hypothesis has ever yet 
been formed for Jupiter's belts. Mer- 
cury is so near the sun that cold water 
is an ingredient not to be found there— 
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all the water is boiling hot. And Venus 
is remarkable for nothing but her beau- 
ty, which her name well expresses, 
bei ‘ing called alter a heathen goddess, 
much celebrated for regular features 
Very little is known of Mars, except 
his red colour, which proceeds from 
causes not yet discovered. 

This, and much more I told to my 
interesting and interested juvenile au- 
dience ; besides dissecting a splendid 
specimen of the Digitalis purpurea, 
which they only knew bs the common 
name of fox-glove; and shewing the 
two long and two short stamens, by 
which I satisfactorily proved it to be- 
long to the class called Didynamia, 
signifying two long and two short. I 
found they had never considered the 
subject of geology ; so I merely gave 
the grand outlines of the science, in a 
few words, explaining the meaning of 
the terms primitive, secondary, ante- 
mundane and stratification ; and just 
as the clock struck eleven, I wooed 
“tired nature’s sweet restorer, baliny 
sleep,"—in other words, I took my 
candle, and went to bed. 

Saturday.—Rose at half-past cight ; 
and before breakfast, which 
on the table till ten, arranged some of 
my notes in methodical order—a work 
not without its difficulty, considering 
the various subjects they were intended 
to embrace. ‘The gratification, how- 
ever, of adding even my mite to the 
extension of useful knowledge, repaid 
the toil. 

The country round Lucca abounds 
in natural and artificial beauties, well 
worth the observation of the natural- 
ist—but we were satiated with variety, 
and preferred the repose of a_well- 
furnished drawing-room, and the lively 
interchange of colloquial reparteé to 
the society of the “woods and wilds, 
whose melancholy gloom accords with 
my soul's ‘sadness.” We accordingly 
remained in the house the whole morn- 
ing, and at half-past four, after parta- 
king of an early dinner at three, bid a 
final adieu to Lucca and its hospitable 
and fascinating inhabitants; feeling 
very indescribably what the poet so 
ably expresses, when he says—* Re- 
mote, unfriended, me ‘lancholy, slow.” 

By the advice of our judicious en- 
tertainers, we returned by a a different 
road ; and by that means ‘had the plea- 
sure of passing through the enchanting 
little valetudinary village, called En- 
niskerry, where I remarked a very = 
lerably furnished butcher's stall, and a 
few flourishing evergreens in little 
courts before one or two small looking 
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houses, the residence, evidently, of peo- 
ple in a respectable line of life. There 
is no striking feature in its immediate 
neighbourhood, till you arrive at the 
Scalp, where nature sits arrayed in her 
wildest and most picturesyue costume. 
I cannot describe the Se: alp—it is 
beyond my powers of pourtraiture. It 
would be presumption in me to attempt 
it. The effect of its bold and irregular 
proportions is quite stunning. While 
gazing at it, the mind is bewildered in 
a chaos of conflicting emotions—viz : 
surprise, terror, admiration, dismay and 


fear. Ime agine a gigantic quarry, 
worked by a thousand steam engines, 
till the very inmost recesses of the 


mountain are thrown open to public 
view—and the muil-coach road run- 
ning right through the mis-shapen 
mass, pe rfeetly smooth, and defended 
from all accideuts by a parapet w all, on 
the side next to the pre cipice. Itisa 
splendid specimen of natural curiosi- 
ties, superior, I have an idea, to the 
so much talked of Giant’s Causeway ; 
insomuch as there is an appearance of 
design in the one, from the regular 
shape of the pillars, which must take 
off considerably from romantic 
effect. ; 





the 


The youngest of my fair fellow tra- 
vellers, who has a ve ry enquiring mind, 
asked me whether I thought the action 
of fire or water had caused this disrup- 
tion of the mount: ain, and I answered, 
without a moment’s hesitation—neither 
—resolving the whole into an ante 
mundane formation, which must have 
taken millions of years to bring to its 
present state of perfection. I shewed 
her that there was not the least ap- 
pearance of volcanic matter, neither 
lava nor cinders in its entire locality : 
nor is there any outlet for a body of 
waters capable of committing suc h de- 

vastation, without tuking a very cireui- 
tous route to the sea where it is gene- 
rally supposed all rivers have a natural 
tendency to empty themselves. 

1 therefore speak of its ante-mundane 
constitution with considerable decision ; 
and if any fossil remains of carniverous 
animals, such as hairy elephants, could 
be found there, experience would put 
its ipse dixit on it at once. In the 
mean time the millionary hypothesis 
decides the matter. Itis really a most 
beautiful system, which enables us to 
work in the dark with unerring cer- 
tainty, “to dive,” like Hotspur, 


* into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line could never reach the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honor by the lock ;” 
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the honour of science, too long obscured 
by lending a credulous ear to the tes- 
timony of records, that the wisest and 
the best still most unaccountably per- 
sist in receiving as the only standards 
of truth. 

Left the Scalp behind, with many a 
sublime recollection; and proceeded 
on our way metropolisward, through a 
country without any remarkable attrac- 
tion, except the sterility of its rocky 
surface, and the profusion of the Bellis 
perennis, lending its aid to enliven the 
scene, with here and there the Crysan- 
themum leucanthenium expanding its 
glittering bosom to the refreshing 
breeze. Howth and Ireland’s Eye 
again demanded our admiration by 
their abrupt appearance, and then, 
“ like maiden coy,” veiling their charms 
by the intervening angle of some pro- 
jecting promontory, or the envious 
screen of a young plantation. The 
villages of the Golden-ball and Step- 
aside possess.no intrinsic beauty. Their 
fame must depend on their locality ; 
and I therefore leave them in their 
primitive simplicity, “ unhousell’d, un- 
anointed, unanealed.” 

After passing the latter village, we 
had a magnificent view of the ruined 
castle of Kilgobbin—a structure of 
massive architecture, well adapted to 
defend its former inhabitants from the 
depredations of the mountain banditti. 
While contemplating this venerable 
pile, my thoughts were in a moment 
furried back to the feudal times ; and 
I could almost fancy—fancy is a most 
imaginative operation of the thinking 
faculties—I could almost fancy that I 
saw the ancient lady of Kilgobbin, in 
her wimple and her veil, pacing the bat- 
tlements, while she touched her Aolian 
harp with a fitful hand, and cast many 
an azure glance in the direction from 
which she expected the return of her 
armour-clad lord, with his bannered 
followers. I had no opportunity of 
examining its donjon keep, or exploring 
its other intricacies, for the sun was 
tinting the western horizon with his 
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golden canopy ; and the horse had 
picked up a nail, which threatened to 
impede our progress very considerably. 

Cullenswood, memorable for the mas- 
sacre of a pic-nic party from Dublin, 
on black Monday, by the ambush of a 
large body of rebels, is a combination 
of various sized houses and high stone 
walls, presenting no interesting object 
to arrest the attention of the classical 
tourist. I therefore simply marked 
the name in my tablets, and hailed it 
with pleasure on account of its proxi- 
mity to the end of our eventful journey. 
This was at length accomplished. I 
was, in due time, dropped at the Hi- 
bernian hotel, in tolerable health and 
spirits, though, I confess, somewhat 
fatigued, as the increasing lameness of 
the horse put us to the great inconve- 
nience of walking much more than I 
contemplated on undertaking the ex- 
cursion, 


Sunday.— Went to church,—dined 
afterwards with my truly estimable 
friends, the companions of my roman- 
tic tour. Parted from them at ten 
o’clock.— Sweet to the sweets, fare- 
well”—with mutual good wishes and 
pleasing reminiscences on both sides, 
and retired to bed, after making all ne- 
cessary preparations for my homeward 
expedition on the following morning. 

Monday.—Rose early ; paid my bill, 
and stepped into the coach, which I 
had again all to myself. Slept a good 
deal, and without any adventure worth 
relating, found myself, late in the eve- 
ning, set down at my own door. I will 
not now dilate upon the flood of recol- 
lections that rolled their tumultuous 
waves simultaneously across my me- 
mory at that interesting moment. Suf- 
fice it to say, that I was a moral per- 
sonification of the lay of the last 
minstrel; and I repeated with em- 
phatic pathos, as I threw open the door 
of my parlour— 


** Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land !” 
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THE SCOTIC CONTROVERSY, AND THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY'S PRIZE ESSAY.* 


Some time since, the Highland Society 
of London offered a premium forthe best 
history of the Highland clans. The essay 
of Mr. Skene, Fellow of the Society of 
Scottish Antiquaries, proved the suc- 
cessful one; and the Highland Society, 
deeming it worthy the attention of the 
public, requested that it might be 
printed. The essay, enlarged and im- 
proved, has accordingly issued from 
the press, and taken a merited place 
among the many ingenious and learned 
dissertations on early Scottish history. 
But while we grant the praise of in- 
genuity and erndition to Mr. Skene, 
we are compelled to say, that his essay 
is only the last example of partizan 
ingenuity, and one-sided erudition. 
Some account of the Scottish con- 
troversy will not be unacceptable ; for, 
as Pinkerton says, “to any man who, 
with Democritus, delights in laughing 
at the madness of mankind, there can- 
not be a greater feast than the perusal 
of the Scottish and Irish contest on 
their origins ;” and, as we would add on 


our own account, to any man who, 


with ourselves, is anxious for the eluci- 
dation of truth, there can be no stronger 
incitement to promote a rational mode 
of investigation, than an exposure of 
the follies and contradictions of those 
who have hitherto pursned the irra- 
tional method of postponing the col- 
lection of materials to the formation of 
theories, and who, instead of giving 
their aid to the publication of the only 
records from which there remains a 
chance of eliciting the truth, have 
spent their time, and exhausted their 
talents in babbling and quibbling over 
meagre texts, and inconclusive evi- 
dences. 

Before giving any account of the 
controversy, it will be necessary to 
state the case out of which the dispute 
arises. The Highlands of Scotland 
are at present inhabited by a people 
who speak the Irish language, retain 
Irish habits, and refer themselves to an 
Irish origin. An Irish colony is known 
to have passed over from Ulster to Scot- 
land before, and about, the beginning 
of the sixth century. And prior to 
the settlement of this colony, the 


* The Highlanders of Scotland; their 


greater part of Scotland is known to 
have been inhabited by a people called 
Picts or Picks, of whom we know 
little farther than that they were pro- 
bably of the same family with a race of 
people inhabiting the north-east of 
Ulster, from a very early period. These 
are the facts as they stand. We now 
proceed to review the various deduc- 
tions which national jealousies have 
drawn from them from time to time. 
However disagreeable an Irish al- 
liance has latterly become to our Scot- 
tish neighbours, it is certain that 
while both countries remained unre- 
formed, their common hostility to 
England prevented any jealousy be- 
tween them on the score of antiquity, 
and that the Scotch not only admitted, 
but plumed themselves on their descent 
from this country. The question, 
which is now the plaything of ingeni- 
ous men, originated ina grave national 
controversy, arising out of the claim of 
Edward the First to the Scottish 
throne, so far back as the end of the 
thirteenth century. The grounds of the 
English king’s claim may now excite a 
smile ; but in those uncritical days, 
Pope Boniface the Eighth deemed 
them worthy the best consideration of 
the Holy See. They were, that Ed- 
ward being lineally descended of 
Brutus, Locrine, &c. was consequent~ 
ly of the older royal stock in Britain, 
and so possessed a supremacy over 
the Scottish crown—an argument 
which will remind the Irish historical 
reader of the preamble to that famous 
act of Henry the Eighth, which re- 
cites the supremacy of the English 
crown in this realm in right of King 
Gurguntius. “To which,” says Cox, 
“might be added that Bayon, from 
whence the Irish pretend to come, was 
part of the king’s dominion, so that 
either way his majesty was their na- 
tural prince and sovereign!” Such as 
the argument was, however, the Scots, 
as Innes says, “would not be behind 
hand with him in that neither, on ac- 
count of the pressing occasion they 
had, in that juncture, not to have the 
Scots thought in any ways inferior to 
the English, in so honourable a pre- 
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rogative as that of an ancient mo- 
narchy.” They accordingly advanced 
before the Pope that the Scots had 
also a long succession of kings from 
before the incarnation ; to which Bal- 
dred Bisset, their agent, adds, that of 
these, six-and-thirty monarclis had been 
Catholic, before so much as the intro- 
duction of Christianity into England. 
This, Innes confesses he cannot fathom, 
“since at that rate the Scots would 
have had Christian kings before the 
time of Christianity ;” from which he 
reasonably enough concludes, that the 
Scottish Antiquaries “knew nothing 
yet certain about the beginning of the 
monarchy or Christianity among them.” 

They were not, however, to be long 
without more particular, if not more 
accurate information; for Fordun’s 
Scotchronicon appearing about the 
year 1386, reduced this fabulous mo- 
narchy to order, and invested each 
imaginary potentate with a name. In- 
stead of an uncertain epoch for the 
beginning of the Scottish monarchy in 
Britain, varying from seven to three 
hundred years before Christ, Fordun 
fixed his commencement at 330 years 
before the incarnation, assigned the 
name of Fergus Mac Ferchart to the 
first sovereign, and settled the succes- 
sion from him to Fergus Mac Ere, (the 
first admitted Scottish or Irish king in 
Britain,) through a certain series of 
five and forty monarchs. Fordun is 
said to have been a learned and an 
honest man ; but that he was certainly 
in error, is now admitted on all hands 
—the blame being thrown on those 
fanciful genealogists whose invention 
had probably been called into activity 
by the necessities of the controversy 
with King Edward. Fordun was fol- 
lowed by Hector Boetius, (Boece, or 
Boyce,) a native of Dundee, who 
studied in the University of Paris, 
about the latter end of the fifteenth 
century. Boece clothed the skeleton 
which Fordun had tacked together, 
with flesh and muscle—gave it an air 
and countenance, and fitted it for 
humane society. Princes, who, for the 
most part, owed their existence to the 
credulity of Pope Boniface, and their 
names to the ingenuity of John Fordun, 
now stepped forth from a barbarous 
obscurity, invested with characters and 
manners, and individualized by virtues 
and vices. The authorities relied on 


for this important addition to the 
meagre details of Fordun, were certain 
manuscripts of supposed writers, called 
Veremundus, 


Yornelius Hisloricus, and 
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John Campbell, said to have been dis- 
covered in the ancient royal chartulary 
of Iona. The investigation of the 
claims of these alleged authorities by 
Innes, in his Critical Essay, is one of 
the most ingenious pieces of British 
criticism, and is quite conclusive as to 
the fact that they were forgeries—we 
say “were,” for soon after their em- 
ployment by Boece, they disappeared 
from history. The object of the for- 
gery remains in some doubt, though, 
from the numerous examples of wicked 
princes dethroned by their subjects 
and nobles, and the general inculcation 
of popular principles throughout the 
work, it has been very plausibly con- 
jectured, that the whole was the con- 
trivance of some of those concerned in 
the factions against the monarchical au- 
thority in those days, who, “like Annius 
of Viterbo, another famous impostor, 
who lived at the same time, have in all 
appearance first forged, upon John For- 
dun’s chronicle, new histories of Scot- 
land, under the names of Veremund, 
John Campbel, §c. and then conveyed 
them so cunningly to the place where 
they were found, and supposed to have 
been long preserved, that both the 
nobleman who sent them, and Boece 
who made use of them as genuine re- 
cords, were equally imposed upon.” 

As Fordun had furnished materials 
to Boece, in 1526, so did Boece to 
Buchanan, in 1570; and the elegant 
latinity of this last writer may be con- 
sidered as investing the creatures of 
Bisset’s imagination with their final at- 
tributes. Two and forty generations 
of kings, (absolute non-existences, and 
cousins of Garagantua,) now stood 
forth, in classic habits and imposing 
array, distinct with proper characte- 
ristics, pregnant with historical ex- 
amples—their exploits vividly com- 
memorated—their misfortunes touch- 
ingly set forth—their orations most 
faithfully recorded—their reality undis- 
puted, and thought to be indisputable. 
National vanity, gratified by the exhi- 
bition of a royal succession, reaching 
back from the then possessor of the 
Scottish throne, in uninterrupted series 
through the heroes and sages of better 
than eighteen centuries, could afford to 
leave the higher antiquities of the 
system undisputed. The glories of 
forty extra kings atoned for the neces- 
sity of an Irish origin; and since 
Fergus the First could not be severed 
from Simon Break and Milesius, the 
Scotch, better satisfied to have the 
most ancient monarchy in the world 
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on this condition, than not to mee it 
at all, universally admitted the claim of 
Scotia Major (Ireland) as the parent 
state. So that, up to this period, it was 
not questioned that the Scottish people, 
almost to a man, were the on 
of an Irish colony ; and, indeed, 
necessary was this hypothesis to he 
whole scheme and fabric of their high 
antiquities, that a particular account ‘of 
the extermination of the entire Pictish 
people, by these Irish colonists, formed 
one of the most prominent features in 
the whole forgery. 

But “a ferment of doubt,” to use the 
words of Pinkerton, was at length “to 
be thrown into the ancient history of 
Scotland, which was in time to make 
it run off clearer and clearer, while the 
dregs of fable sunk to the bottom.” In 


1639 appeared Usher's Antiquities of 


the British Churches, the noblest 
monument of Irish learning yet be- 
queathed to us. If the whole fraud 
was not laid open here, as fully as in 
after times by Innes, it was rather 
because such a mind as Usher's pre- 
ferred the simple statement of truth to 
the entangied dissection of fable. 
Whatever more important facts have 
stood the test of subsequent discussion, 
and stand to this day, meagre it is true, 
and as yet insufficient for the founda- 
tion of more than a modest conjecture, 
these are here set forth as lucidly 


they appear now after two centuries of 


examination by the ablest men in both 
islands. They are chiefly these, Ist, 
That whatever settlements the Dal- 
riadic Scots may have made along the 
western shores of North Britain, be- 
fore the time of Fergus, the son of 
Ere, in the beginning of the sixth 
century ; this Fergus and not Fergus 
son of Ferchart, was the first king-of 
the Dalriads, although so low down as 
forty-first on the imaginary lists of 
Boece and Buchanan. 2d, That in 
the time of Columba, the kingdom of 
the Dalriadic Seots embraced Iona. 
And, 3d, That the Scottish conquest did 
not amount to an entire extirpation of 
the Pictish people. Civil commotions 
following close on the publication of 
Usher’s work, drew public attention 
from the investigation to which it had 
thus widely thrown open the door ; 
and although Sir Robert Gordon of 
Straloch expressed his doubts of the 
Boetian fable pretty broadly in his 
letter to David Buchanan, in 1649, and 
Sir Robert Sibbald started the theory 
of the lowlanders being still a remnant 
of the Pictish people, in his History 


of Fife, about 1680, it was not till 
1685, upon the publication of O'Fla- 
herty’s Ogygia, that Usher’s arguments 
in the hands of Lloyd and Stillingfleet, 
began to take effect upon the public 
mind, 

The promulgation of opinions so 
derogatory to their transcendental 
antiquities, raised, as might be ex- 
pected, a strange commotion among 
Scottish writers. The honor of the 
country was,thought at stake. Truth, 
under such circumstances, was an 
affront. Sir George Mackenzie, the 
king’s advocate, flew to arms, and 
hanging out his banner from “the en- 
chanted castle of old fable,” prepared 
to hold the fabricated bulwarks of Boece 
against all comers. Dalrymple, An- 
derson, Dr. M‘Kenzie, Abercrombie, 
Simpson, Hay, Buchanan, Crawford, 
Gordon, and Scott, successively took 
the field, or threw themselves into the 
garrison of fiction. Religious discord 
mingled with national antipathies— 
Celt, Saxon—Pict, Scot—Iona, Rome 
—Presbyter and Bishop—the battle 
raged—till Innes, 1729, going to work 
with a clear judgment, and a love of 
truth superior to passion for country, 
raised such a battery of facts and au- 
thorities against the Boétian block- 
house, as shortly levelled the whole 
fabulous fabric with the dust, and left 
those who had hitherto sheltered their 

vanity behind its imposing ramparts, 
without a cobweb to cover them from 
the arrows of Saxon scorn, on the one 
hand, or, what was much more af- 
flicting, of Irish patronage on the 
other. 

Zealous Seots were at their wits 
ends. To grant a Milesian origin to 
their dynasty, while that dynasty was 
the most ancient in Europe, was no 
great hardship; but to admit their 
descent froma mere Irish colony of the 
sixth century, was not to be thought 
of. There were but two ways of es- 
caping so dire a calamity—lst, either 
to adopt a hint originally thrown out in 
Lloyd’s Archzologia, in 1707, and 
next year eagerly followed up by Dr. 
M‘Kenzie, in his Lives of the Scottish 
Writers, and assert that the Scots had 
proceeded ¢o Ireland from North 
Britain, and not to North Britain from 
Ireland ; or, 2dly, to amplify the theory 
of Innes, and, falling back upon the 
long despised Pictish dynasty, get rid 
of the modern Fergus and his Irish 
connection altogether. 

Of these two sophisms, the first was 
earlier and more eagerly adopted, It 
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exalted the Scotch, and mortified the 
Irish at the same time; so that it is 
not surprising it should have had nu- 
merous supporters. First after Mac- 
kenzie came Maitland, 1757, “a bitter 
enemy of Innes, of Ireland, of the 
Picts, and of himself.” Next came 
Goodal—he, in his introduction to a 
new edition of Fordun, 1759, amplifies 
the conjecture of Lloyd into the as- 
tounding proposition, that Scotland 
was the Hibernia of Strabo, and that 
Ireland was wholly unknown to the 
ancients, till the time of Vespasian !— 
that consequently Scotia Major was 
North Britain, the old Scots genuine 
Caledonians, and Ireland a North 
British colony! No one describes 
this absurd fellow so well as Pinker- 
ton :—“ His book is a violent piece, 
fraught with contemptible scurrility, 
low prejudice, small reading, and gross 
error. He talks like a master, when 
he is not even a scholar, and dreams 
he knows every thing, when he knows 
nothing.” This North British theory 
—* this favourite plant of ignorance” — 
to continue the strong language of the 
Gothic champion—“ was dunged afresh 
by the Mossbatenn” in the following 
year. And certainly so rank a com- 
post of falsehoods has not been applied 
before or since, to force the growth of 
an exotic in the soil of history. James 
Macpherson, the forger of Ossian in 
1760, puts forth, in 1762, a dissertation 
on his own forgery ; and for the con- 
solation of Highland pride, pining over 
the explosion of the Boétian fable, 
proves from these evidences, fabricated 
by himself, this other fable which is 
equally absurd with, but infinitely more 
dishonest than, the first—a forgery 
upon a forgery—a lie built on an im- 
posture—a combination of impudence 
and dishonesty, unparalleled in the 
history of literary partizanship. 

And here for a while the historical 
question was lost sight of, in the eager- 
ness with which the learned of Britain 
contended for and against the claims of 
Ossian asa poet. Blair, Hume, Kames, 
even Adam Smith, were carried away 
by a sublime genius, which all must 
acknowledge, but which is only the 
more dangerous for that sublimity 
when serving, as it does, in the ranks 
of falsehood. The honor of the first 
protest belongs to us, O’Connor’s 
Dissertations, published in Dublin, 
1766, opened the opposition. The 
great Dr. Johnson followed on the 
same side, in 1774. Macpherson 
bullied—the Doctor wrote him a letter, 

Vou, IX. 
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which is among the best of his per- 
formances : 


« Mr. James Macpherson,—I have re- 
ceived your foolish and impudent letter. 
Any violence that shall be attempted upon 
me, I will do my best to repel, and what 
I cannot do for myself, the law shall do 
for me; for I will not be hindered from 
exposing what I think a cheat, by the 
menaces of a ruffian, What would you 
have me retract? I thought your work 
an imposture—I think so still; and for 
my opinion I have given reasons, which 
I here dare youto refute. Your abilities, 
since your Homer, are not so formidable ; 
and what I hear of your morality inclines 
me to credit rather what you shall prove, 
than what you shall say.—S. Jonnson.” 


Shaw next assailed the forger, 1781; 
and in 1785, appeared at Dublin the 
“ Ogygia Vindicated” of O’Flaherty, 
in which the historical inaccuracies of 
the fiction are clearly exposed ; but 
Whitaker having adopted the poems 
as evidences in his History of Man- 
chester, 1771, and Clarke and Smith, 
both Highlandmen, having published 
in their favour, in 1778 and 1780, the 
balance of public opinion could be 
scarcely said to have turned, until in 
1786, the Enquiry of Young, bishop of 
Clonfert, appearing in the Transactions 
of the Royal Iris h Academy, gave a 
decided preponderance to the sceptical 
side. Campbell, in his “ Strictures,” 
in 1789, redoubled the blows of the 
bishop ; and at length John Pinkerton, 
falling on the battered fabricator whom 
he had at first supported, literally tore 
him limb from limb, and scattered 
Qssian to the winds. Still, in order 
to make the cheat more manifest, 
Laing thought it necessary to prefix 
to his History of Scotland, in 1804, a 
dissertation on the poems of Ossian, 
in which he proves, from Macpherson’s 
own admissions, that he had no ori- 
ginal. But this was a blow too much, 
and more than Highland pride could 
stomach ; it brought out the minister 
of Aberfoyle, 1807, with an essay in 
which the objections of Laing are 
sought to be refuted, and the old hoax 
in all its absurdity revived. Graham’s 
reply was followed close by Sir John 
Sinclair’s “ Poems of Ossian, in the 
Original Gaelic,” the crowning imposi- 
tion, and destined to be the final proof 
of the imposture. The “original 
Gaelic,” on examination, turns out to 
be no more than a modern Gaelic trans- 
lation of Macpherson’ s English, palmed 
upon the credulous baronet by some 
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dexterous rival of the original forger. 
An Irish writer, in 1766 had had the 
honor of first flinging down the gaunt- 
let to the impostor—it remained for 
an Irish writer in 1829, to administer 
the coup de grace to the executors of 
the forgery. The essay of Doctor 
Drummond, in the seventeenth volume 
of the Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy, has stripped the last 
rag of probability from the back of 
the Highland felon, and Macpherson 
now stands forth “/atro famosus,” a 
knave of the first magnitude, naked to 
the gaze of historic reprobation. 

The second, or, as it may be called, 
the Pictish sophism, which, indeed, is 
to a great extent contained, although 
not insisted on, in the North British 
theory, is better grounded. It owes 
its origin to our own Usher, who in 
1639, as we have said, first demon- 
strated the existence of a remnant 
of the Picts, so far down as the 
twelfth century. Sibbald, in 1680, 
ventured next to hint at the existence 
of Pictish blood in the lowlands, in his 
own day ; and Innes, a clear and rea- 
sonable writer, in 1729, carried out Sib- 
bald’s conjecture so far as to conclude 
“that the bulk of the Scottish commons 
are as well the offspring and race of 
the Picts, as of the Scots ;” and to this 
extent, (notwithstanding Henry of Hun- 
tingdon’s statement, that in his time, 
the middle of the twelfth century, “the 
Picts seemed then to be so far extinct, 
and their language so utterly destroyed, 
that all that was recorded of them in 
ancient history, appeared a mere fable,”) 
most reasonable men at the present 
day will be willing to go; for as the 
world grows older, and historic ex- 
amples accumulate, this fact becomes 
every day more apparent, that to effect 
the extermination of a people, especi- 
ally if they inhabit a mountainous 
country, would be almost as impracti- 
cable as it would be impious. Still, 
when Innes goes the length of hinting 
at a preponderance of Pictish blood in 
Scotland, we cannot help thinking that 
even he has been carried away by an 
over-anxiety for that honor of the 
Scottish crown, which he so frequently 








protests it is an object of his essay to 
maintain. The more comprehensive 
sophism, however, which maintained 
that Picts and Scots were equally Cale- 
donians, was so much better calculated 
to gratify national vanity, and was so 
long propped up by Macpherson and 
his advocates, that no Scottish anti- 
quary cared to build upon the theory 
of Innes for many years after. Left 
in apparently undisputed possession of 
the field, the Highland party daily in- 
creased in insolence and absurdity, 
until in an evil hour for the cause of 
imposture, their folly provoked the great 
John Pinkerton to enterthearena. Then 
might be seen such a prostration of the 
Gael,as had not been equalled since the 
battle of Harlaw. Seers and Senna- 
chies, kicked out of their misty preten- 
sions, lay grovelling on every side— 
the ghosts of Lodi shrieked in their 
airy halls—nor could all her kilts pro- 
tect Macpherson from such visita- 
tions of the Gothic foot, as sent him 
howling beyond the Grampians. Pin- 
kerton believed the Highlanders to 
be Irish, and, therefore, he hated 
them with the more perfect hatred. 
That they were braggadocios and im- 
postors would, indeed, have been suf- 
cient to ensure them a_ reasonable 
amount of rough treatment at his 
hands, under any circumstances ; but 
to be convicted of an Irish origin, as 
in Pinkerton’s opinion they clearly 
were, filled up the measure of their 
condemnation, and left no room in the 
breast of the indignant Goth for the 
least effort of pity. The lash of ridi- 
cule, and the stroke of denunciation— 
the whip and the club alternately, 
lacerated and crushed them. But 
there is a dash of humour through 
Pinkerton’s most bitter passages, that 
disarms even the sufferers— 

«“ The Sennachies’ mode of study,” says 
Martin, in his description of the Western 
Isles, “is very singular. They shut their 
doors and windows for a day's time ; and 
lie on their backs, with a stone upon 
their belly, and plaids about their heads; 
and their eyes being covered, they pump 
their brains for rhetorical encomium, or 
panegyric.”* 


* This is afact—the mode was practised in Ireland, down to the beginning of the 


last century. 


«« Whene’er he verses would compose, 
Above all postures this he chose— 
On’s back he did extended lie, 
Gazing upon the vaulted sky ; 
On’s belly lay a ponderous stone. 
Which made him pant, and puff, and groan, 
And often cry ochone, ochone !” 
—Hesperinesographia, ( See also introduction to Clanrickard’s Memoirs). 
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« Surely,” says Pinkerton, « Martin 
had the second sight ; and the prophecy 
relates to the Macphersons. The stone 
must be ignorance, the plaid prejudice.” 


As for the Highlanders, 


« They are mentioned,” says he, “in 
minuter annals and memoirs, as concerned 
in thefts and riots; but in solemn narra- 
tion, not one name of a Highlander is to 
be found in the whole history of Scotland 
after the year 1056.’ 


Yet he won’t allow the Macphersons 
the sorry consolation of being even 
Highlanders— 


«« Macpherson, it is perfectly known, 
means the son of the parson, and it is 
probable that only the Lowland priests, 
who were sent to the Highlands, were 
called parsons—a Lowland term.” 


How enraging it must have been to 
the author of Ossian, to have his ori- 
gin traced to a Saxon priest! But, it 
will be asked, how did Pinkerton re- 
concile his Irish antipathies to the ad- 
mission that the Scotch Highlanders 
are all of Irish descent? Thus: he 
estimated the Highland population at 
400,000 ; that of the Lowlands at up- 
wards of a million ; and while he made 
little of the Highlanders ia number, he 
looked upon them as perfectly con- 
temptible in intellect. But the Low- 
land character he reverenced highly, 
and thought that if he could rescue 
that part of the Scottish population 
from the imputation of an Irish descent, 
he could well afford us our pretensions 
to the remainder, and wish us joy of 
the acquisition. He, therefore, main- 
tuined that the ancient Picts, so far 
from being exterminated, had remained 
in possession of the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, from the time of Kenneth Mac- 
Alpin, to his own day ; that the Pictish 
language was the old Gothic dialect of 
the Lowlands; that the Picts them- 
selves were Goths, distinct alike from 
the Irish Highlanders, and the Strath- 
clyde Britons ; and that whatever was 
respectable in Scottish history, was 
Gothic in origin and characteristics. 

Pinkerton’s work drew forth the 
“ Caledonia” of Chalmers, a voluminous 
advocate of the school of Innes. Chal- 
mers is not so unreasonable in matter 
as in manner. He carelessly speaks 
of his work as “the amusement of his 
winter evenings,” and presumptuously 


proclaims that this toy of his leisure 
(3 vols. quarto) has left no difficulty 
unexplained, no obscurity unelucidated, 
no knot untied in Scottish history. 
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This indiscreet complacency threw 
Pinkerton into an indescribable fury. 


« That a man,” he exclaims, “ without 
a shadow of learning, and wh: se pursuits 
had, even to his old age, been political 
and mercantile, should suddenly attempt 
themes only fit for the most profound 
erudition, is, indeed, a phenomenon. But, 
as ignorance is insensible of its own igno- 
rance, it is the less wonder that a writer 
whose quotations show that, far from 
writing, he cannot even read Latin, should 
not only engage in a task so foreign to his 
little means, but should have the pre- 
sumption to judge his judges, The plagi- 
arisms are so gross that no man of any 
tincture of learning, or of that candour 
which always accompanies it—no man, 
sensible that he was writing in a learned 
age, and under the eyes of learned judges, 
would have ventured on the smallest of 
them. But the naked and unconscious 
impudence of real, stark, stubborn igno- 
rance, is proverbial. The ostrich hides his 
head, and thinks no one sees him.” 


Notwithstanding this tirade, Chal- 
mers has not sunk ; and although there 
are difficulties in the way of identify- 
ing the Picts with the Welsh, in which 
he follows Camden, Lloyd, Innes, 
Guthrie, and Hume, and in which he 
has been followed in our own day by 
Betham, yet we cannot but think this 
theory much more feasible than either 
the Gothic one of Pinkerton, or the 
Gaelic one of the Macphersons. 

We have shown that to shake off the 
Irish connection, or at least to reduce 
it to the slenderest thread, has been the 
uniform object of Scottish writers, ever 
since the explosion of Boece and 
Buchanan. This antipathy to the Irish, 
so far from having been worn out by 
its own abortive efforts, or modified by 
time, continues still to actuate the 
Scotch. Its last and most extravagant 
effort is the essay before us. Pinker- 
ton had earried it to a considerable 
length, in rescuing the entire Lowland 
population from our claims of kindred 
blood, and even he was satisfied to 
leave us our colony beyond the Gram- 
pians ; but the Highland Society and 
Mr. Skene, not content with wiping 
out all remnants of an Irish descent 
from the plains, would now rob us of 
the entire Highland population also, 
and so extinguish every trace of Scot- 
tish blood out of the very colony and 
kingdom of the Scots! They are all 
Picts south of the Grampfans, cried 
Pinkerton ; they are all Picts north of 
the Grampians, cries Mr. Skene ; they 
are all Picts, Highland and Lowland, 
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echoes the Highland Society ; and so, 
in spite of Claudian, Orosius, Isidore, 
Gildas, Beda, and the chronicles, the 
stigma of on Irish descent is wiped off 
from Scotland, hill and plain! We 
proceed to examine the arguments by 
which Mr. Skene endeavours to fix a 
Pictish origin on the Highlanders. 
The following summing up of the evi- 
dence in his own words, embraces all 
the relevant parts of his argument, 
and gives ample opportunity for judg- 
ing of its correctness, or the contrary. 


“ In the first place.” —He says, * it has 
been shown that, from the earliest period 
down to the end of the fifth century, that 
part of Scotland which extends to the 
north of the Friths of Forth and Clyde, 
was at all times inhabited by a single na- 
tion, termed by the Romans at first Cale- 
donians, and afterward Picts, 

“In the second place.—It has been 
proved that, in the beginning of the 
sixth century, an Irish colony arrived in 
Scotland, and obtained possession of the 
southern part of Argyle, and that during 


# period of 340 years, the territories and 


the relative situation of the two nations 
of Picts and Dalriads remained unal- 
tered. 

“In the third place.—It has been 
proved that, during this period, the Picts 
were divided into two great nations, the 
Dicaledonians, Cruithne or northern 
Picts, and the Vecturiones, Piccardach or 
southern Picts; that the northern Picts 
inhabited the whole of the mountainous 
part of the country, with the exception 
of the Dalriadic territories, consisting of 
southern Argyle aloue, while the south- 
ern Picts occupied the plains; that, in 
the year 843, the Dalriadic Scots con- 
quered the Piccardach or southern Picts, 
but that their conquest was confined to 
that branch of the Pictish nation alone ; 
and that, while the northera Picts pro- 
bably assisted the Dalriadic Scots in that 
conquest, their situation was, at all 
events, not in any respects altered by it, 
but, on the contrary, that they remained 
in full possession of the north of Scot- 
land. 

“In the fourth place.— We have 
proved that the northern Picts occupied 
the whole of the Highlands as late as the 
end of the ninth century, We have shown 
that they spoke the same language, and 
bore the same national name as the High- 
landers did; and, lastly, we have traced 
the Highlanders, as in possession of the 
highland districts, up to the very period in 
which we had previously found these dis- 
tricts inhabited by the northern Picts. 
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* These facts, then, supported as they 
are by evidence of no ordinary descrip- 
tion, leads us to this simple result, that 
the highlands of Scotland have been in- 
habited by the same nation from the 
earliest period to the present day. And 
that while the tribes composing that na- 
tion have uniformly styled themselves 
Gael or Albanich, they have been known 
to the numerous invaders of the country 
under the various appellations of Al- 
biones, Caledonii, Picti, Dicaledones, 
Cruithne, northern Picts, Reddschankes, 
wild Scottis, and Highlanders,” v. 1, p. 
86, 87. 


The first proposition is directly 
against the testimony of Beda and the 
Annalists, from whom it is certain that 
an Irish colony (whether Attacoti or 
not makes little difference) had settled 
on the western coast of north Britain 
before the arrival of Fergus Mac Erc.® 
The question is of small importance 
in the present enquiry, and we there- 
fore pass the proposition over, subject 
only to a reservation in favor of the 
truth, if it should be necessary to fall 
back on it hereafter. 

The second proposition which limits 
the original possessions of the Dalri- 
adic colony to the southern part of 
Argyle, and denies any extension of 
those limits for a period of 340 years, 
is denied, both major and minor. Let 
us proceed to examine by what argu- 
ments each assertion is sought to be 
supported. 

To determine the extent of the 
Dalriadic settlement, it is necessary 
first to ascertain the position of a cer- 
tain range of mountains, called in the 
authorities Drumalban, and Dorsumn 
Britannia, of which the one is no more 
than the Latia form of the other, both 
signifying alike the ridge or back of 
Britain; perhaps the back-bone of 
Britain would come nearer the peculiar 
meaning than any other expression. 
This ridge of mountains is admitted, 
on all hands, to have been the eastern 
boundary of the kingdom of Fergus. 
It is also admitted to be the “ Mons 
Mound” of Girald Cambrensis, to 
whom the tract “ De Situ Albanice 
que se in figuram hominis habet” is as- 
cribed. He compares Scotland to the 
shape of a man; Argyle being the 
head and neck; the “ Mons AZound” 
the body ; the rivers Tay and Spey, 
diverging from the “ Mons Mound,” 
the legs ; and the arms being those 
ranges of hills which separate Argyle 


ST 


* See Pinkerton, v. 2, c. 2. 
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from the rest of Scotland, and which, 
to use the words of Mr. Skene, “ must 
therefore have consisted of two ridges, 
the one branching from the south, 
and the other on the north.” But 
the term Mound is applied to at 
least one of these, as well as to the 
ridge running between the sources of 
the Tay and Spey ; for it is distinctly 
stated that the “ Mons Mound” divides 
Caithness through the middle (dividit 
Cathanesiam per medium.) We have, 
therefore, to enquire whether the 
Dorsum Britannia is to be identified 
with the range extending from Caith- 
ness on the north, to the highlands 
between Argyleshire and Perth on the 
south, or with the range of the Gram- 
pians running east and west, or with 
both. Inthe Regiam Majestatem it is 
clearly applied to the Grampians ; 
“gif anie dwell beyond their places or 
bounds (i.e. betwixt Forth and Drum- 
albane) in Murray, Ross, Caithness, 
Argyle, or in Kentyre,” &¢.; but, in 
Buchanan, Monypenny and others 
referred to by Mr. Skene, it as clearly 
belongs to that “long range of hills 
commencing at Loch Long, and run- 
ning up the centre of the island, until 
it is lost among the mountains of 
Caithness,” (p. 30,) because these alone 
fulfil the condition of separating the 
rivers which run into the eastern, from 
those which run into the western sea, 
the great characteristic of Drumalban 
according to the above writers. It is 
clear that the author of the tract, 
“ De Situ” considered Scotland to be 
broader than long, or he would not 
have represented the body as running 
east and west; and, as his geographi- 
cal knowledge is not likely to have been 
worse than that of preceding ages, it 
would seem fair to suppose that the 
same had been the opinion of the ori- 
ginal namers of Drumalban, and that 
the Grampian range is the Dorsum 
Britanniz xa’ sZoyn», while the actual 
back of Britain, according to the true 
geography of the country, had re- 
ceived the same name, as a supposed 
subordinate branch. Thus the north- 
ern Pictish provinces, spoken of by Beda 
as those “ que arduis atque horrentibus 
Montium jugis ab Australibus eorum 
sunt regionibus sequestratz” had clearly 
for their boundary Drumalban proper, 
according to this distorted idea of the 
shape of the country ; while it is 
equally clear that we cannot under- 
stand this Drumalban as the boundary 
of the Dalriadic territory, as it would 
include the whole of the north of 
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Scotland, between the German Ocean 
and Irish Sea, whereas Fergus’s king- 
dom was bounded by the Irish Sea 
only. We must, therefore, understand 
the Drumalban which bounded Dalriada 
to be that supposed subordinate ridge 
already mentioned, which, however, is 
the real back bone of North Britain, 
running north and south from Caith- 
ness to Loch Lomond. The kingdom 
of Fergus would consequently com- 
prehend all Argyle, Western Inver- 
ness, Ross, Sutherland and the islands. 
An ardent Dalriad might still insist on 
taking the Grampians as the line, and 
thus extend the conquest over all 
Caithness, Inverness and Moray, sub- 
ject only to the objection above; so 
that, in contenting ourselves with the 
subordinate “ Mouud” as our boundary, 
we may fairly lay claim to a degree of 


moderation not very common among 
antiquaries. But what ridge does Mr. 


Skene adopt? Not the Grampians, 
us may readily be supposed. Neither 
does he take the line of the Mound 
from Caithness; for his object is to 
preserve Inverness and Ross to the 
Picts, at all hazards; and to choose the 
boundary we have taken would be 
fatal to him at the first step. Does he 
then adopt some other mountain range 
more answerable to the conditions of 
the question? No; but he takes the 
southern half of the line we have 
adopted—the lower arm of the figure 
of Cambrensis—the only portion of 
the whole system which is not men- 
tioned by name in the evidence ; and 
which is received as a subordinate 
part of the system, only because it is 
in connection with the mound of 
Caithness ; not adopting the whole 
from the evidence of a. part; but 
adopting one part on the very strength 
of the claims of another part which he 


rejects. It will naturally be asked on 
what evidence does he ground this 


The reader will perhaps 
smile when we say, by endeavouring 
to destroy these very claims on the 
evidence of Beda and Walafred Strabo 
from whom he quotes, to show that the 
district north of the Linnhe Loch—his 
point of separation—had never been 
out of the possession of the Picts. 
The passage from Beda has been 
so often subjected to criticism, and has 
in particular been so ably bandled by 
Innes, that we are rather surprised at 
Mr. Skene bringing it forward as ad- 
mitted evidence. It is where, speak- 
ing of fona, about the year 731, he 
says, “ Que videlicet insula ad jus 


separation ? 
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quidem Britanniv pertinet, non magno 
ab e& freto discreta, sed donatione 
Pictorum qui illas Britannie plagas in- 
colunt jamdudum monachis Scotorum 
tradita, eo quod illis predicantibus 
fidem Christi perceperunt,” (I. 3, c. 3,) 
purporting that lona “ belongs (na- 
turally) to the dominion of Britain 
from which it is separated by an in- 
considerable arm of the sea ; but that 
it was long since bestowed on Irish 
monks by the Picts who inhabit those 
coasts, because by their preaching they 
had received Christianity.” If the 
Picts continued to inhabit the main- 


Jand opposite Iona, in the time of 


Bede, it is indeed a strong argument 
for their freedom, so far, from any in- 
cursion of the Dalriads; and, although 
a quibbler might say that it was possi- 
ble for some Picts to remain about the 
coast, while the Scottish settlers passed 
behind and beyond them, such a con- 
jecture, unless supported by powerful 
evidence, would be unworthy of a fair 
enquirer, and therefore we are com- 
pelled either to admit the fact, or dis- 
pute it as it stands. Now, it is certain 
beyond controversy, that Bede, al- 
though followed in the assertion by 
Wigorn and Henry of Huntingdon, 
and probably referred to by Walafred 

Strabo, whose testimony, as that of a 
foreign verifier, we hold in no account 
whatever, is wrong in point of fact, 
when he states that Iona was given to 
Columba by the Picts. He speaks 
generally, and does not name the 
donor. But Tigernach, who although 
a more recent, isa much more accu- 
rate annalist, and the collector of the 
Annales Ultonienses, and the Four 
Masters all agree in stating, particu- 
larly and explicitly, that the “land was 
bestowed on him by Conall Mac Com- 
gall, king of the Dalriadie Scots, his 
kinsman. (Vide Tigern. ad an. 574 ; 
ann, Ult. ad an. 573; Q. Magist. ad an. 
572.) When we consider that the ac- 
curacy of Tigernach is so great as to 
correct numerous errors of Bede, for 
example, with regard to the eclipse of 
664, the death of Columba, &c., (See 
O'Connor, Rer. Hib. v. 1. Proleg. 11, 
p. 137.) it is not surprising to find 
Usher declaring at once in favor of the 
Irish version; (Eccles. Brit. Antiq. p. 
703) especially as the inconsistencies 
of Hede’s story have themselves been 


sufficient to raise the serious doubts of 


Mabillon ; “ Non satis constat Beda 
cum ait Scottos in Britanniam ad- 
venientes, ad maris sinus partem sep- 
tentrionalem sibi locum patria fecisse, 
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1. 1, ec. 1.3; et tamen Hiiensem insulam 
a Pictis Sancto Columbe donatam 
fuisse, 1. 3, c.4, (Mabillon Annal. 1. 8, 
n. 8, p. 210;) as well as of his own 
learned editor, T. Smith,(see O’Connor. 
n. ad an. 574. Tigern.) Besides, the 
whole tenor of Adomnan and Cummian 
goes to show that Columba got imme- 
diate possession of the island, which he 
could not have done had its acquisition 
depended on a tedious conversion of 
the Picts. Without the support of 
such a fact, we would hesitate to put 
forward a verbal criticism; but when 
the substance of the passage has been 
looked on with distrust by such men as 
Usher, Innes and Mabillon, we may 
venture on impugning its construction 
with a better grace. Bede, it will be 
said, might be mistaken in the histori- 
cal fact of the island being bestowed 
on Columba by the Picts, but he 
could scarcely be mistaken in the local 
fact of Picts inhabiting the opposite 
coast in his own time. Now, first, it 
is an awkwardness into which an ac- 
complished writer would not be likely 
to fall, to say of cotemporaries that 
they were the actors in a transaction 
which is said to have taken place two 
hundred years before ; and, secondly, 
there could be no more likely error 
than for a transcriber to write incolunt 
for incolint, the circumflex making all 
the difference of past and present ; so 
that it is not, perhaps, too rash a con- 


jecture to surmise that the true read- 


ing has been “ donatione Pictorum qui 
illas Brittannize plagas incoluerunt”— 
who inhabited those coasts; and thus, 
by bringing the two assertions of do- 
nation and inhabitation into the same 
category, get rid of both. 

The evidence of Bede is, therefore, 
not to be confidently relied on, and 
that of Walafred Strabo, if we are to 
respect the opinion of Colgan (Triad. 
Thaum. p. 496, n.) hangs on the same 
thread. But even though the evidence 
were positive, and so far unshaken, we 
would rely upon an authority which, 
under any circumstances, must be con- 
clusive with regard to Ross, the very 
stronghold and “ Officina Pictorum” of 
Mr. Skene. If he has seen the pas- 
sage he ought to have noticed it; if he 
has not, he has gone to his task with- 
out sufficient reading. It is from the 
life of St. Cathroe, where the author 
who wrote, as Innes, who quotes him, 
thinks, so early as the tenth century, 


describing the progress of the Scots, 
says, “ Fluxerunt quot anni et mare 
sibi proximum transfretantes, Eveam 
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Insulam, que nune lona dicitur im- 
— Nec satis, post pelagus 

ritanniz contiguum perlegentes, per 
Rosim amnem, Rossiam regionem man- 
serunt.” (Colgan vy. 1, p. 495.) “ Af 
terwards passing over to lona, they 
(the Scots) filled it. Nor satisfied 
with this, crossed the strait to Bri- 
tain, and, going beyond the river Ross, 
settled in the region of Ross.” “ Man- 
serunt” settled and stayed there, a con- 
clusive testimony. 

It is clear, then, we must take the 
whole mountain range from Caithness 
to Loch Lomond, as the Drumalban 
of the Dalriads ; for, excepting the 
evidences stated above, Mr. Skene has 
nothing to establish his fanciful limita- 
tion of the line. As to the Linnhe 
Loch, it is purely arbitrary ; there is 
no more reason for selecting i¢ than for 
selecting the summit level of the Cale- 
donian canal. It crossed the Dorsum 
Britannie—it cannot have bounded it. 

So far of the early Dalriadic king- 
dom and its limits. The passage relied 
on for proof of these limits not having 
been extended, is that where Beda 
states that the Picts and Scots who 
inhabit Britain, “ suis contenti finibus,” 
make no aggression on the English ; 
from which it is inferred that they be- 
have witli equal consideration towards 
one another; a conclusion in which, 
we think, Mr. Partridge himself would 
detect a non sequitur. So that, instead 
of concluding with Mr. Skene that 
he “ has proved by an incontrovertible 
chain of evidence, that, in the year 
731, the period at which Bede closes 
his history, the territories of the Pict- 
ish nation consisted of the present 
counties of Kinross, Fife, Perth, For- 
far, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Moray, 
Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, Caithness 
and the northern parts of Argyle; in 
fact, the whole of Scotland north of the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde, with the 
exception of Southern Argyle,” we 
would rather be disposed to say, here 
has considerable talent been exerted 
in endeavouring to establish an imagi- 
nary boundary to the kingdom of Dal- 
riada, for the purpose of keeping 
Sutherland, Ross, and Inverness shires 
as a preserve of Picts for the emergen- 
cies of the next chapter. 

The next chapter commences with 
an attempt at giving to the inhabitants 
of this imaginary outpost a name dis- 
tinct from that of the rest of the Picts. 
The necessity of this precaution will 
be fully understood when the reader is 
informed that all the rest of the Picts 


are admitted by Mr. Skene himself to 
have been completely conquered and 
Scoticized by the Dalriads in the ninth 
century. We have seen the insuffici- 
ency of the evidence for this imagi- 
nary remnant of the Picts having a 
local habitation ; we will now proceed 
with Mr. Skene in his search of a name 
for them. “ They were divided,” says 
he, “into two great nations, the Dica- 
ledones, Cruithne or Northern Picts, 
and the Vecturiones, Piccardach, or 
Southern Picts.” The division into 
Dicaledones and Vecturiones we grant; 
the identity of the terms Cruithne 
and Piccardach, with these divisions 
respectively, we deny ; and submit that 
Mr. Skene cannot be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Gaelic language, or 
he would not have fallen into such a 
mistake. His argument is as follows: 


“In Tighernac we find the Picts 
sometimes termed Picti, at other times 
Cruithne and Piccardach ; but, although 
the last two are occasionally called Picti, 
yet we finda marked distinction, at all 
times drawn between them, and occasion- 
ally we find them even having king’s in- 
dependent of each other. As an in- 
stance, in the year 731 Tighernac men- 
tions a battle « between Brude the son of 
Angus, and Talorcan the son of Congusa; 
Brude conquers, but Talorcan escapes ;’ 
and in 734 we find it mentioned that 
Talorcan, the son of Congusa, was taken 
by his own brother, and given over by 
him into the hands of the Piccarpacu, 
thus making a complete distinction be- 
tween the Piccardach and the other 
Picts, of whom Talorcan Mac Congusa 
was one. Again, in 729, Tighernac 
calls Angus, the father of Brude, above 
mentioned, ‘ Ri na Piccardach,’ or king of 
the Piccardach, while, at that time, 
Drust was king of the Picts, and Angus 
did not attain the throne of the Picts 
till the year 731. We may also remark 
that, whenever Tighernac has the word 
Piccardach, the annals of Ulster use the 
word Pictores in Latin, instead of Picti, 
the name usually applied by them to the 
Picts. These words Piccardach and 
Pictores have generally been thought sy- 
nonomous with Picti, and a mere error 
of the transcriber, and they have accord- 
ingly been so translated by O’Connor in 
his edition of these annals; but when we 
remark the uniformity with which these 
appellations occur in the two annalists, 
and with which they are distinguished 
from the rest of the Picts, and the con- 
fusion which such an idea must necessa- 
rily introduce both in the chronology and 
in the succession of the Pictish monarchs, 
it is impossible to suppose that they are 
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the mere casual blunders of a transcriber.” 
(v. 1, p. 35, 36.) 

Now, the truth is, Piccardach is no 
more than the word Pict Irishized, so 
that, if Cruithne and Pict are synony- 
mous, so also must Cruithne and 
Piceardach be synonymous, and thus 
the distinction, grounded on_ their 
supposed difference, will prove to be 
imaginary. This alone would be 
sufficient to countervail any doubt 
which might arise on the apparent 
distinction drawn between Talor- 
ean Mac Congusa, and those into 
whose hands he was delivered; since 
such a distinction does not, by any 
means, amount to a clear difference of 
nation, and, if it did, it would remain to 
be shown that Talorcan was distinctly a 
Cruithne, which, as he is not mention- 
ed by that name, or any thing synony- 
mous with it, to our knowledge, in the 
annals, we will be very slow to believe 
on the implied opini m of Mr. Skene. 
But independent of this, there is 
abundant evidence in the annals, 
to prove that Piccardach was a 
generic name applied to all the Picts, 
synonymously with Cruithne. Our 
first example shall be from a passage 
quoted by Mr. Skene himself. It is 
the battle between Angus, king of the 
Piceardach, and Drust whom we 
have Mr. Skene’s own authority for 
calling a Cruithne. The passage 
from Tigernach runs thus :—* A. D. 
729, Cath droma derg Blathmig itter 
Piccardaibh, Drust agus Aengus Ri 
na Piccardach, agus ro marbh Drust 
and in Dara la deg do Mi Aughuist.” 
Thus rendered by O’Connor—* Pre- 
luim collis rubri Blathmigi inter Piccar- 
dos ipsos, i. e. inter Drustum et Angu- 
sium Regem Piccardorum, et occisus 
est Drustus ibi die 12 mensis Augusti.” 
Here the war is between different 
chiefs of the Pictish people, and we, 
accordingly, have the term Piceardach 
applied alike to both although one of 
them is admitted to be a Cruithne. 

Again, the author of the life of St. 
Cathroe, after stating that the Scots of 
lona had filled Ross, proceeds to say, 
that they made their way as far as 
Rigmonth, which is admitted, on all 
hands, to be the present St. Andrew’s, 
Now, Tighernach gives at A. D. 717, 
“the expulsion of the fumily of Iona 
beyond the Dorsum Britannia by king 
Nectan.” Nectan was, therefore, king 
of Fortren, of which Rigmouth and 
Forteviot were the chief towns. But 
he is styled king of the Piccardach by 
Tighe. A. D. 728. The kingdom of 


the Piccardach is, therefore, synony- 
mous with the kingdom of Fortren. 
But the kingdom of Fortren is made 
in the annals of Ulster, at the year 


865, to comprehend all the districts of 


the Cruithne. “ Aulaf et Ausle ierunt 
Pictaviam (Fortrena) cum alienigenis 
Albanie et Hiberniz, et vastaverunt 
Pictos omnes (Cruitentuait nuile) ;” » hich 
Mr. Skene will have to mean “the 
northern Picts,” an interpretation that 
the expression cannot bear, but which, 
if admitted, would make still more 
strongly for our conclusion, viz. that 
the kingdom of the Piccardach com- 
prehended all the tribes of the Picts, 
both north and south, and that, there- 
fore, the terms Cruithne and Piccar- 
dach are synonymous. But Mr. Skene 
argues that there must be something 
peculiar in the term Piccardach, since 
he avers, “that wherever Tighernach 
has the word Piccardach, the annals of 
Ulster use the word Pictores in Latin,” 
and this uniformly, as he subsequently 
asserts. What is the fact ? the term 
“ Piccardach” occurs at least twenty 
times in Tighernach ; the annals of 
Ulster use the word “ Pictures” thrice. 
“ Pictorum,” which might be the geni- 
tive plural of Pictores, but which 
might equally well be the genitive 
plural of Picti, is the word employed 
throughout, except, so far as we have 
seen, in these three instances. Now, 
in two out of those three instances, viz. 
at the years 749 and 668, “ Bellum 
Cato inter * Pictores,’ et Brittones,” and 
“Mors Cormall apud Pictores,” we 
find the term written “ Pictones” in 
Tighernach, and Pictones seems to be 
a generic form like Britones applicable 
to the people at large. 

These peculiarities of expression, 
such as they are, comprise the whole 
evidence offered by Mr. Skene for 
this important division of the Pictish 
people, and although no attempt what- 
ever is made to identify the Cruithne 
with any people who are not Piccar- 
dach, yet having satisfied himself that 
the Piccardach are the Vecturiones of 
the Romans, he infers that “ conse- 
quently the name of Cruithne, al- 
though no doubt occasionally applied 
to all the Picts, would, in its more res- 
tricted sense, belong to the Dicaledones 
or northern Picts.” Now the name 
Dicaledones disappears from history 
long before the time of those authori- 
ties which Mr. Skene quotes for iden- 
tifying it with the Cruithne, and even 
though the name remained, it must be 
evident that no argument for euch an 
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identification has been advanced, inas- 
much as no name has been identified 
with the Cruithne which has not also 
been identified with the Piccardach. 
Supposing the distinction, however, 
established, let us proceed with Mr. 
Skene to enquire how it happened as 
he asserts, that the Scottish conquest, 
in the year 843, was confined to the 
Southern Picts alone, and that while 
the Northern Picts probably assisted 
the Dalraidic Scots in that conquest, 
their situation was, at all events, not in 
any respect altered by it; but, on the 
contrary, that they remained in full 
possession of the north of Scotland. 
This is the cardinal point of his argu- 
ment, and this he endeavours to estab- 
lish by a double sophism. First, from 
analogy, by showing that on three 
former occasions the northern Picts 
had assisted the Dalriadic Scots in 
their wars with the Piccardach ; and, 
therefore, that, in the subjugation of 
the Piccardach, by the Dalriadic Scots, 
the northern Picts were most probably 
helpers, and certainly not sufferers. 
The argument from analogy is the 
most difficult of all others; for a per- 
fect parallelism must be proved be- 
tween all the cases before any conclu- 
sion can be drawn; and no perfect 
parallelism was ever yet found in his- 
tory. Not to insist on a strictness 
which would preclude the argument 
altogether, we will suppose the reader 
satisfied to admit a case of probability, 
if the premises, such as they are, be 
established ; but, even the loosest logi- 
cian will make it imperative on Mr. 
Skene to show that the contracting pow- 
ers in each alleged league are respect- 
ively genuine Dalriads, and undoubted 
Cruithne. The first example is, in the 
year 733, when Aingus Mac Fergusa, 
king of the Piccardach, invades Dalri- 
ada to revenge the capture of his son, 
Brude, whom Dungal Mac Selvach, in 
defiance of the monasterial privileges, 
had carried off from his devotions at To- 
ry Island. “ Angus,”says Mr. Skene, 
“then penetrated into the district of 
Loarn, where he was attacked near 
the foot (fort?) of Dunolly by Talor- 
can MacDrostan ;” from this, and this 
alone, it is concluded that Talorcan 
had entered into a league with 
Dungal; but what is the original 
passage from which these great civil 
and military operations have been 
inferred ? Simply this, from the Ul- 
ster Annals (for Tighernach makes 
no mention of the business in any 


shape), A. D., 738, “ Talorgan, the 





son of Drostan, being taken, is cast 
into chains at the fort of Ollaig.” By 
whom? it does notappear. For what ? 
nobody can tell. But even supposing 
the league established, the whole di- 
plomatic preliminaries known; the 
march of Talorgan laid down, and “all 
the currents of the heady fight” which 
Mr. Skene emblazons on his margin as 
the “defeat of the Northern Picts and 
Dalriads,” fully in possession of the 
reader ; it still remains to be asked—who 
was Talorgan? Of course, it will be taken 
for granted, a Cruithne of undoubted 
northern origin: a Dicaledonian from 
north of the Great Glen; perhaps a 
Pictish potentate from Lord Reay’s 
country itself. No such thing; Ta- 
lorgan Mac Drostan was King of Athol, 
a territory not north of the Grampians, 
and not, proved not to be included in the 
king dom of the Picecardach. Another 
marginal note informs us of a “ second 
league between the Northern Picts 
and Dualriads, and their defeat” in 741, 
at which year there is the following 
sentence in the Ulster Annals. “ Bel- 
lum Druma Eathmail inter Cruithniu et 
Datriati for Inrechtach. Percussio Dal- 
nati le Gingus Mac Fergus.” “The 
battle (that is) of Drum Eathmail de- 
tween the Cruithne and Dalriads against 
Inrechtach. The defeat of the Dal- 
triads, by Angus Mac Fergus.” Who 
Inrechtach (Hanratty ?) was, does not 
appear ; but if the Cruithne (perhaps 
they, too, the Cruithne of Ulster) were 
leagued with the Dalriads against any 
one it must have been against Inrech- 
tagh, rather than Angus But there 
was no league whatever in the case. 
The expression is plain and well known 
to mean not a league but hostilities be- 
tween the parties. So much for the 
the second league. The proof of the 
third league, if the killing of one indi- 
vidual by another can be interpreted 
into an act of international alliance, 
turns on the race of one Conall Mac 
Taidg, whom we find in the Ulster 
Annals mentioned as having been 
slain by Conall Mac Aidan in Kin- 
tyre, in the year 807. To make good 
the league, supposing full access to 
the diplomatic cabinet of each party 
obtained, the one must be shown to be 
a Cruithne, and the other a southern 
Pict. Mr. Skene adduces no proof 
whatever for the genealogy or party of 
either, and we have sought for their 
grandfathers and associates in vain. 
As to the league itself it is purely an 
association of idea, and has had its 
ratification at the hands of no higher 
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contracting parties than Mr. Skene 
himself and his printer. We are 
now in a condition to judge of the 
cogency of the conclusion, viz. “ that 
the accession of power by the South- 
ern Picts on three occasions, having 
forced the Northern Picts into league 
with the Dulriads, against them, a 
fourth attempt would have the same 
result,” and therefore when Alpin 
subsequently conquered the Gulloway 
Picts, and when Kenneth Mac Alpin 
afterwards acquired the entire dominion 
of Scotland by the defeat of the re- 
mainder, the Northern Picts were aid- 
ing and assisting in that conquest, as a 
consequence of which good service 
they retained their own possessions 
from the Grampians northward un- 
touched! Such an induction is, we 
believe, unexampled in the annals of 
raciocination. 

“ But,” says Mr. Skene, and this 
is his second argument, “we find, 
from the [rish annalists, that as late as 
the year 865, the northern Picts appear 
as a distinct people from the rest of 
Scotland, under their ancient and pecu- 
liar name of Cruthen tuath or Cruithne 
of the North. We must consequently 
conclude that the Cruithne were not 
affected by the conquest (viz. the 
Scottish conquest about 840) but re- 
mained a peculiar and distinct people 
for many years afterwards.” We have 
already referred to this pa from 
the Ulster annals in proof of the limi- 
tation of the Pictish name in 865, to 
the kingdom of Fortren, and the con- 
sequent identity of the Cruithne and 
Piceardach. If, as Mr. Skene sup- 
poses, Cruitintuait (not Cruithne tuath 
as he rather suspiciously quotes it) 
mean Cruithne of the North, so much 
the worse for his theory, for the most 
northern of the Picts would thus be 
brought into a kingdom which has 
never been shown to have extended 
north of Loch Ness. But the inter- 
pretation is quite inadmissihle. “ Cruith- 
nigh tuaiscairt” would have been the 
phrase, had the annalist intended such 
a meaning. Neither can Criuthntuait 
nuile apply to persons. The meaning 
is “all Cruithne-land.” It applies to a 
territory which may have retained the 
name of former occupants long after 
their extirpation ; but not at all to the 
occupants or their descendants. “ But 
we know,” he says, “from the Norse 
Sagas, that the conquest was confined 
to the country north of the Grampians;” 
for, “whenever the Norwegians ra- 
vaged other parts of the country, the 


Pictish Chronicle invariably used the 
expression Albania instead of Picta- 
via.” With submission we woul say, 
this is also a “non sequitur.” Besides, 
as we have already seen, the Aunals of 
Ulster limit the invasion to Fortren. 

And now, supposing Mr. Skene to 
have been successful in each step of 
his argument ; supposing him to have 
limited the Dalriadic kingdom within 
the Linnhe Loch, to have proved that 
Pictavia was not the country of the 
Cruithne, and thus to have secured 
himself a reserve of Picts in Inverness, 
Ross, and Sutherland, from whom to 
re-people the rest of North Britain, 
when he shall have expunged the 
Scotic blood from all the conquests of 
Fergus and Kenneth, the great diffi- 
culty is still to be met, viz. How come 
the present Highlanders to speak the 
Scotic language? For, either the 
Picts must have spoken the language 
of the present Highlanders—the Irish 
language—or the present Highlanders 
cannot be their representatives. But 
Mr. Skene is determined that they 
shall be their representatives, and he is 
net a man to turn back from his deter- 
mination, even though the footsteps of 
Macpherson point to infamy upon the 
path before him. 

“In the first place, then,” he says, 
“ they spoke the same language and were 
known among themselves by the same 
national name.” (p. 69.) These are two 
startling propositions ; but the latter 
nut quite so much so as the former: 
with the latter, accordingly, we con- 
commence. The Welsh Triads call 
the Picts “Gwyddyl Ffichti, and these,” 
they say, “are in Alban, along the shore 
of the sea of Liychlyn, (by the way, a 
strong argument, if the Triads be not 
forgeries, against the Picts having been 
to the west of the Mound of Caithness) 
and in another place among the trea- 
cherous tribes of Britain the same 
Triads mention the “ Gwyddyl coch ar 
Werddon addethant in Alban ;” that is, 
“The Red Gwyddy] from Ireland who 
came into Alban.” This does not 
yrove Mr, Skene’s assertion, that the 
Picts were “ known among themselves” 
as Gael: it merely establishes the fact 
that if the Triads be not, as they are 
thought to be, forgeries, the Picts 
were known to the Welsh as “ Gwyd- 
dyl;” but whether Gwyddyl means a 
particular race of people, or is only 
a generic appellation for all foreigners 
like “Gall” in Irish, remains to be 
determined. The Irish call all fo- 
reign nations “ Gall” with their cha- 
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racteristics affixed us Fin Gall, Gall 
Lochlinneach, Gall Sassanagh, &c ; 
but we cannot conclude from this 
either that the Danes, Norwegians, and 
English all spoke the same language, 
or that they were all the same people. 

We have not, at the present moment, 
the Welch Triads at hand ; but, we 
confess, it surprises us that such a 
passage as that quoted by Mr. Skene 
should have escaped the critical eye 
of Lluid, who referring to these same 
Triads, argues that by Gwyddyl Ffichti 
is meant the Jrish Picts, whom we 
have already spoken of as inhabiting 
the north-east of Ulster; a surmise 
which he never could have formed had 
he found it there stated that the people 
in question were in Alban. 

This, and a weak quibble on the 
meaning of a palpably unfavourable 
passage from the Chronicon, are the 
only evidences for the Picts being 
called Gael; but Mr. Skene is the 
more easily satisfied with these as he 
proceeds to furnish “the most incontro- 
vertible evidence” that the Pictish lan- 
guage was a dialect of the Gaelic. 
Incontrovertible evidence is such a 
rarity in inquiries of this kind, that we 
hurry forward to hear itin Mr. Skene’s 
own words :— 


«« Adomnan, it is well known, wrote the 
life of Saint Columba in the seventh 
century, at a time when the Picts were 
in the height of their power. On one 
occasion he mentions that when Columba 
was in Sky, a Gentile old man, as he al- 
ways terms the Picts, came to him, and, 
having been converted, was baptized on 
that island. He then adds this passage : 
‘qui hodieque in ora cernitur maritima 
fluviusque eyusdem loci in quo idem bap- 
tismaacceperat, ex nomine ejus Dozor Art- 
branani, usque in hodiernum nominatus 
diem ab accolis vocitatus.’ It so happens, 
however, that ‘ Dobur’ in Gaelic, means 
‘a well,’ and that it is a word altogether 
peculiar to that language, and not to be 
found in any other. It has been fully 
proved in a preceding chapter, in dis- 
cussing the extent of the Pictish terri- 
tories, that the inhabitants of Sky must 
at that time have been Picts, and conse- 
quently it will follow of necessity from 
this passage that they used the Gaelic 
language.” (p. 71.) 

Mr. Skene is mistaken. Dobur is 
not confined to the Gaelic language, 
neither does it mean strictly “a well,” 
but “water.” It is as much a British 
as an Irish word, and is well known on 
the coast of Kent to this day. If Mr. 


Skene be a travelled man we dare say 
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he has taken shipping at “ Dobhur” 
before now—nay, he has very likely 
crossed the “ Tybhur” water by the 
bridge of San Angelo. It is one of 
the oldest of words, and may be traced 
from the island of Sky to the island of 
Taprobana, through nations much more 
distinct than we have any wish to make 
the Picts and Scots of Adomnan. But 
is the word proved to have been used 
by Picts? Is Sky proved to have been 
Pictish in Adomnan’s time? Has Mr. 
Skeneestablished the Linne Loch as the 
Dalriad’s boundary by some new pro- 
cess which he does not think it neces- 
sary to put forward ; or does he rely 
on Pinkerton’s objection that ad doesn’t 
mean supra, and that, therefore, though 
the kingdom of Fergus may have ex- 
tended from Drumalban ¢othe Hebrides, 
it cannot have extended over them? 
Nimium incaute! as O'Connor well 
observes, for the Roman empire is said 
by the classic writers to extend ad Bri- 
taunium, which it is well known to 
have comprehended, and Selden con- 
fesses that the Irish dominion and lan- 
guage extended in the fourth century 
to the Ebude, to Man, and to Albania 
(O'Connor. Proleg. 11. p. 188. n.) But 
again, how unfortunate is this solitary 
example! for supposing Sky proved 
to be purely Pictish and Dobur proved 
to be exclusively Scottish, the carper 
could still object that the reading of the 
passage is disputed. The manuscript 
in the British Museum only gives Sky. 
“ Editiones ferunt Scotiam /” (Pinker- 
ton in vit. Sanct. Scot. p. 82. n.) 

But in narrating the story of Art- 
branan, Mr. Skene leaves out one pas- 
sage which the ingenuous reader will, 
we think, admit to bear pretty strongly 
on the puint in question. He tells us 
that Artbranan was a Pict, and he is 
trying to prove that the Picts spoke 
the same language as Columba. Here, 
then, is an opportunity of direct com- 
munication between a Pict and a Scot, 
and the reader is naturally anxious to 
know how they manage it. Mr. Skene 
merely states the result—the Pict 
“having been converted,” but cau- 
tiously avoids saying a word of the 
quomodo. Honest Adomnan, however, 
and Manus O'Donnell who have no 
theory to support, and therefore no 
fact to suppress, tell us both the how 
and the wherefore very plainly. “The 
Gentile was converted,” says Adomnan, 
“ Verbo Dei a Sancto, per interpretem 
recepto”—having received the word of 
God from the holy man TnROUGH AN 
INTERPRETER ; and the reason why he 
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needed the interpreter, says O'Donnell 
(who compiled his life of Columba 
from original Jrish authorities) was, 
“quia erat Scotice et Latin lingue 
IGNARUS”—because he could speak 
neither Irish nor Latin /”—ah, cunning 
Mr. Skene! 

Will it be believed that he has the 
hardihood (we are unwilling to use a 
harsher term) in the next paragraph to 
endeavour to quibble away this down- 
right testimony of his own authority ? 
This is the most imprudent attempt 
throughout, for it necessitates what no 
writer is justifiable in having recourse 
to—a misrepresentation of the evidence. 
We give the passage entire :— 

“ It may be proper here to notice an 
argument which has been frequently 
drawn from Adomnan, that the Picts 
and Scots must have spoken languages 
very different from each other. It has 
been urged asa conclusive argument by 
those who assert the language of the 
Picts to have been a Teutonic dialect, 
that on several occasions when Columba, 
who was an Irish Scot, addressed the 
Picts, he is described by Adomnan as 
using an interpreter. Now, although 
Columba is very frequently mentioned 
as conversing with the Picts, there are 
but two occasions on which any such ex- 
pression is used, and in both passages the 
expression of Adomnan is exactly the 
same, viz. ‘ Verbo Dei per interpreta- 
torem recepto.’ It will be remarked that 
Adomnan does not say that Columba 
used an interpreter in conversing with 
the Picts, but merely that he interpreted 
or explained the word of God, that is, 
the Bible, which, being written in Latin, 
would doubtless require to be interpreted 
to them; and the very distinction which 
is made by Adomnan, who never uses 
this expression when Columba addresses 
the Picts, but on/y when he reads the 
word of God to them, proves clearly that 
they must have understood each other 
without difficulty; and that there could 
have been but little difference of lan- 
guage between the two nations of the 
Picts and Scots.” 

Can Mr. Skene have read the pas- 
sages? We trust not: we hope not. 
Some ill-disposed person has given 
them to him at second hand in order 
to lead him into a scrape—perhaps insi- 
diously designing to turn the whole 
Highland Society, through him, into 
ridicule. The words quoted ure not 
those of Adomnan. The words of 
Adomnan are in the first passage, as we 
have seen, “verbo Dei a Sancto per 
imterpretem recepto,” making a clear 
distinction between Columba and the 
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interpreter—a distinction marked alike 
by the sense and the grammar of the 
passage—the second instance occurs 
in the 33rd chapter of the 2nd book 
(by-the-by, the very references of Mr. 
Skene to these passuges are erroneous, 
which confirms us in our charitable 
disposition to believe that he has not 
garbled them himself) where Adomnan, 
speaking of a certain plebeian who 
dwelt in “ Provincia Pictorum,” says that 
he with his whole family “ verbum 
vita, per interpretatorem, sancto pre- 
dicante viro, audiens, credidit.” Gram- 
mar cannot make the distinction be- 
tween the saint and the interpreter 
stronger. Columba stands, as it were, 
apart from the rest of the persons in 
the independence of an ablative abso- 
lute; the interposition of the inter- 
preter is made manifest as in the 
former case by the use of the transitive 
preposition—words cannot be clearer. 
Neither can the “word of life” here 
mean the Bible: the expression is 
“while the saint preached.” But, in- 
dependent of all this, a fact has been 
communicated to us by the most dis- 
tinguished Irish scholar of the present 
day, which we consider conclusive as 
to the difference between the Scotic 
and Pictish languages. Cormac’s Glos- 
sary, a work compiled in the ninth 
century, is remarkably full on Irish 
etymologies ; yet, although many thou- 
sands of words are there traced to 
their origins, the compiler has _pre- 
served but one solitary word of the 
Pictish language, viz. cartait, a bodkin 
or brooch, “called by the Irish dealg. 


But what Mr. Skene puts forward 
as the strongest proof of all, that the 


Picts spoke a Gaelic dialect, is the 
topography of the country. Topogra- 


phical etymologies are perhaps the 
most illusive guides in history. There 
is no name in the world to which an 
ingenious etymologist could not assign 
a Gaelic root if he chose to take the 
trouble. In our own times we have 
seen all the gods and goddesses, rivers, 
seas, and mountains of antiquity de- 
rived from these accommodating ele- 
ments: and, while Villaneuva’s Hi- 
bernia Phoenicia, and some late Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy 
are extant, we need never be at a loss 
fur Geelic roots for the topographical 
or personal nomenclatnre of any nation 
under the sun. With regard to the 
three Pictish names relied on by Mr. 
Skene, viz. Apurfeirt, Cuairfuil, and 


Athan, we doubt not that an expert 
etymologist could prove them 


as he 
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has done, to be Gaelic; or as Pinkerton 
has done, to be Teutonic; or, as Chal- 
mers has done, to be British ; or, as 
any body else may have done or may 
hereafter wish to do, according as may 
best answer his own purpose—nay, we 
could name a distinguished Arche- 
logist who, if they came in his way, 
would have then all to be the right 
Pheenician. They may be Gaelic, and 
very probably they are so; but they 
were never imposed on the places that 
bear them by men speaking the pre- 
sent language of the Highlands. No 
one of the race would call an estuary 
“ Aber.” He was more likely a Cymri 
who gave it the name. Send the pre- 
sent Highland population into a new 
country without names, and let them 
invent a nomenclature suitable to 
the features of the land, and they 
will call the mouth of every river in it 
“Inver.” On this fact we are willing 
to stake the whole controversy. But, 
it will be said, “ Inver” and “ Aber” are 
essentially the same: so are “ Mac” 
and “ M‘Ap;” but, if there was as much 
difference between the “ Aber”-namers 
and the “Inver’-namers, as there is 
between the Welsh and Irish of the 
present day, we do not wonder that 
Columba needed an iuterpreter ; and are 
satisfied that the “ Inver”-naming High- 
landers are not descendants of the 
“ Aber”-naming Picts. 

“ But,” says Mr. Skene, “the High- 
landers can be traced back to the period 
when the northern Picts were in pos- 
session of their country,” and that 
without any marks of a revolution. 
There is no difficulty in tracing the 
Highlanders back to the eleventh and 
twelfth century, and all that Mr. 
Skene has to do is to bring down the 
Picts to meet them. But here the 
great difficulty is to find Picts for 
the process. And now appears the 
object of all Mr. Skene’s industry upon 
the borders of the Linnhe Loch. As 
might be expected be has not risked 
his reputation in defending Ross and 
Sutherland from Dalriadic incursions, 
without an ultimate object. This is 
his preserve ; his officina; and although 
one might be led to imagine from the 
position of Drumalban, that the Picts 
had been routed out of this district in 
the first place by Fergus, and if any 
remnant had escaped to the other side 
of the Mound, along the coast of the 
German sea, that they had been in the 
number of the “penitus extincti” of 
Kenneth ; yet Mr. Skene is deter- 
mined that whoever he finds here shall 
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be Picts, and as Picts he leads them 
out to beget the whole kingdom of the 
clans, and obliterate, extinguish, and 
annul every trace of Scotic blood from 
the whole of Scotland north of Forth. 
He infers these destined fathers of the 
Gael, then, to be Picts, first because he 
finds them in the preserve; and se- 
condly because he finds among them 
certain officers called Maormors, whom 
he asserts to be pure Pictish autho- 
rities. 

“ This title of Maormor,” he says, 
“ was quite peculiar to the Gaelie people, 
who, at this period, (i. e. the Pictish 
period) inhabited Scotland. It is impos- 
sible, on examining the history of this 
early period, to avoid being struck with 
this fact, and the remark has accordingly 
been very generally made by the latter 
historians. Jt was altogether unknown 
among the Irish, although they were also 
a Gaelic people; for although Tigher- 
nac frequeutly mentions Maormors of 
Alban as being engaged in many of the 
JSeuds in Ireland, yet we never find that 
title given by any of the annalists to an 
Trish chief. In Britain the title was 
confined to the north of Scotland, and 
although many of the Saxon and Roman 
barons, and other foreigners obtained ex- 
tensive territories in Scotland, and even 
at an early period frequently succeeded 
by marriage to the possessions and powers 
of some of the Maormors; yet we never 
find them appearing under that title. From 
this it is plain that wherever we find a 
person bearing the title of Maormor, we 
may conclude that that person was chief 
ef some tribe of the Gaelic race which 
inhabited the northern district of Scot- 
land at this period.” 


He means the period immediately 
following the Pictish times, as we 
have marked above. The sentence 
which we have noted in italics con- 
tains the key to Mr. Skene’s impres- 
sion that the Maor was a_ purely 
Pictish functionary. Had he examined 
the annals as a prudent man might be 
expected to have done before risking 
so bold an assertion he would have 
found—*“ A.D. 1081. The death of 
MacRath O’Hogan, AJaor of Kinel 
Fergusa. A. Ultonie. A.D. 923. The 
death of the Ardmaor of O’Neill. A. U. 
948. The death of Fionnachta, Maor 
of the Muintir Patrick. A. Q. Magist.” 
And again, had he turned to the cata- 
logue of the Stowe manuscripts, a work 
as much to be consulted as any other on 
these subjeets, he would have found (v. 1. 
p- 169) thatthe Ardmaor of Connaught 
was O’Flanagan, and that O’Connors 
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high stewardship (Ardmaoraidacht) be- 
longed to O’Flanagan in preference to 
the three other chief Lords of Con- 
naught ; and that in addition to the 
Ardmaoraidacht, or high-stewardship, 
there was a Conmhaoraidcht or joint- 
stewardship of O’Connor, under the 
control of Mac Brennain; and that 
O’Connor’s “ Maor as each” or steward 
of the horse, was O’Flinn. If then 
the Maormors were not exclusively 
Pictish functionaries, there is no evi- 
dence of Pictish inhabitation in the 
Highlands of Scotland in their times, so 
that Mr. Skene fails in this as well as 
in all other attempts at getting from 
under an Irish origin. 


It is now our turn tosum up. We 
have shown—]st, that Mr. Skene has no 
evidence for limiting the Dalriadic 
kingdom to the southern parts of 
Argyle: 2nd, that he has no evidence 
for denying the extension of the Dal 
riadic kingdom during the next 340 
years; 3rd, that he has no evidence for 
the division of the Pictish kingdom 
into two states of Cruithne and Pic- 
cardach ; 4th, that if he had such evi- 
dence he has none to show the escape 
of the Cruithne from the calamity 
which finally befell the Piccardach, 
much less to infer that the Cruithne 
were aiding in its infliction; 5th, that 
he has no evidence of the Picts having 
spoken the Gaelic language, but the 
contrary : and 6th, that he has no evi- 
dence of Pictish inhabitation in the 
Highlands subsequent to the Scottish 
conquest. 

But whether successful or not in the 
establishment of this theory, Mr. Skene 
lays claim at least to the credit of ori- 
ginality. “A glance at the table of 
contents,” he says, “ will show that the 
system is entirely new.” If we have 
read our history aright, the attempt to 
identify the Gael and the Picts, origi- 
ginated with that par nobile the Mac- 
phersons; was taken up by Henry, 
and credulously embraced by Gibbon ; 
“ which last,” says Pinkerton, “ instead 
of bestowing even the slightest exami- 
nation on the subject, has been led by 
the Macphersons, whose little local de- 
signs his large mind could not even 
suspect.” This may be Scotch origi- 
nality—in Ireland it would go by 
another name. 


But although Mr. Skene has no 
direct acknowledgment of his obliga- 
tion to Macpherson, he is sensible of 
the debt, and even goes out of his way 
to make some return. In his chapter 
on the poetical genius of the High- 





landers, he remembers that he owes 
something to Ossian. To say that the 
hint of Pictish and Gaelic identity 
had originated with the King of woody 
Morvern, could not be expected after 
the assertions in the preface: but the 
manes of Macpherson may be appeased 
without so mortifying an admission.— 
“ Ossian,” says Mr. Skene, “ corrobo- 
rates Tighernach,” and therefore cannot 
be the work of an impostor. Let us 
see. Tighernach gives the death of 
Cucullin in the 27th year of his age 
in the year after Christ,2; and the 
death of Fin Mac Comhal at Athbrea, 
upon the Boyne, on the 5th of the 
kalands of January, in the year of the 
world 4230, or according to his chro- 
nology, in the year of Christ 278. 
Macpherson (we really put our paper 
to the blush by writing Ossian) makes 
Cucullin and Fin Mae Comhal con- 
temporaries! Tighernach makes Fin 
Mac Comhal an Irishman of the race 
of Ua Baiscne. Macpherson makes 
him a Caledonian Briton! Tighernach 
makes Cormac Mac Art the King of 
Ireland in the time of Fin Mae 
Comhal. Macpherson will have this 
Irish Monarch to be “Conar of the 
Shields!” This may be Scotch corro- 
boration: if so, commend us to our 
Irish evidences. 

In fine, the Pictish sophism has 
reached its height in the hands of Mr. 
Skene, just as the north British sophism 
attained to its final inflation, and burst 
in those of the Macphersons. Reluc- 
tance to confess an Irish descent has 
been the origin of both. Jealousy of 
English superiority was the origin of 
that exploded fable which both have 
been designed to make amends for. 
Pride and spite have held the pen time 
about from the commencement, and 
although we can no longer say that 
“our Scotish antiquists, ignorant them- 
selves, and writing in a country re- 
markable for ignorance of antiquities, 
are, like other rogues, emboldened by 
darkness ; and venture on tricks that 
the most unprincipled man of learning, 
would, in a learned country, tremble at 
as if disgrace stood before him;” we 
would recommend Mr. Skene who is a 
learned man living ina learned country, 
and whom we really believe incapable 
of most of the practices of his predeces- 
sors, not to count too confidetly on Irish 
ignorance (although he may perhaps 
on the patronage of the Highland So- 
ciety) when, for the consolation of 
Caledonian pride, he sets up his next 
theory in the teeth of Roman, British, 
and Irish history. 
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NIGHT THOUGHTS OF SIN AND SORROW. 


GLOCKENKLANG, 


—= 


Deep thoughts come tolling 
Like the bell from a tower, 
When the great stars are rolling 

Abroad in their power. 


Over floating reflection 
Sweeping and swelling, 

Comes long recollection, 
Measuredly knelling. 


Of the vanishing fashion 
Of beauty and glory ; 

Of the folly of passion, 
The falsehood of story ; 


Of the soul's secret anguish— 
Of pride, trodden under ; 
Of hope left to languish 
For ties torn asunder ; 


Of the weakness of smiling, 
The power of weeping ; 
- Of phantoms, beguiling 
The eyes that are sleeping ; 


Of fear and affliction ; 

Of palling enjoyment ; 
Of endless restriction 

To fruitless employment ; 


Of the gone and the going; 
Of apathy, stealing 

O’er hearts, once a-glowing 
With fancy and feeling ; 


Of beauty—so glorious— 
Predestined to perish ; 

Of the spoiler, victorious 
O’er all that we cherish ; 


Of the fickle, false-hearted, 
We trusted so blindly ; 
Of the few friends, departed, 

Who looked on us kindly ; 


Of their coldness and starkness 
Beneath the dull finger 

Of silence and darkness, 
Where the canker-worms linger ; 


Of the millions before us, 
Gone down to the tomb,— 
Of the shadowy chorus 
That comes from their gloom! 
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Of the millions unnumbered, 
From wombs yet unquickened, 
That will wish they had slumbered, 
And never awakened ; 


Of sullen resistance ; 
Of the deaths we die over, 
Still chained’ to existence 
We shun to recover ; 


Of doubting and trembling ; 
Of fruitless bewailing, 

And fruitless dissembling, 
Where doubt’s unavailing ; 


Of secrets abysmal, 
Of Heaven and of Hell, 
Of deep things ana dismal 
Is the toll of the bell. 


II, 
LEVITY. 


What is this trusted hope? a peopled void, 
A dream of amnesty to slumbering crime, 
A grasp at nothing—to souls more sublime, 
Au everlasting future unenjoyed. 
And yet such wretches be, who, still employed 
Following this phantasy, contrive to climb 
From dust to dust, across the bridge of time, 
Building each morn what the last eve destroyed. 
I argue what will be from what hath been ; 
And thus my soul skims o’er the face of thought, 
An ocean bird, touching the deep sea green, 
Then swept aloft, as if by instinct taught 
To shun the shadows and the monstrous scene 
O’er which so smooth a veil must needs be wrought. 





ill. 
JUDGMENT, 


Of deep misfortune the effect is slow. 
We weep, perhaps, and wring our hands, and cry 
In agony : nay, even in the strained eye 

May gleam the glare of madness—be it so. 

Tis sore—vut it is not that weight of woe, 

That overwhelming sense of misery, 

Which, when the flash has quivered, and gone by, 
Comes thundering heavily up behind the blow. 
We’re struck, and are confounded—we demand 

What hath befal’n—we question fate aloud. 

We stare, and see not; till at heaven’s command 
Rolls forth the deep-toned language of the cloud ; 

And the most senseless then must understand 

The certainty of God’s deep wrath avowed. 
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THE LOVES OF A GIB. 


«« Musicians, O, Musicians, Heart's ease, Heart’s ease; Oh, an you will have me 


live, play Heart’s ease.—Romeo and Juliet. 


Eheu fugaces! they were all gone— 
lawyers, attorneys, and clients, beaux 
and belles, married and single, young 
and old, students of love, law, and 
physic, from the discussers of dead 
men’s wisdom, in Alma Mater, to the 
discussers of dead men’s bones, in 
York-street-—all had vanished, and 
Dublin cut just such another figure as 
a school-room in the dog-days. It was 
the middle of the long vacation—the 
theatre was closed; Dan O’Connell 
rusticating, like his betters, and the 
Trades’ Union people most indolently 
and unnaturally quiet, so that a row 
was not to be got up for love or money. 
Every one of my acquaintance had de- 
parted—some up the Danube, and some 
up the spout—some gone to navigate 
the Rhine, and more to “navigate” the 
rhino ; and, to sum the whole, the last 
new novel was a perfect bore—a com- 
bination of circumstances enough to 
inflict any wretch, condemned like me 
to remain in town, with a most painful 
curiosity as to what the deuce he was 
to do with himself, putting suicide out 
of the question. In such a mood as 
this I was one evening snoozing over 
my tumbler of punch, in the almost 
noiseless Shades, in the company of 
the twelve Caesars, frowning majesti- 
cally from the walls, and another indi- 
vidual, as luckless as myself, if I was 
to judge of the presence of a compa- 
nion from the appearance of a pair of 
legs which protruded from beneath a 
mighty volume of smoke, at an adjoin- 
ing table, when a growling call of 
“waiter,” proceeding from the invisi- 
ble upper works appertaining to the 
aforesaid legs, recalled me to some de- 
gree of attention, particularly as the 
voice sounded familiarly to me, though 
I was by no means able to recognise 
it. I was not long in suspense, how- 
ever, for, on his demanding, in more 
articulate tones, a bottle of ale, I im- 
mediately knew it to be that of poor 
Fred. Mooney, who, when we were 
hoth boys, went to the one school with 
me, and left it to enter college, after 
which, owing to my own wayward fate, 
it had never been my fortune to meet 
him. I might now be mistaken, but 
the experiment was worth making, so 
J tried it and succeeded, and counted 
Vou. 1X. 


myself therein the luckiest man in 
Dublin. After the preliminary chat 
which followed our recognition of each 
other—* Well, Mooney,” said I, “you 
are, I suppose, by this time, a regular 
pater familias, married and settled these 
ten years—eh ?” 

“ Lord bless you! no,” returned he, 
with a frightful stare—*why should 
you think so ?” 

“Why, my good fellow,” answered 
I, “when you left us for college, long 
ago, you were so inflammable that every 
one prophesied you would be married 
before your first examination was over.” 

“ Ah, but I was cured of all that 
since,” said he, puffing away vigorously, 
and, methought confusedly, at the ci- 
gar, which he had then returned to his 
lips, as if to hide his embarrassment, 
and after a few moments continued— 
“you shall hear, sir, what befel me in 
that line, and made a bachelor for life 
of me—excuse my cigar—I’ll tell m 
story all the better for it ; after all, it is 
the true Nepenthe.” 


“T left old Burke, to enter college, 
you remember, and I had as much no- 
tion, Lord help me, of the ordeal by 
which I was to be initiated into that 
learned body, as I have now about 
freemasonry. However, after laying 
in a pretty good stock of sallelon and 
tea and eggs, at my tutor’s, with a 
crowd of others in the same predica- 
ment, I proceeded, with a heavy heart, 
to the examination hall, and took m 
place at the end of one of the tables, 
exactly opposite Dean Swift’s picture— 
poor man, I stared him out of coun- 
tenance, I am sure. Well, sir, I was 
not long there until I saw a low-sized, 
facetious, old gentleman, moving up 
along the table, stopping with each of 
the juveniles, and apparently asking 
questions, and noting down the an- 
swers in a book he carried with him ; 
but the occasional titter which accom- 
panied his progress, seemed to say he 
was about nothing very terrible. ~ 

At last he arrived at my next neigh- 
bour, a dandyish sort of a chap, @n- 
dowed with a watch and seals, and 
other little marks of extra gentility, 
not forgetting a pretty considerable 
quantity of assurance. 
3B 
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“ What's your name, sir?” said the 
old gentleman. 

Pillelu! thinks I to myself, is it at 
the catechism you ate ? (for you must 
know that I hadn’t looked into it for 
three years before, but once, that my 
old godfather came to visit us, and I 
got by heart, with some trouble, my 
duty towards my neighbour, and re- 
peated it to him; more be token, the 
good old fellow patted me on the head, 
and said I was the makings of an 
honest man, and slipped a guinea into 
my pocket—but alas for his propheey— 
the first thing I bought with it was the 
Irish Rogues and Rapparees—no great 
earnest for honesty.) 

“ Adolphus Straddle,” answered the 
youngster, rather pertly. 

The next question set me all to rights 
touching the catechism ; it was, I be- 
lieve— 

“ What is your father ?” 

“ A merchant,” returned Adolphus. 

“ Merchants of many kinds there be, 
sir,” said the old gentleman, looking at 
him very funnily. “ May I ask what 
kind of merchant is your father—what 
does he sell, sir ?” 

“ He  sells—shoes, sir,” answered 
Adolphus, a little confused. 

“ Humph,” said the old gentleman, 
knowingly, “then, for the sake of bre- 
vity, we'll put him down shoemaker,” 
and then proceeded, amid the ill-sup- 
pressed laughter of his audience, to put 
the other necessary questions. At 
length he finished with the chop-fallen 
petit maitre, and came to me. 

“ And what's your name, my child!?” 
said he good-humouredly. 

“ Frederick Mooney, sir,” said I, and 
determined to conciliate him by giving 
him as little trouble as possible, conti- 
nued rapidly, “ I was sixteen the tenth 
of last September, and papa is—” 

“ Easy, now, easy, said the old gen- 
tleman, “short-hand wasn’t out in my 
time, so you must give me no more 
than ['ll be able to write—Frederick 
Mooney—aged sixteen—well, what’s 
that you were going to say about your 
father—what is he ?” 

“He has a house and land of his 
own, sir,” said I, “and does nothing.” 

“ More shame for him, then,” said the 
old gentleman, putting down the answer; 
“and who taught you, my child ?” 

“ Mr. Burke, sir,” said I, ‘ taught me 
Latin and Greek, and reading and writ- 
ing and arithmetic, and the elements 
of geometry ; and mamma taught me 
to dance ; and Father Phillemy taught 
me—” 
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“Trish, I’ll be bound,” said the old 
gentleman. 


“No, sir,” said I, a little discon- 
certed, “it was French he taught me.” 

“By my word, then,” said he, * he- 
tween Mr. Burke and your mamma, 
and Father Phillemy, I wouldn’t won- 
der if you'd be a senior lecturer your- 
self one of those days, if you only 
mind yourself,” and then, having asked 
me the other remaining questions, to 
which I gave somewhat more cautious 
answers, he departed, and left me to 
the examiners, who followed in quick 
succession. 

That day of anxieties passed over, at 
last, much easier than I expected, and 
with it the tyranny of birch for ever, 
for, within the regular time, I was duly 
admitted a student, and entitled to 
write myself T.C.D. “in any bill, war- 
rant, quittance, or obligation,” a privi- 
lege which, I can assure you, ran lit- 
tle chance of falling into disuse for the 
first few days after I obtained it. Hav- 
ing notified to my tutor my desire to 
have rooms in college, I was quickly 
gratified with the share of a capital 
suite, in the old square, looking out 
into the park, and what was still better, 
I was to have the very prince of chums, 
young Ned Gordon, from the county 
Antrim, as dashing a young fellow as 
ever swigged October, or did the ho- 
nors of Trinity Sunday. Gordon was 
at least five years older than I, and his 
terms were nearly all passed, so that 
he was not long discovering what an 
utter spooney his future companion 
was, but, instead of taking advantage 
of that, as many others would have 
done, he generously took me under 
his protection, and in a short time I 
was as knowing a gib as ever peram- 
bulated that classic abode. But a still 
greater advantage I derived from Gor- 
don’s society was, that he introduced 
me to most of his town friends, and 
constantly dragged me, good-humour- 
edly, out of the bashfulness in which I 
endeavoured once or twice, with cha- 
racteristic rusticity, to entrench my- 
self. One evening that I was stewing 
at the syllogisms, in a state of almost 
hopeless stupidity, I was roused from 
my reverie by a slap on the shoulder— 

“Come, Fred, my man,” said Gor- 
don, when I looked up, “I’m up to 
fun to-night, so dress yourself in your 
best pumps, et cetera, and be moving 
with me.” 

This was no unwelcome salutation, 
so I hastened to obey it, and in a short 
time turned out as directed. He took 
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me by the arm, and away we sauntered 
down Nassau-street, into Merrion- 
square, chatting on various subjects ; 
I endeavouring to fish out from him 
whither he was leading me, and he as 
industriously baffling my curiosity, un- 
til at length stopping suddenly at the 
door of a large and fashionable man- 
sion, he turned in, and, dragging me 
with him, before I was able to resist, 
gave a rap and ring, and committed me 
beyond recall. 

“Gordon! Gordon!” said I, endea- 
vouring, but in vain, to arrest his hand, 
“what the deuce are you about, or 
whose house is this ?” 

“Dear me, Fred,” answered he 
coolly, “I never saw a Gib more fond 
of asking foolish questions than you 
are ; this house, I can assure you, is of 
unimpeachable character, and, more- 
over, the one in which you and I are 
going to spend the evening.” 

“ But I wasn’t invited—I don’t 
know the people—let me go, Gordon, 
if you please, [ tell you I won’t go in,” 
said I, struggling rather violently to 
get loose ; but before I could accom- 

lish my object, the door was opened 
by a powdered footman, and my trea- 
cherous guide quitting his hold of 
me, gave me a push in by the back of 
the neck, which sent me skaiting and 
pirouetting past the astonished foot- 
man, over the marble hall, until, inter- 
cepted by the foot of the staircase, 
I fell with a crash that might have 
been heard at the garrets. On 
raising my head, to remonstrate with 
Gordon, I observed that our party was 
just then increased by the presence of 
an old gentleman, in a claret-coloured 
coat, and countenance of the same, 
who emerged hastily from a side door, 
no doubt to inquire into the cause of 
the disturbance, but much of my dis- 
may was removed by his addressing 
my companion in rather a friendly tone, 

“ Well, Mr. Ned,” said he, “ what 
freak is this, or who is this young gen- 
tleman you are maltreating ?” 

“Oh! nothing, sir,” answered the 
other, “ but a chum of mine, that I 
took the liberty to bring with me to- 
night, and the chap got restive at the 
door, and wouldn’t come in, so I had 
to take the unceremonious method of 
compelling him, and that’s all. Get up 
Fred, you Connaught mule, till I intro- 
duce you to Mr. Atkinson ;” so gather- 
ing up my limbs with all possible cau- 
tion, I gained my feet, and after per- 
forming the usual quantum of bows, 
became one of the worthy gentleman’s 
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acquaintances, and was ushered into the 
drawing-room, where about three score 
fashionables were already collected, in 
such a blaze of light and beauty as daz- 
zled me quite for a full half hour after 
my entrance. 

Dancing commenced, and I did my 
devoirs therein, not in the best humour 
possible, however, for I had been mated 
with a little boarding-school giggle, just 
in her teens ; and with all the techiness 
of incipient viridity, I looked upon my 
partner as a tacit insult to my conse- 
op ane Gordon’s partner—by the 

.ord George, sir, she was an angel— 
dark hair, dark eyes, ruddy cheeks, 
marble forehead—a statue in propor- 
tions, and a fawn in graceful movements. 
Hand me another cigar if you please— 
I’m getting sentimental, and that won't 
do. 

When that set was over, Gordon 
advanced to me. “ Well, Fred,” said 
he, “ I'll make you some amends for that 
infernal toss you got. Brash up your 
looks and come with me, and I'll intro- 
duce you to the handsomest girl in 
Dublin.” Guessing who he meant, I 
followed him with alacrity, to where his 
late partner was sitting alone, on an 
ottoman. “Mr. Frederick Mooney, 
T.C.D. my honoured chum, Miss 
Gordon,” said he, on reaching the place. 
I bowed, and the lady curtseyed ; and 
then, with trembling eagerness, I re- 
quested the honor of her hand for 
the next set; she was fortunately dis- 
engaged, and my prayer was granted. 
I told her the room was very warm, to 
which she assented, and then asked her 
a number of silly questions, some of 
which she answered in the negative 
and some in the affirmative ; but alto- 
gether I never before or since found 
myself at such a loss for small talk ; 
however, I entertained her pretty well 
until the dance was over, when resign- 
ing her to the next fortunate candidate 
for her hand, I flew in search of Gor- 
don, whom I found just entering into 
a serious flirtation with my quondam 
little partner ; disengaging him with 
some difficulty from his pleasant avo- 
cation, I commenced— 

“ My dear Gordon, tell me, is that 
beautiful creature your sister ?” 

“ Why,” said he, laughing, “ you 
wouldn’t take her to be old enough for 
my aunt, would you?” 

“Oh! no,”’ answered I, “ but I never 
heard you speak of her.” 

“So much the more agreeable the 
surprise,” said he. “ Ah! Fred, if you 
knew what a sister she is; but there, 
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go off aud get a partner ; don’t you see 
Mrs. Atkinson coming over to scold 
us for idlers ; and so saying, he limped 
off with the denizen of the boarding 
school, and I, overpowered with emo- 
tion, betook myselt to a corner of the 
room, and there, hid from observation, 
sank into a most delicious reverie, from 
which the introduction of supper 
awakened me. 

Being firmly determined to do some- 
thing desper ute before I departed—but 
not finding the needful stamina within 
me, I made for the decanter, and threw 
off bumper alter bumper of port, until 
I felt myself up to anything. Alter 
supper the music recommenced for 
waltzing, a species of dance which was 
quite new to me, but it ‘appe sared so 
simple and so much in unison with the 
music, that on seeing Miss Gordon un- 
employed, I took courage, and walked 
over to her, and I requested she would 
stand up to waltz with me—atter a lit- 
tle reluctance she complie 2d ; so placing 
myself in the position, away we twirled, 
with the rest of them. Before ten bars 
more were played, we had it all to our- 
selves, for my awkwardness rapidly 
cleared the floor for us, One gentle- 
man and his partner was picked up out 
of the corner and another out of the 
fire-place. But still 1 held on, sir, 
like another Phaeton, until bang went 
my fair partner against the musician, 
who occupied the piano, and thus 
brought the whole proceedings to a 
stand still. Sweet creature, not one 
word of rebuke did she utter—though 
how she escaped without broken bones 
after so many collisions, is a mystery 
tome. But when our gyrations were 
thus suddenly checked, laid her hand 
on my shoulder, turned up her innocent 
face to mine, and asked with the most 
perfect simplicity “ Do you waltz, Mr. 
Mooney s 

That was a poser, but I had drank too 
much portto be easily disconcerted ; so, 
steadying myself as well as | could, 
which, in truth, was no sinall difficulty, 
I answered— 

“ Why, ma’am, I don't exactly know 
how; but, ’pon my honour, my brains 
have been in such a whirl since I had 
the honour of being introduced to you, 
that I thought it would be quite easy 
for my hee Is to follow their ex imple. " 

She smiled, and my peace was made ; 

but to resume was utterly out of the 
question, for [ was hardly able to 
stand upright, and, besides, [ doubt, if 
after my candid confession, and the 
accidents which led to it, 1 could have 
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prevailed on the fair lady to continue ; 
so, leading her to a seat, I had just 
commenced a few flowing speeches I 
had spent part of the night in com- 
posing, when I was interrupted by 
Gordon. 

“* Come, Fred,” said he, “ the devil’s 
in it if you haven't had tumbling enough 
for one night; so, go and make your 
bow to Mrs. Atkinson, and follow me 
down to the hall, and let us be off be- 
fore the gates are closed—it’s twelve 
by town already.” 

Alas, and woe is me! I had to do 
as | was bid, though I never was more 
inclined to rebel against College disci- 
pline ; ; which Gordon, I suppose, per- 
ceiving, he kindly and considerately 
removed the temptation, by walking 
off with the lady under his arm. 

On making my adieus, I descended 
to the hall in search of my companion, 
but he was engaged in such deep and 
earnest conversation with his sister, 
that I did not feel at all justified in 
breaking up the tete-a-tete, so lingered 
on the stairs unobserved, but uninten- 
tionally an observer of all their move- 
ments. Some noise, however, disturbed 
them, and the’ young lady, after suffer- 
ing my fortunate chum to imprint an 
ardent brothe rly kiss on her cheek, 
bolted up stairs, nearly capsizing me 
over the balustrade in her flight. 

“What a wife that girl will make,” 
thinks I to myself, on recovering from 
the jostle she gave me; “the sister 
who is so adored by such a brother, can- 
not but be possessed of the most ami- 
able domestic qualities.” 

All night the fair Emma, for such I 
learned was her name, was committing 
wild havoc in my luckless brains, here, 
there, and every where, according as 
imagination whisked me about, and I 
awoke next morning completely satu- 

rated with love. I could no longer 
look on my frolicsome chum as I did 
formerly—he was the brother of my 
adored, and I could not he lp investing 
him with a portion of that sentimental- 
ism with which I regarded her. The 
meanest thing about him became pos- 
sessed of a new and mysterious charm 
to me—so much so, that I felt an in- 
terest even in his old slippers, and, in- 
stead of kicking them into the corner, 
as I was wont, I next morning raised 
them respectfully, and gently deposited 

them on our best chair. At last, after 
many innuendos, which were perfectly 
unnoticed by Gordon, I fairly broke 
the ice, and told him I was in love 
with his sister, and begged his interest 
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and good offices on my behalf. It was 
but natural, of course, that while I was 
making such a tender communication, 
I should hold my eyes on the ground, 
but when the silence of some momeuts 
succeeded, I was not able to bear the 
suspense, and accordingly looked up to 
remark what effect my speech had 
made on him to whom it was addressed. 
There he sat, with the most comic ex- 
pression imaginable on his face, staring 
at me as if I told him I was in love 
with the old bed-maker; and then 
emitting a loud roar of laughter, flung 
his book at my head, kicked the kettle 
over on my shins, and throwing himself 
on the floor, rolled round and round in 
convulsions, that Democritus himself 
might envy. You cannot but under- 
stand how awkwardly I was situated 
by this unexpected result of my con- 
fidence, and even to myself, ‘I ap- 
peared very foolish during the quarter 
of an hour in which Gordon continued 
to indulge himself in his unreasonable 
amusement ; at length, however, after 
sundry efforts, he found strength to 
exclaim : 

“Oh, Fred! Fred! thou ficklest of 
gibs, what would the little confectioner 
in Grafton-street say to this, if she was 
to hear it ?” 

“ Oh, curse the confectioner in Graf- 
ton-street,” said I, “ you never seem to 
understand the difference between jest 
and earnest ; I assure you this is no 
joke.” 

“ Pray excuse me for differing with 
you on that point,” said he ; “ “deuce 
take me, but it’s the best joke I ever 
heard ; and so you'd say yourself, if you 
knew but all. Is it any harm to ask 
you how you intend to provide for my 
little nephews and nieces when they 
come? What a father of a family 
you'll make, Fred!” 

“You mistake me, Gordon, indeed 
you do,” said I ; wishing most cordially, 
at the same time, that I had held my 
tongue on the matter. “ I am not talk- 
ing about getting married, at all; I 
agree with you, it’s time enough for 
that when Iam twenty orso; and I 
am just seventeen now ; and in fact it’s 
quite an absurd prejudice to say, that a 
person is n't as wise at seventeen as 
ever they'll be. I know, 1 think | 
am.” 

“Oh, may the Lord in his mercy 
forbid, Fred!” peo shalt my incorri- 
gible chum, (casting his eyes up to the 
ceiling with the most perfect mock 
piety.) “ Come—take a turn with me 
through Grafton-street, and if you are 
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not as much in love with six different peo- 
ple before youcome in, J’ll say that Pen- 
elope herself was but a Cressida com- 
pared to you,’ 

“If you please, Gordon,” said I, 
(feeling u little provoked at his badi- 
nage,) “since | have asked you the 
question, I wish you would give mea 
serious answer to it ?” 

“« Nay, my dear Fred,” answered he, 
“if you are determined tosee your folly 
out, you must only trot off and ask 
the lady herself.” 

“ Have I your permission to do so ?” 
asked I, determined to have every thing 
fair and straight. 

“ Tudeed you have, Fred,” answered 
he, “and my blessing to Loot—so now 
off with yourself, before you cool on the 
business ; and mind, don’t look under a 
single bounet until you get to the 
house, or you'll change your mind, and 
I'll lose a month’s fun. Here, would 
you like the loan of my Ovid’s Art of 
‘Love, to read on the way ; and keep 
your eyes and your heart from wan- 
dering * +” But I was determined not to 
be provoked with him ; and to shew 
him that I was in earnest, 1 took him 
at his word, and departed —running 
down stairs with all despateh—quicker 
indeed in the end than | intended—for 
before 1 reached the court Iwas struck 
from behind on the back of the head 
with an old slipper, with such force as 
to send me down by a short cut, head 
foremost. “ We alw ays do that in the 
North, for luck,” exclaimed Gordon, 
from the lobby above ; and then turn- 
ing into his room, he closed the door, 
and left me at peace to pursue my 
journey. 

I reached the gate of my paradise, 
not however without many misgivings 
and forebodings, to which I ‘would have 
yielded, but for the ridicule with which 
Gordon, I knew, would receive me on 
my return ; so I entered—faltered the 
lady’s name to the servant, and was 
ushered into her presence, Oh, Lord! 
Oh, Lord! I wouldn’t do it over again 
for a full year of Dan. O’Connell’s tri- 
bute. 1am conscious of some minutes 
passing over me after I entered, during 
which I was utterly unable to do any 
thing but stammer ; in fact, I was ina 
state of the most perfect mental halluci- 
nation. If possible, she was more 
beautiful than on the night before ; 
every article of her dress is fixed inde- 
lib ly on my memory; for during the few 
minutes I ‘passed i in her company her 
figure was almost branded on my brain ; 
and I doubt if I shall ever see a pink 
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morning gown with composure again. 

At last, forth came the matter. 

“I have called, Miss Gordon—to 
take the liberty—to beg—you would 
have the kindness—to excuse me for— 
taking the liberty —of begging you 
would be so kind—as to grant me a few 
minutes’ conversation—on a subject—” 
But for the life of me I could get no 
farther ; and, kind creature, she did her 
best to help me. 

“Oh! Mr. Mooney,” said she, “ I 
know what you are going to say ; pray 
don’t mention it—for I assure you [am 
not in any degree offended ; and I be- 
lieve no one was seriously hurt—at 
least I am not—though I must acknow- 
ledge you held very hard. Indeed I 
am afraid I am to blame myself chiefly, 
as it was probably my endeavour to 
stop you which occasioned you to go 
so much astray.” 

“ But, Miss Gordon—my dear Miss 
Gordon, it’s on another subject.” 

“ Oh! I beg your pardon,” said my 
inamorato. 

“ A—a tender one—a very tender 
one,” continued I. 

“ Excuse me,” said she, blushing to 
the very roots of her dark tresses—* if 
I ask whether your giddy chum be not 
at the bottom of this? he has sent you 
perhaps to—to—pray go on, Mr. Moo- 
ney.” 

“ Yes, madam,” said I ; delighted to 
perceive she was beginning to take 
notice. “ Mr. Gordon and I have al- 
ready talked the matter over.” 

“ Upon my word, then,” said she, as 
decidedly bothered as I had been a few 
minutes before, “ he should be well 
punished for his indiscretion—and pray 
what did he say ?” 

“ He has given me full permission, 
ma’am, to— 

“ To do what, Mr. Mooney, in hea- 
ven’s name?” 

“ Declare my unalterable affection 
for the most lovely of her sex—QOh, 
Miss Gordon, Miss Gordon! "—and I 
sank on my knees before her, and 
grasped the white hand that dropped 
powerless by my side, at my declara- 
tion—which she, in disregard of all the 
rules ever observed in similar cases, 
to my utter astonishment snatched 
away with such violence, as sent me 
sprawling on my face at her feet. 

“ Did you not say, sir,” thundered she, 
with a strong northern accent, “that 
your friend, Mr. Gordon, was a party 
to this?” 

“’Pon my honor, ma’am, yes,” ex- 
claimed I, restoring myself to the per- 
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pendicular, and gazing on her with si- 
lent surprise, not to say terror. 

“ Then, sir,” continued she as before, 
“let neither him or you dare eevr to 
address me again,”—and bursting into 
an uncontrollable fit of tears she rushed 
from the room, very like a young lady 
in a passion. There was a real an- 
tithesis in a small family ; what set the 
brother laughing, set the sister weep- 
ing ; and to tell you nothing but the 
truth, it puzzled me beyond comparison. 
I might easily tell you now, that I 
thought this, or I thought that—but by 
the Lord George, sir, I wasn’t able to 
think any thing ; and I know, no more 
than a drunken man how I managed 
to get home to my rooms. When my 
consciousness returned, I caught my- 
self recounting the whole of this strange 
transaction to Gordon, who, though he 
began with roars of laughter, turned 
red and pale twenty times alternately, 
before I reached the conclusion ; and 
then snatching up his hat, gave evident 
demonstration of his intention of taking 
the air. 

“ You are going to Merrion-square, 
Gordon,” said I. 

“T am,” answered he, in a hollow, 
joyless tone. 

“Then I trust you intend putting 
my suit in its proper light,” conti- 
nued I, 

“Oh to the d 1 with you and 
your suit!” exclaimed the young 
gentleman, impatiently; “you have 
ruined me by your absurdity ;” and so 
saying, he exit made—left me alone ; 
but alas, not with my glory. If you 
please we'll skip the occurrences of 
that night, and all I hoped, and feared, 
and wished, and intended, and conjec- 
tured, and dreamed until I awoke next 
morning, and found a note from Gordon 
on my table; at first I thought it was 
a challenge, but no—let me see how it 
ran : 

“Dear Fred—I am happy to say 
your peace and mine is made—you 
must learn to do without me for a few 
days, as before you see this I shall be 
on my road for Gretna Green with the 
future Mrs. Gordon, whither you may 
follow me as soon as you can get a 
companion, As soon as you can, pra 
call on my poor sister cul auneele wit 
her on this step I have taken, as | am 
afraid it will fret her, poor thing ; grief 
is soft, you know, so this opportunity 
may be the making of your fortune. 
Excuse my roughness on yesterday, 
and believe me your ever attached, 

“ Epwarp Gorpon.” 
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Poor fellow, then, he was kind after 
all, and even amid such heavy concern- 
ments of his own had taken time to 
think of mine; but it puzzled me in no 
slight degree to discover what unhappy 
female he had prevailed on to wander 
so far north in such suspicious com- 
pany. One after another I fixed on all 
the girls of our mutual acquaintance, 
young and old, but without at all satis- 
fying a curiosity. In such profound 
secrecy had he carried on his affair, my 
little friend of the boarding school ap- 
pearing his most probable partner, 
though even with her he had scarce 
passed the limits of ordinary and legi- 
timate flirtation. So, compelling my- 
self to be content with this hypothesis, 
I turned to my own serious business, 
and set off on my mission of condo- 
lence to sympathise with the fair 
mourner in Merrion-square. The first 
person I saw was Mr. Atkinson, though 
when I asked for Miss Gordon, the 
skip of a footman grinned at me, and 
went off, as he said, to inquire if she 
was at home. The poor old gentle- 
man looked so angry and confused that 
I immediately perceived he had by 
some means hecome aware of my 
friend’s present interesting occupation, 
so I opened the business. 

“ Sad affair, this, Mr. Atkinson.” 

“Good morning, sir; good morn- 
ing. Sad affair, indeed; and I con- 
ceive I have been very badly treated in 
it—but it’s no matter—pooh—not the 
slightest matter in the world; and 
why the deuce do I let it fret me so? 
—have you breakfasted, sir?” 

“ Thank you, long since.” 

“ But, my dear sir, do you know who 
the young lady is for whose society our 
friend has deserted us ?” 

“ His own cousin, sir—no less I as- 
sure you—his own first cousin—his 
cousin german, sir—his father’s bro- 
ther’s daughter, sir; oh, if I had the 
minx now by the two ears, I’d cure 
her of her love fit, I warrant.” 

“Thad a note from him this morn- 
ing, sir, in which he directed me to 
call on his sister and deliver a message 
to her—can I see her for that pur- 
pose ?” 

“Sister, sir! I’m sorry to tell you 
the scapegrace is 


* All the sisters of his father’s house 
And all its brothers too,’ 


“as Shakespeare says, for which I am 
especially sorry; if it were otherwise, 
his worthy father might have some 
excuse for cutting him off with a shil- 
The fellow 


ling for his disobedience. 
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made a fool of you, sir—he never had 
a sister.” 

Never had a sister !—the words ac- 
tually stunned me—* Put that and that 
together, master Fred,” said Father 
Phillemy one day, when explaining 
some knotty point to me, and by ap- 
plying the funny old fellow’s advice to 
the present oceasion, I began to arrive 
at certain conclusions highly deroga- 
tory to the candour of Mr, Kiiward 
Gordon or the discernment of his 
chum ; but suspense on such a point 
was intolerable—so out I faltered. 

“ And the lady, sir, whom I met 
here—Miss Gordon—who was she, 
sir ?” 

“ Why, what the devil did you take 
her to be, sir—not his sister, | hope— 
ho, ho—I see it all now; by all that’s 
beautiful, he has made a fool of you as 
well as the rest of us! That young 
lady, sir? why the only direction I 
ean give you as to her present locality 
would be, wind and weather permitting, 
to about the middle of the Irish channel, 
bound on a wildgoose chase for matri- 
monial happiness with a cub of one 
and twenty ; but as you seem to be in 
the babyhouse, I shall explain to you 
the whole matter, of which you appear 
to be entirely ignorant. By all ac- 
counts Mr. Edward Gordon and his 
cousin, Miss Emma Gordon, were a 
very precoeious couple, they having 
expressed their mutual affection when 
the former was of the tender age of 
ten, and the latter nine years; it was 
a capital joke then; but it was alto- 
gether another affair when their ages 
were sixteen in the one case and fifteen 
in the other; so at that age, your friend 
was sent to college, and as much as 
possible debarred from any interview, 
or communication with the object of 
his affections, it by no means meeting 
the wishes of their parents that so 
nonsensical an arrangement should 
ever be permitted to ripen into any 
thing serious. Matters were in this 
train, sir, up to the present, when, on 
an invitation of my wife’s, the young 
_ was permitted to pay a visit to us 
and the metropolis with the strictest 
injunctions to keep clear of her inflam- 
mable cousin, a command which she 
obeyed pretty well, all things consider- 
ed; until, like an egregious old fool, I 
threw temptation in her way by inviting 
the swain to meet a few friends here the 
night before last, when you were so 
good as to accompany him; and indeed 
they both behaved themselves so re- 
markably well and discreetly thet I 
relaxed a good deal of my vigilance.” 
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(I sighed bitterly when I recollected 
the encounter in the hall; but he 
didn’t mind me, and’ proceeded.) 
“Yesterday while I was from home, 
it appears that he took advantage of 
my absence, and called; but she was 
at first sight dutiful enough to refuse 
to see him. I'll do her justice, you 
see ; and indeed she continued inflex- 
ible, until he bribed the chamber-maid; 
and so broke down the foolish girl’s 
determination. I found a note from 
the fair runaway this morning, apolo- 
gising, and making all pretty explana- 
tions, and ending by hoping I would 
influence their parents to forgive them. 
I believe they intend to return this 
way, but may | be * * * * * if I speak 
one word to them!” 


“ Ditto,” said I internally; but neither 
of us kept our vow; for before that 
day fortnight the worthy old gentleman 
handed the fair and blushing bride out 
of the steamer, and on Wednesday 
next I’m to be at the christening of her 
sixth child. Apropos—there’s a sister 
of the lady fair to take a part in the 
ceremony—they say she’s pretty, and 
all that; but what the deuce is it to 
me when l’ve made a resolution to 
live and die a bachelor.” 

He die a bachelor!—the Lord for- 
give him for lying, he was married to 
her within a month after, teste meipso, 
and thus stood between me and the 
blue devils for the rest of the season. 


MARY’S DREAM. 


Wherefore my Mary art thou weeping, 
Wherefore those tears of sorrow, dear ? 
Mother, dear mother, I was sleeping ; 
I ’woke and weep that I am here. 


For I had dreamed that I was lying 
Upon a bed of lilies fair, 

And thousand glitt’ring wings were flying 
Hither and thither in the air. 


Mother methought that low were bending 
Around my couch four angels bright ; 
Their parted golden hair descending, 
And crowned with wreaths of roses white. 


Mother, their snowy robes were flowing, 
Nor seam, nor form, nor join had they, 

But worn like lily leaves, and glowing 
With brighter radiance than the day, 


Mother, I dreamed these spirits tying 
Fresh garlands, cull’d from heaven’s flowers, 
To the sweet couch where I was lying 
Upborne me by those fragrant bowers. 


And as we rose, around us straying, 
Thousands of infant angels bright, 
In the blue fields of God were playing, 

Like me on earth in gay delight. 


And as we rose spirits were wending 

From heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
The tears of penitence ascending, 

Or fraught with peace to the forgiven. 


And as we rose—sweet music sounding 
Like angels harps fell on mine ear, 

And as me rose, heaven’s gate rebounding, 
I ‘woke,—and weep that I am here. 
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THE INFANT SLAVES. 


The following lines were suggested by reading, in the very able and interest- 
ing article on the Factory question, in the Quarterly Review for Dec. 1836, 
the fullowing extract from Mr. J. Fielden’s pamphlet, which, after speaking of 
the miseries and barbarous treatment to which poor children are exposed, goes F 
on to say—* In some instances they were driven to commit suicide, to evade the 
cruelties of a world in which, though born to it so recently, their happiest mo- 
ments had been passed in the garb and coercion of a workhouse. The beautiful 
and romantic valleys of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lancashire, secluded 
from the public eye, became the dismal solitudes of torture, and many a murder.” 
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Oh happy infant band! by cares of men 
Unscath’d—how oft the echoes in the glen 
Repeat the merry laugh, the joyous song, 
The airy steps that lightly pass along! 
Away they speed! in glad and breathless haste, 
The balmy air of that sweet glen to taste. i 
Away they speed! where springs the primrose pale, 
And where the fragrant hawthorn scents the gale, 

To weave sweet garlands—jewell’d braids could ne’er, 

In their fond eyes, with these wild wreaths compare ! 

Some venturous spirits, straying from the rest, 
Ascend the steeps to seek the hidden nest, i 
Or turn the winding streamlet’s course to trace, i 
And find on its cool banks a resting-place. 
The hours pass on, and then a parting sigh, 
Tho’ home, with all its varied charms, is nigh— j 
The tender welcome, and the fond caress, : 
The looks of love, that even in silence bless, 

The evening pray’r, where grateful hearts unite, 
And then the loving kiss—the sweet “ good night.” 

Ah children! sometimes think, amidst your glee, 
Of those young like yourselves, and born as free, 
Now only held as means of sordid gain, 

And doom’d to days and nights of toil and pain— 
To traffic, worse than wasted Afric’s shore— 
To bondage, galling as the Hebrews bore ! 

The glen is lonely now—the laugh and song, 

Amidst the gath’ring shades, have died along. 

A heavy step, disconsolate and slow, 

That well bespeaks a heart oppress’d with woe, 

May now be heard—the faint and tottering form 
Bears impress sad, of life’s o’erwhelming storm— 

A hapless, hopeless child, of tender years, 

That has no friend—no luxury but tears! 

The youthful brow, that should be light and free, 
Clouded with care and deep despondency. 

The eyes, that should be lit with joy and mirth, 

All heedlessly ure bent upon the earth ; 

And o’er the cheek, where youth’s fresh tints should glow, 
Life’s genial current oamale seems to flow. 

The little hands are wasted by their toil— 

It makes the blood within the heart to boil !— 

And then the mutterings, sad, and deep, and wild, 

Of that bereft one—but a very child! 

She seeks the rushing stream—the waves divide— 
They close—the breezes sigh along the tide ; 

The night-birds scream, and droop their dusky wings ; 
And a sad requiem murmurs from the springs. 
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Spring. 


Ob! had she known some fond and gentle breast, 


Whereon to lay her aching head to rest, 


She might have struggled on, and learn’d to bear 


Her early blight, and weary weight of care ; 
Or had her infant mind been taught to bend 
To the all-just and sympathizing friend, 


He would have heard the outcast suppliant’s pray’r, 
And granted grace to trust, and strength to bear, 


Then had she learned to pity and forgive, 


Even those who taught her twas a curse to live! 


SPRING, 


« Fresh Spring, the herald of love’s mighty king, 


In whose cote armour richly are displayed 


All sorts of flowers, the which on earth do spring 


In goodly colours gloriously array’d.”— Spenser. 


« By the soft music of the rills and birds, 
Let us sit down in joy.” —Milton. 


Spring wakes again : 
Too long she slept in nursing Winter's lap, 
Since matron Summer hush’d her to repose, 
She wakes—for hark! a strain 
Of wooded welcome soothly flows. 


Soft leaf, bright flower, 
Up ‘neath the freshness of her dewy wing, 
All earth is vocal—the freed water’s voice 
Echoes through tangled bower, 
Swelling the chorus cry, arise—rejoice. 


Now opes the violet eye— 
The lily vests in green her snowy breast, 
Lest glancing swift each sun-born child 
Should her pure form descry ; 
Or it might haply tempt some zephyr wild. 


Ev'n fancies wake— 
A season is for every sleeping heart, 
When flowery thoughts again may spring, 
Joy’s frozen fountains break, 
And new plum’d hope take lighter wing. 


Then, why be sad ? 

Or weep when flowers are faint and few 

By winter smit, they seek a mother’s breast— 
When proudly frown the bad, 

Look for God’s promised Spring—and rest. 
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Westminster Election. 


A FEW WORDS ON THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION, IN A LETTER FROM A 
LOOKER-ON, 


WeLtit—the Westminster election is 
over—the battle is fought, and the vic- 
tory is won. Burdett and the consti- 
tution of England have triumphed— 
and nobly have the electors of this great 
city redeemed their responsibilities to 
their country and their religion. 

Excuse, my dear Anthony, this ab- 
rupt commencement for my letter, but 
the event is one that deserves an Io 
Poean—and shame upon the heart that 
will not join in an honest shout of tri- 
umph. If you, even at a distance, ex- 
ulted in this glorious result ; if you felt 
your bosom beat and your step become 
more elastic at the news, think what it 
was to be on the spot, to witness all the 
display of old English feeling that was 
called out in the cause of this fine old 
English gentleman, in whose person the 
constitution has triumphed. I wish 
you could have been here to enjoy the 
excitement and the stirring interest of 
the scene. I wish you could have 
heard the proud vauntings of the De- 
structives the day before the election. 
They had not read enough of their Bi- 
bles to learn the wise precept of the 
good old king of Judah, “ Let not him 
that putteth on his armour boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off;” but boast 
they did, and roost and crow until the 
whole city was not large enough to hold 
their conceit ; and I believe they were 
in earnest in their vaunting, for they 
bet immense odds on the issue ; and 
when men are willing to stake their 
money on any thing, | generally have 
a suspicion that they are in earnest. 
But if you could have seen them at 
twelve o'clock on the day of the poll- 
ing, when Sir Francis was 600 good 
votes a-head ; and if you could have 
heard the shouts of triumph when the 
poll finally closed, leaving him a majo- 
rity of 515, and seen how honest men 
met in the streets, and grasped each 
other’s hands with as much cordial ear- 
nestness, and looked bright and glad, 
as if some joyful thing had occurred to 
each. But I must try and give youa 
short account of the whole matter. 

You know, of course, and so do your 
readers, to whom I hope you will with 
all due honor, present these my lucu- 
brations ; you know how the revolution- 
ists of Westminster tormented the 
worthy old baronet, until he flung his 
indignant defiance in their teeth, and 





threw his scornful and contemptuous 
challenge to them and the whole race 
of “ pismire ” radicals, with his Majes- 
ty’s ministers, to displace him if the 

could. He stood up boldly for Church 
and King, and the Protestants of Ire- 
land, and declared himself the friend of 
the British Constitution and the House 
of Lords, and the enemy of all the wild 
schemes of ministers that are abroad. 

Now all this was galling enough to 
the Radicals. There was no mincing 
the matter—no parleying with the 
miserable creatures that called them- 
selves the people of Westminster ; but 
worse than all, there was no flattering 
them with any notions of their own 
importance. They were just treated 
with the contempt they deserved. The 
were told in plain downright English 
of their own utter insignificance. Scorn, 
unqualified by any less galling feeling, 
was poured upon them. 

Well! flesh and blood could scarcely 
endure this, and accordingly they set 
themselves, with all the industry of 
mortified self-importance, to oppose the 
man who had told them plain but sting- 
ing truths. Their first course was to 
find a candidate. They must have an 
out-and-out radical. ‘They must have 
one with some money, and one with 
folly enough to spend it for them. So 
after sundry and divers consultations 
they found a man to their mind in John 
Temple Leader, M.P. for Bridgewater; 
and accordingly, Mr. John Temple 
Leader, whose vanity was mightily grati- 
fied at the notion of being representative 
of the City of Westminster, like a fool, 
threw up Bridgewater, accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and was started 
against “Old Glory,” as the popular 
candidate for Westminster. 

You might like, perhaps, to hear 
something of this Mr. John Temple 
Leader : he is a young man ofa class 
of whom, when I knew Dublin, 
you had a good many ; he is a smart, 
silly young man; thinks it a great 
mark of a superior mind to be a radi- 
cal, and to sneer at religion ; consi- 
dered it a very fine thing to dine with 
Joe Hume ; and can talk about justice 
to Ireland as flippantly as the best 

oung briefless barrister of your city ; 
he sees no use in a Church at all; he 
would have no House of Lords, or per- 
haps a reformed one, of which Joe Hume 
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might be president, and himself and 
Tom Duncombe the brightest orna- 
ments. His father is, I believe, a coach- 
maker, and of course vastly proud of 
having ason an M.P. He has made 
plentp of money, and there is no lack 
of it to support the son’s vagaries. 
With these personal qualifications and 
appliances, Mr. John Temple Leader, 
aged I believe about 28 years, offered 
himself in a smart and flippant ad- 
dress to the good men of the city of 
Westminster. 

Well, the writ was issued, the day of 
nomination was fixed by the high bailiff, 
and the canvass of both parties pro- 
ceeded. Sir Francis was confined to 
his house by an attack of the gout, but 
parties of the electors met him occa- 
sionally there, whom he addressed in a 
tone and spirit worthy of the cause he 
was sustaining. He was at no loss for 
canvassers—never, perhaps, was a can- 
didate better off. Every one seemed 
to think it an honor to be upon his 
committee. Conservative members of 
yarliament toiled night and day in 
leans for him, and a good right 
they had. Meetings of his friends 
and supporters were held in every part 
of the city, and excellent speeches ad- 
dressed to the assembled electors. 
Committee-rooms were opened in every 
parish and bills and placards of all 
kinds sent round the streets, some on 


men’s hats, others posted on the tops of 


huge poles, or on the boards of great 
rooms. Of course just the same pre- 
parations were made by the opposite 
party. They had their meetings too, 
where Mr. Leader talked until some- 
times he disgusted even his own sup- 
porters ; and they had their bills and 
their placards, and their committee- 
rooms and their flags. 

For some days before the election, 
you could not walk through the streets 
without mee ting some of the symptoms 
of the canvass. Sometimes the sound 
of music would precede a long proces- 
sion of men on huge horses, each car- 
rying an immense flag, on which were 
inscribed the words “ Burdett and Li- 
berty.” Other times you would meet 
another procession, of a ragged and 
ragamuflin appearance, carrying flags 
with “ Leader, the Reformer, against 
Burdett, the Tory and Apostate.” If 
the contest had been one in which less 
mighty interests were at stake, there 
would have been amusement enough in 
watching the various devices and ma- 
neeuvres which marked this election 
canvass. 


But with me, at least, it was not so. 
I could not forget what depended on 
the struggle, sufficiently, to contemplate 
any of its appendages with the coolness 
of a spectator. ‘The interest of all 
parties was wound up, indeed, to the 
highest point. Large odds were freely 
offered by the Radicals, and freely 
taken by the Conservatives. A dinner 
was prepared, to celebrate the return 
of Mr. Leader. His supporters en- 
tertained no doubt of his success, and the 
overwhelming majority of this election 
was to crush for ever the hopes of 
Conservatism in Britain. 

Things were in this state, when out 
comes a letter from Daniel O’Connell 
—of all people in the world, to the 
electors of Westminster—commanding 
them, in the name of the Irish na- 
tion (!!) to return Mr. Leader. This 
extraordinary document should be pre- 
served. You should print it entire in 
your pages, asa curious relic—the first 
attempt by the Irish boroughmonger 
to dictate to an English constituency. 
Make your friend w ‘ho writes about the 
curiosities of Irish literature, embalm 
it for immortality in his next paper. 
Besides, it would be a good thing for 
the Irish Protestants to have constant- 
ly before their eyes ; and let them ask 
themselves how comes it that they have 
not long since put matters in Ireland 
into such a train as that even Daniel 
O’Connell’s effrontery could not ven- 
ture on such an audacious assertion, 
as to call him, the said Daniel, the re- 
presentative of the Irish people. But 
even for the literary curiosity of the 
document, it is well worth preserving. 
Only think of any person out of Bedlam 
calling on the electors to vote for Leader, 
lest Don Carlos should shout and the 
Emperor of Russia should snort and 
smile. How they ever contrived to 
be unmoved by the anticipation of such 
dreadful results, is a matter of surprise, 

Another important thing to preserve, 
is the distinct admission that this elec- 
tion turned upon the question of what 
Mr. O’Counell calls justice to Ireland, 
and that the decision of the people of 
Westminster has been aguinst the 
transfer of Ireland to Popery, for this 
is what Mr. O’Connell means by jus- 
tice to Ireland. 

O’Connell is not the only one who 
has put the contest on these grounds. 
Sir Francis Burdett has felt and stated 
the very same. Let every Irish Pro- 
testant read what the honorable Baronet 
declares have been the objects of his 
returners, 
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« The respectable portion of the Ro- 
man Catholics did not participate in those 
feelings of hostility to England which it 
suited the purpose of well-paid agitators 
and presumptuous, ignorant, and aspiring 
popish priests in Ireland to manifest and 
to evince. Vain were their efforts and 
most futile their attempts—they never 
could make this great Protestant state 
bow to them in any way. He was sure 
that the Protestants of England—that 
the Protestants of Ireland—(a noble and 
loyal set of men, who would defend them- 
selves if not cramped and paralysed by 
those who, instead of discountenancing, 
ought to cherish, aid, and support them) 
(hear, hear)—and the Protestants of 
Scotland would never submit to be ca- 
joled, blarneyed, or bullied into a surrender 
(loud and long continued cheers). To 
make the matter short, it lay in a very 
short compass—namely, that those who 
thought like those who heard him, 
would never submit to bow the knee 
or give ascendancy to Popery (re- 
newed cheers), or permit the debasement 
of Protestantism in any part of the unit- 
ed kingdom (enthusiastic cheers), These 
were the principal grounds and objects for 
which he considered he had again been 
elected their representative in parliament. 
It was the English constitution, the Pro- 
testant religion, the established church, 
and the great and glorious institutions of 
the land, that they were all now called 
upon to defend ; but the union of feeling, 
of spirit, and of energy, which had been 
displayed during the present contest, had 
removed all apprehensions, all doubts, 
from his mind, and inspired him with hope 
that no enemies ever could prevail 
against them.” 

Thus, Mr. O’Connell and Sir Francis 
are both agreed that the Westminster 
election was decided on the question 
between the Protestants of Ireland and 
Popery. 

“ To MAKE THE MATTER SHORT,” 
says Sir Francis, “ THOSE WHO HEARD 
HIM WOULD NEVER BOW THE KNEE TO 
Porerky, OR PERMIT THE DEBASEMENT 
or ProresTANTISM IN ANY PART OF THE 
Unirep Kincpom. These were the ob- 
jects and grounds for which he consider- 
ed he had been elected their representa- 
tive in parliament.” 

But I had better conclude my narra- 
tive and make my comments after- 
wards. O’Connell’s address appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle of Tuesday, 
the 9th of May ; the nomination was 
fixed for the following morning. It 
was a regular ministerial manifesto, re- 
gularly issued in the treasury organ—it 
was universally regarded as such. 
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At the nomination, Sir Francis was 
very well received, and Mr. Leader, 
coldly enough. Still, however, the 
radicals were quite confident of success. 
Bets of 100 to 1 were, in some in- 
stances, offered by them against Sir 
Francis, and, I am happy to say, taken. 
It is confidently asserted that the 
dinner was ordered for the next day, to 
celebrate the victory of Mr. Leader, 
and all the arrangements completely 
made. This much, however, is cer- 
tain, that you could not walk the streets 
in comfort for the vaunting and boast- 
ing of that party ; and they were talk- 
ing of nothing at all places but the 
anticipatory triumph of the morrow. 

But the morrow told a different tale. 
Early in the morning the friends of Sir 
Francis pressed to the poll ; exactly at 
eight o’clock Sir Robert Peel tendered 
his vote for the constitutional candi- 
date. In the course of the day, the 
Attorney-General and Lord Palmers- 
ton voted for Leader. All would not 
do; at four o’clock Sir Francis had a 
majority of 515. 

I wish you could have seen the radi- 
cals then ; literally sneaking away into 
every hole and corner, where they 
could hide their mortification and dis- 
appointment. For the sake of human 
nature, I hope, my dear Anthony, that, 
Conservative as you are, and, I trust, 
ever will be, you would have pitied 
them—I can say, in sincerity, I did. 
All their day-dreams vanished before 
the day wasat an end. All the hopes 
of the morning cruelly crushed and 
prostrate. All their vauntings brought 
down, and wherever they went, the 
shouts of triumph ringing in their ears, 
and the ominous number, 585—at that 
time the majority was so calculated— 
staring them in the face. 

It was that evening that Sir Francis 
addressed to the electors the noble de- 
claration, that he had been returned to 
prevent the debasement of Protestant- 
ism in any part of the United King- 
dom. 

I really do not know how to describe 
the scene of the next day. Sir Francis 
proceeded to Covent Garden, attended 
by an immense number of the most in- 
fluential gentlemen in the country, and 
returned thanks for his election, amid 
tremendous cheers, faintly interrupted 
by the yells and hisses of the “ pis- 
mires.” The old man had to be borne 
on crutches, but nothing could quell 
the unconquerable old English spirit in 
his breast—the spirit that had once 
drowned the terrors of imprisonment 
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for what he believed to be the 
British constitution,was now superior 
to all the depressions of age and infir- 
mity, and beamed from his eye with all 
the vigour of health and youth. 

A triumphal procession conducted 
the old man to the house—his own 
open carriage was drawn by four splen- 
did greys, all decorated with laurel. 
A band of music preceded him, with 
flags and banners, amid tremendous 
cheers from the populace, that lined 
both sides of the way ; a long train of 
carriages followed his. It is said, I 
believe with truth, that the line reach- 
ed from the House of Commons to 
Charing Cross. Do you kuow the lo- 
calities of London? Well, the line 
was as long as if it had extended from 

our old House of Commons in Dub- 
lin to the head of Sackville-street. 
The assembled Commons of England 
were sitting at the time that the electors 
of Westminster thus bore the cham- 
pion of the Protestant constitution, in 
triumph, to their door; and, as the 
shouts from the multitude rang strange- 
ly off the old arches of the venerable 
abbey—we might almost fancy them to 
penetrate the silent graves in which the 
champions of England’s constitution, 
in other and in better days, are now 
entombed. Again and again they 
were renewed, as the old patriot was 
helped out of his carriage, and the 
voices of the people must have been 
distinctly heard in “ the parliament- 
house,” heralding the approach of the 
man of their choice. The lobbies 
were filled with spectators, and cheer 
after cheer re-echoed from them, as 
Sir Francis passed up between the 
uncovered lines—not one was there 
that did not take off his hat as he ap- 
proached, and cry “ God bless him.” 

When he entered the house, to take 
his seat as member for Westminster, 
the enthusiasm of the crowd outside 
was calmness itself to that with which 
he was received. Cheering, loud and 
long and vehement, welcomed him to 
his place, and with his crutches he 
hobbled over to the opposition bench- 
es, and took his place as an opponent 
of “a weak and vacillating ministry.” 
He was hailed with plaudits, such as 
never before shook the walls of a Bri- 
tish House of Commons. 

When, after a few minutes, he rose 
to retire from the house, he was fol- 
lowed by a crowd of members to his 
carriage, and drove home amid the 
acclamations of the populace, who had 
waited outside for his re-appearance. 
Thus ended this glorious contest ; 
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that is, if it be correct tosay, that is 
ended which is only the beginning of 
the end. I see that some of the Radi- 
cal papers on your side of the water 
affect to regard the issue as unimpor- 
tant—poor creatures—you ought to af- 
fect to believe them, and wish them 
joy of the result. 


The blow, you may depend, has been 
felt all over England. The country 
papers are every day bringing us in ac- 
counts of the manner in which the news 
has been received in different parts of 
England ; of the crowds that surrounded 
the coaches, and cheered when the glo- 
rious intelligence was brought ; and 
how the church bells rung out a merry 
peal, as well they might, for the triumph 
of the champion of the church. In 
some places the Radicals had proces- 
sions arranged to meet the coach, and a 
band of music ready to return into the 
towns to proclaim the triumph, but the 
music did not sound. The radical cor- 

oration of Portsmouth had it all snug- 
y settled with Lord Minto, that the 
telegraph at the Admiralty was to com- 
municate the result ; it is very odd no 
telegraph was made. Good Lord Minto 
wished his friends the aldermen to 
have a sound night’s slumber. 

But this Mr. John Temple Leader 
vacated his seat—and the best of the 
whole business is, that a good Conser- 
vative has gotten it. You remember 
of course Mr. Charles Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, who ran off with the daughter of 
Sir Colquhoun Grant. The poor old 
general took the matter very much to 
heart, and died soon after, leaving Mr. 
Charles Sheridan his heir. The old 
general was an honest Conservative, 
but his son-in-law has taken the other 
side ; and so he was bid by Lord Mel- 
bourne to go over and win Bridgewa- 
ter, but unfortunately Mr. Broadwood 
and 290 conservative electors of the 
borough interfered, and Mr. Charles 
Brinsley Sheridan was sent back again, 
looking almost as foolish as Mr. John 
Temple Leader. 

Altogether we have made well of 
this Westminster business, between the 
triumph at Westminster and the gain 
of a vote at Bridgewater. Next Mon- 
day night, it is said, Sir Francis will 
come down to the House and oppose 
ministers on the Church-rate bill ; 
a small majority in the House of Com- 
mons then, and a defeat at Glasgow, 
and they are done for. 

It may be just worth while to ask 
what won the election for Sir Francis ? 
and I wish that all Conservatives would 
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learn a lesson from the answer, It was 
the outspoken Protestantism of “ Old 
Glory,” and nothing else will win an 
election any where for Conservatives ; 
and if you would take my advice, when- 
ever a candidate comes forward on your 
side who will wish to mince the matter, 
and not speak boldly out for Protestant- 
ism, and tell the people that the real 
question is, “Will they bow their necks 
to popery or not?” you will tell him 
that he may be a very good sort of man, 
but that he had better sit by his own fire- 
side, for he is not the man for these 
times. There is more good old Pro- 
testant feeling in the country than you 
and many others calculate on, and if 
Conservatives do not appeal to this 
they ought not to succeed. 


Mr. O’Connell’s letter did much 
to call out this feeling ; the letter, to be 
sure, was a very different one from 
what he would have addressed to an 
Irish borough. There was no threat- 
ening of death’s head and cross-bones, 
or of eternal damnation ; it was a whi- 
ning, piteous piece of sentiment ; but 
even so, the men of Westminster do not 
understand this kind of dictation, and 
what is more, they detest O'Connell ; 
and I believe solemnly, that if O°Con- 
nell had not written that letter our ma- 
jority would not have been so great, 
and it was well for the cause of liberty 
in England, that the first attempt of 
this haughty despot to trample on the 
rights of Britons, has been so effectu- 
ally resented. Thus, amid tremendous 
cheers did Sir Francis himself allude 
to the interference of the “ popish 
priest-ridden patriot.” 


« The malignity and malice of some 
persons has done much to aid the cause 
of the constitution ; but I should say that 
if there is one individual to whom you are 
more indebted than any other, that per- 
son certainly was Mr. Daniel O’Con- 
nell (loud cheers and groans). The at- 
tacks of that individual have tended to 
serve the cause which they were designed 
to injure. Gentlemen, the big beggar- 
man of Ireland (renewed cheers) has mis- 
taken the good sense and patriotism of 
the people of England. He has intruded 
himself with his uncalled-for advice upon 
the electors of Westminster, and with (as 
it now turns out) his disregarded threats. 
He has intruded that advice and those 
suggestions in an Irish letter couched in 
a strain more Irish than Irish itself (loud 
laughter), and containing in every point 
that mixture of blarney and bully, the 
former of which has only excited the dis- 
gust, and the latter the contempt, of the 
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electors of Westminster (loud cheers, 
groans, and laughter.) I know not what 
influence that letter may be said to have 
had upon his Majesty’s ministers, but this 
I know, that the people of England, and 
especially the electors of Westminster 
were made of sterner stuff. Whatever 
his Majesty’s ministers may think proper 
to do, what course they may choose to 
pursue, we have shewn our determination 
to maintain and support the English con- 
stitution, and to resist to the uttermost 
the dismemberment of the British empire, 
notwithstanding that Mr. Daniel O’Con- 
nell is our declared and determined foe 
(loud cheers, with shouts of disapprobation 
from the Leader party.) In addition, I 
will merely say, that you view, as I do, 
the attempt to control your opinions 
lately made ‘by the great popish, priest- 
ridden paid patriot of Ireland (great ap- 
plause and sensation), and I will add this, 
that I wish such persons would declare 
and destroy themselves as he has done; 
no danger could then be apprehended, as 
I think it would be on all occasions safer 
to have such persons my foes than my 
friends (cheers and yelling from the Lea- 
der party.)” 

And just as the old man gave this 
withering rebuke to the trading agita- 
tor, the sun smiled down upon his grey 
hairs, and the shadow of a dark cloud 
passed away from the hustings. There 
was something beautiful in the clearing 
light that fell gloriously down upon the 
moment of victory. “The sun of Aus- 
terlitz” was Buonaparte’s magic watch- 
word to his troops ; “the sun of West- 
minster” may be an equally magic 
power to all Conservative hearts. The 
old man saw and felt the beauty of the 
incident ; he seized on it with an elo- 
quence worthy of himself in his best 
days. There is something like it, but 
not so good, in the speeches of Curran. 

«« The sun shines upon our principles 
and our efforts at this moment; but there 
is a still brighter sunshine in every honest 
English heart at the triumph achieved 
by you, and the example you have set to 
the rest of England (cheers). Wishing 
you all good and happiness, and full of the 
devotion I owe you, electors of West- 
minster, and to the friends to the cause of 
England and the constitution, I now 
take my leave (renewed cheering, which 
continued for several minutes). 

After this some of the Radical great 
men got up a little by-play of their 
own, and you might have fancied your- 
self among a set of Irishmen, if it was 
not for the good humour that prevailed ; 
there was just as much wit and fun 
as ever there was in a popular assembly 
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of our own sweet countrymen. Joe 
Hume made an attempt to talk, and was 
met by cries of “ Goose, Goose.” How- 
ever, he managed to tell them, that they 
had disgraced themselves by neglect- 
ing Leader. “Ay, and you'll follow 
the leader,” roared a great John Bull, 
who looked as if he had a vote for Mid- 
dlesex ; and Joe turned very pale, for 
not the most distant chance has he or 
any other but a good Conservative of 
ever sitting again for Middlesex. 

It is time, however, for me to draw 
this rambling letter to a close. I have 
so much to congratulate you on in the 
issue of this election, that I hardly 
know where to begin. Lord Palmers- 


ton and Sir Ruffian Donkey and Sir 


Westminster Election. 


[June 


John Campbell voted for Mr. Leader. 
It was a contest between Ministers and 
the Protestant Constitution. The bat- 
tle has been fought for the Protes- 
tants of Ireland, and they have tri- 
umphed. It is meet and fitting that at 
your feet I should lay the congratula- 
tions, which from my heart I offer to 
them upon that triumph. 

I hope you will print this letter if it 
reaches you in time ; if it answers no 
other end, it will at least serve as a 
memento in your pages of a triumph 
which you ought not to omit. 

And so, my dear Anthony, I am 
yours, with the profoundest respect, 

A LookErR-on, 
Westminster, 18th May,'1$37. 
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